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THE BRITISH LEGATION. 


“THE diplomatic corps contributes 

in no small degree to the bril- 
liancy of life at the American capital. 
It supplies the element of cosmo- 
politan existence, always an agree- 
able feature, and sometimes the de- 
termining cause of acity’s success as 
a social center. Each nation makes 


its legation the exponent of its im- 
portance and power, and the foreign 
representatives are, as a rule, charm- 
ing men and clever dip!omatists. 
England, Germany, Mexico, Japan, 
and Korea--this last the latest country 
have bought 





to send usa minister 





houses for their legations. Other 
countries have leased houses, and 
ample allowance is generally made 
for entertaining, so that while the 
ministers and attachés are the re- 
cipients of much hospitality, they en- 
tertain handsomely in return, 

There is a_ prevailing but most 
erroneous opinion that Europe sends 
us her mediocre diplomatists. The 
only reason for this idea is that it is 
our own policy to receive “ ministers” 
instead of “ambassadors ’—the latter 
being titularly the higher cffice. 
That Europe has given us of her best 
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SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, BRITISH MINISTER AT WASHINGTON, 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


and most noted men a glance at the 
diplomatic corps, past and present, 
will effectually prove. 

In the earlier part of his career 
Lord Lytton was an attaché of the 
English legation at Washington, and 
is still remembered by those whose 
memories go back into the forties. 
Sir Edward Thornton came to us 
shortly after the close of our civil 
war, and served here about ten years, 
when he was recalled and promoted 
to be ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
Lady Thornton and her daughters 
were great favorites, and society lost 
them with real regret. Mr. von 
Eisendecher, the German minister 
from 1880 to 1883, was most accept- 


able both officially and socially, and 
his beautiful young wife, who came 
here as a bride, was much beloved. 
They were warm friends of President 
Arthur, who, contrary to a long es- 
tablished but seemingly senseless 
custom, which says that our execu- 
tive shall not accept the hospitality 
of foreign ministers, went often to 
visit Mr. von Eisendecher. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. von Alvensleben, a most 
agreeable and popular man, on his 
recall to Berlin was twice offered the 
secretaryship of foreign affairs, but 
preferring a foreign post was made 
minister to Brussels. Mr. Frey, at 
one time Swiss minister, has been 
crowned with honors by his country- 

















men, and is now a member of the 
Federal Council in direct line of pro- 
motion for the presidency of the 
Swiss Confederation. Mr. Jules Ferry 
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chosen the rich soil of our country 
for the sowing of his wild oats, buta 
whole class should not be condemned 
on this account. 














THE STAIRWAY OF THE BRITISH LEGATION,. 


was once appointed minister from 
France, although he never served. 
These are only a few of the names 
which could be cited to show the 
class of men who come to us from 
abroad; men who have made them- 
selves felt in the politics of Europe 
and have stood high in the councils 
of their own countries. Among the 
many, some minister may have failed 
to realize the dignity of his position, 
or some unfortunate attaché have 


The British legation is an impos- 
ing building of brick and _ stone, 
solidly and substantially built. It is 
situated on the corner of N Street 
and Connecticut Avenue, in the most 
fashionable quarter of Washington. 
There are grounds about it, laid out 
after the English fashion, with con- 
creted walks and shrubbery. A tennis 
court and a commodious stable are 
in the rear. Over the porte cochére 
the lion and the unicorn in bronze 
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are “fighting for the crown.” The 
interior is large enough to entertain 
the whole of Washington society at 
once. It is handsomely if not 
artistically furnished, and has a 
heavy and substantial air character- 
istic of the United Kingdom. A 
portrait of Queen Victoria hangs in 
the lower hall. The English minis- 
ter’s salary is thirty thousand dollars 
a year, supplemented by an allow- 
ance for entertaining, and his lavish 
hospitality has always been a feature 
of fashionable life at the capital. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, the present 
tenant of the post, served a long ap- 
prenticeship as an under secretary in 
the British foreign office, from which 
he was promoted to the legation at 
Washington. He has more the ap- 
pearance of a clever and successful 
business man than of a diplomatist. 
He is typically English in build, with 





MR. PATRENOTRE, FRENCH MINISTER AT WASHINGTON, 


From a photograph by Tourtin, Paris. 
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a massive head placed on broad 
shoulders. His hair and beard are 
white, and his eyes keen and intelli- 
gent. He isa man of marked social 
proclivities, genial and agreeable 
in conversation. His training has 
made him a most careful official, and 
it is hardly likely that he will be 
guilty of any such mistake as the 
one which secured Lord Sackville his 
passports. 

Sir Julian’s wife and daughters are 
agreeable women who live up to the 
traditions of their class and country. 
Lady Pauncefote has ‘a strong, 
motherly face, and is very domestic 
in her tastes. She has a frank, open 
manner and is a most cordial hostess. 
Her visits are returned with a punc- 
tiliousness which wins for her golden 
opinions. Her conscientiousness in 
this particular sometimes gives her 
long and fruitless quests, as many 
obscure people, inspired 
by curiosity concerning 
the legations, make calls 
on the wives of foreign 
ministers, though they 
would not presume to push 
themselves into American 
drawing rooms. 

It is said that the wife 
of oné of the ministers, 
after a search of two 
days for a Mrs. Patrick 
O’ , found her in a 
modest house in the sub- 





urbs, the front room of 
which was a_ plumbing 
shop. At the moment the 


carriage of the minister’s 
wife stopped at the door, 
Mrs. O”’ , surrounded 
by her freckled faced 
progeny, was preparing 
the family dinner, Inan- 
swer to the astonished 
lady’s inquiry why she had 
called at the legation, she 
said “she jist wanted to 
see what a furrin’ parlor 
and furrin’ people were 
like.” 
This story has a com- 
‘panion in the one of the 
wife of an official who on 
her reception day enter- 
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GERMAN MINISTER AT 





WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Reichard & Lindner, Berlin. 


tained a young woman in the drawing 
room and the next morning found her 
visiting the maids in the kitchen. 
Such occurrences are some of the 
drawbacks of official life, for which 
no remedy has as yet been discovered. 
In appearance Miss Pauncefote, 
the elder of the British minister’s 
two daughters, is very much like 
her mother. She hasa penchant for 
literature, and is enthusiastic over 
outdoor sports. She is especially 
devoted to riding, and is one of the 
best horsewomen in town. Sir Julian 
is often seen riding and walking 
with his daughters—an occupation 
that seems to be his favorite amuse- 
ment. 
The English legation has been in 





mourning for the Duke of Clarence 
during part of the past winter, and 
there have been no festivities. Wash- 
ington society has in consequence 
missed the usual balls and dinners 
given beneath its hospitable roof. 
Attached to the English legation are 
five secretaries and two naval at- 
tachés, who are in great social de- 
mand. Only two of them are 
married—the first secretary, the 
Hon. Henry G. Edwardes, at pre- 
sent in England, and the Hon. 
Michael H. Herbert, the second sec- 
retary of legation, whose wife is an 
American. The Herberts have a 
charming home on Connecticut 
Avenue, in proximity to the lega- 
tion, and entertain delightfully. The 
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Hon. Alan Johnstone, another secre- 
tary, is here for the second time, 
having served under Lord Sackville 
several years ago. He dances very 
well, and is an excellent horseman— 
two accomplishments that are valu- 
able aids to social popularity. 

The ministers from France and 
Germany are both new men, and, 
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d’Affaires before Mr. Patrenotre’s 
arrival, is a prominent figure in 
Washington society. 

Mr. von Holleben, appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by Count von 
Arco Valley’s death, was for many 
years German minister in Japan. His 
advent has not been made with such 
éclat as was his predecessor’s, who 





THE RUSSIAN 


singularly enough, they are both 
bachelors. There has not been a 
woman at the head of the French 
legation since M. Dutrey, who had 
an American wife, was minister some 
ten years ago. Unmarried men are, 
however, at a premium in Washing- 
ton, where the supply is not equal to 
the demand. 

Mr. Patrenotre, the French minis- 
ter, came to us directly from Tunis. 
Earlier yet he had for some time 
been stationed in Japan. He is an 
unusually handsome man, well built, 
with an intellectual face, and man- 
ners of true Parisian courtesy. 
Social favors have been literally 
rained upon him, and he has been 
entertained at all the “ smart” houses. 
Mr. Jules Boeufvé, an attaché of the 
French legation, who has seen long 
service in Washington, is also a man 
of ability and very popular. Mr. 
Paul Desprez, too, who was Chargé 





LEGATION. 


created a veritable sensation when 
he came to America. Count Arco was 
a distinguished looking man of the 
South German type, large and blond, 
and of imposing presence. He wore 
a monocle, and was always attended 
by his /dger, whose first appearance, 
seated, in Bavarian costume, on the 
box of the minister’s carriage, made 
quite a stir. 

Mr. von Holleben is rather good 
looking, extremely clever, and scme- 
what of a dilettante. He has the 
national love for music, and himself 
possesses considerable skill. Under 
his regime at Tokio the German 
legation, which is one of the most 
attractive places in the Japanese 
capital, was so popular that Tokio 
society seriously regretted his trans- 
fer to America. 

The German legation in Washing- 
ton is installed in a spacious, old 
fashioned house on Fifteenth Street, 
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MAVROYENI BEY, TURKISH MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph. 


situated just on the edge of the busi- 
ness part of the town, and belonging 
to the imperial government. Its in- 
terior furnishing is left to the per- 
sonal taste of each minister, who 
sells or sends his goods home on his 
recall, The property is very valuable 
for business purposes, and the Ger- 
man government has refused several 
handsome offers for it. 

During the interval between Count 
von Arco Valley’s departure for Ger- 
many last spring, and Mr. von Holle- 
ben’s arrival, Mr. von Mumm Schwar- 
zenstein was Chargé d’Affaires of 





the German legation. Its hospitable 
reputation did not suffer under his 
administration of affairs. He is a 
man fond of social life, to which he 
contributes in no small degree. 

Madame de Struve, wife of the 
present minister from Russia, who 
died during a visit home some three 
years since, was a very interesting 
woman—the most brilliant and ver- 
satile, the least beautiful, of the 
ladies of the foreign legations. Mr. 
Blaine once said of her, “‘ Madame de 
Struve is the most brilliant woman I 
have ever met.” 
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MR. DE STRUVE, RUSSIAN 


MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Rice, Washington. 


“Yes,” said a lady present, “I 
have rarely seen a more brilliant 
foreigner.” 

“T did not say the most brilliant 
foreigner,” said Mr. Blaine, ‘“ but the 
most brilliant woman.” 

In appearance she was small and 
slender, with clear cut, intellectual 
features and keen gray eyes. A 
modern in every sense of the word, 
she kept abreast of the thought of 
the day, and was herself proficient 
in the sciences. She was a devoted 
mother, a brilliant woman of the 
world, and a tender, sympathetic 
friend. There was asense of strength 
and power about her which was ir- 
resistible, and her dons mots were in 
constant circulation. While she 
was at its head the Russian legation 


was the most brilliant in Washing- 
ton. Her weekly receptions were a 
social feature, and her dinners feasts 
of wit and wisdom. Since her death, 
the legation, which occupies the 
handsome house built by ex-Gov- 
ernor A. R. Sheppard when at the 
zenith of his power, has not been 
thrown open to the gay world, save 
occasionally when the secretaries 
have offered bachelor hospitality. 
Madame de Struve came from a 
gifted family. Her father was a 


noted Russian general, and _ her 
brother, General Michael Nicolas 


Annenkoff, is the engineer who is 
now engaged in building a great 
railroad through Central Asia. 

Mr. de Struve has been Russian 
minister at Washington for a decade 
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and will probably remain here until 
he is promoted to an ambassador- 
ship. He was for a number of years 
a Russian diplomatic agent in Cen- 
tral Asia, and, like Mr. Patrenotre 
and Mr. von Holleben, has _repre- 
sented his country in Japan. Much 
of the time since Madame de Struve’s 
death he has spent in Russia with 
his children. Mr. de Struve is dis- 
tinguished in appearance, with a gen- 
ial, pleasant expression and cordial 
manners. 

Mr. Alexander Greger, of the Rus- 
sian legation, who came to Washing- 
ton eight years ago as an attaché, 
has been promoted to first secre- 
tary, and in Mr. de Struve’s absence 
is frequently Chargé d’Affaires. Af- 
ter his long residence in America he 
almost seems to belong here. Heisa 
bachelor, handsome, with 
frank blue eyes and a 
merry, irresistible smile, 
accomplished in athletics, 
the best fencer and the 
best horseman in the city. 
He has decided social 
talents, is very adaptable, 
courteous in his manner 
and sincere in friendship. 
The second secretary, Mr. 
Botkin, is the son of the 
Czar’s favorite physician, 
and during his short re- 
sidence has become very 


a 


popular. 
It is unfortunate that 
so few of the married 


diplomats at Washington 
have their families with 
them. But paradoxical 
as it may seem, Europe is 
much nearer co America 
than Americaisto Europe. 
Most foreigners suffer 
from our very capricious 
climate, and our social life 
is not as brilliant as that 
of foreign courts. 

Baron Fava, the Italian 
minister, has been for 
some time, and from well 
known reasons, absent , 
from Washington, al- 
though at the time of this 
Writing it is reported that 
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he may shortly return to America. He 
was perhaps the most distinguished 
looking man in the diplomatic corps. 
Much above the medium height, and 
of slight and graceful build, he had 
that dignity and suavity of manner 
which is the conventional character- 
istic of a diplomat. His shapely 
head is well covered with perfectly 
white hair, and his English side 
whiskers are so parted that not a 
trace of their original color is dis- 
cernible. His features are strong 
and regular. His white hair and 
the pallor of his face give to his deep 
set brown eyes an added brilliancy. 
During the Italian minister’s ab- 
sence, the Marquis Imperiali is 
Chargé d’Affaires. He is a young 
man for such an important post, and 
his appointment argues him a man 





MARQUIS IMPERIALI DI FRANCAVILLA, CHARGE D’ AFFAIRES 


OF THE ITALIAN LEGATION. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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of ability. Only recently he was 
made first secretary of legation. 
Advancement in the Italian service 
is very slow, and this promotion was 
an unusual compliment. He is a 
handsome man of the Italian type, 
with very prepossessing manners, 
and as popular in society as among 
his colleagues. 

Mr. de Ciaparéde, the Swiss minis- 
ter, is aman of agreeable personality, 
and a general favorite both in social 
and official circles. He comes from a 
Huguenot family of soldiers and 
savants, and has much of the French 
esprit,together with asense of humor 
worthy an American. His soldierly 
bearing tells at once that he has 
served in the army. The Swiss lega- 
tion is in Hillyer Place, in the fash- 
ionable West End, where Mr. de 
Claparéde, with his faithful valet 
Fritz, keeps bachelor hall. His 
wife, who isa daughter of the German 
artist Crola, with their children, lives 
in Berlin, where Mr. de Claparéde 
began his diplomatic service in 1859, 
as second secretary of legation, Dur- 
ing his whole service he has had but 
three posts—Berlin, Vienna, and 
Washington. His great passions are 


MR. A. DE CLAPAREDE, SWISS MINISTER AT WASHINGTON, 
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hunting and fishing, and of his sum- 
mers, which he spends in Europe, 
these are the chief amusements, 
Several years ago he wrote a book 
on the preserving of the Swiss fish- 
eries, which received a diploma at 
the Zurich Exposition. Mr. de 
Claparéde is a fine looking man in 
the prime of life, a genial host, a 
clever raconteur, and, best of all, a 
good listener. 

Mr. Tavel, secretary of the Swiss 
legation, is a recent addition to the 
diplomatic corps. He declares him- 
self delighted with America, and has 
succeeded in making himself gener- 
ally liked. Hus colleague, Dr. Albert 
Georg, has been several years in 
Washington, and has acquired an 
unusually perfect command of the 
English language. 

Austria is at present represented 
by the Chevalier Schmit von Tavera, 
who as secretary of legation in 
Mexico, and secretary and minister 
here, has spent many years in 
America. Mr. Tavera was a witness 
of the terrible Maximilian tragedy, 
and is at present engaged in writing 
a book on that thrilling episode of 
American history. Unlike his con- 
fréres, Mr. Tavera cares very 
little for society. He belongs 
to the artistic world, and has 
little taste for the frivolities of 
fashionable life. He devotes 
himself to the collection of cu- 
rios and rare bric-a-brac, and to 
music, of which he is passion- 
ately fond. He entertains as- 
siduously, and is a most agree- 
able host. 

The Danish minister, Count 
Sponneck, is fortunate in hav- 
ing his family with him, pleas- 
antly domiciled on Iowa Circle. 
The Countess Sponneck is a 
tall, graceful woman, with 
kindly eyes, and a charming 
smile that lights up her whole 
face. Count Sponneck is an 
energetic official, who is less 
known in the society of the 
capital than other members of 
the diplomatic corps. Since 
he was ordered to Washington 
much of his time has been 
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CHEVALIER SCHMIT VON TAVERA, AUSTRIAN MINISTER AT WASHINGTON, 


From a photograph by Le Lieure, Rome. 


spent abroad, and mourning has de- 
barred his family from many social 
functions. 
Belgium is 
Alfred Le Ghait, whose headquarters 


represented by Mr. 


are on I Street. The representative 
of a tiny state, he is one of the tallest 
members of the diplomatic corps. 
He is, too, a talented and a genial 
man, in whose blue eyes there shines 
a kindly humor. 

Mavroyeni Bey, the Turkish min- 


ister, is a seeming paradox, so dif- 
ferent is he from the conventional 
idea of a Turk. By birth, indeed, he 
is not a Turk, but a Greek. Heisa 
Christian and a bachelor, does not 
smoke, and never takes wine, The 
graphic but wholly imaginary ac- 
counts of his harem and his curious 
habits, which appear periodically in 
the daily papers, afford him much 
amusement. He is the son of the 
Sultan’s favorite physician, and is 
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young to hold so important a post, 
He was educated in Paris, is an ex- 
cellent linguist, and has the polished 
manner and savoir faire of the Paris- 
ian. His sense of humor is keen, 





MR. ALFRED LE GHAIT, BELGIAN MINISTER AT 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


and he is clever at repartee. Socially 
he is a great favorite, and he gives 
charming little dinner and supper 
parties, to which society is delighted 
to be bidden. 

The brilliancy of some foreign 
legations in Washington is in strik- 
ing contrast to the condition of our 
legations abroad. The salaries paid 
our Officials are very small, the allow- 
ances meager. Unless possessed of 
large private fortunes, as is often the 
case, Our ministers are unable to sus- 
tain the dignity of their positions, 


WASHINGTON. 
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and extend the hospitality demanded 
of them by traveling Americans. 

The principles of civil service re- 
form are not recognized in the diplo- 
matic branch of the government. 
Promotions are uncertain 
and appointments arbi- 
trary rewards, gener- 
ally, for political services. 
A good wire puller, an 
eloquent stump speaker, 
oran efficient party leader, 
does not always make an 
acceptable diplomatist. 
The story is almost classic 
of one of our ministers, 
economically inclined, 
who rode to aState funeral 
with the driver on the box 
of a public cab, which his 
wife and daughter occu- 
pied. It was the same 
gentleman who gave his 
card to each member of 
the diplomatic corps, after 
being entertained by them 
at a sumptuous banquet 
on arriving at his post, 
with the remark that 
though he knew it was 
customary to call in per- 
son, he was very busy and 
they must make that do. 

The constitution pro- 
vides for the sending of 
ambassadors to the great 
powers. Several attempts 
have been made in Con- 
gress to elevate our minis- 
ters to this rank, but the 
opposition to the change 
has proved too. strong. 
One objection that has 
been urged is that since an ambas- 
sador represents the person of his 
sovereign, a republic should neither 
send nor receive such an_ official. 
There is, however, little real force in 
this argument. An ambassador dif- 
fers from a minister only in rank and 
precedence, but enjoys more privil- 
eges and a broader usefulness. 

Surely it is unworthy the dignity 
of sixty five millions of sovereign 
people that this nation should at 
foreign courts rank after the third 
rate powers of Europe. 
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By Richard H, Titherington., 


~OME forty years ago, when the 
Philadelphia Pudblic Ledger was 
published in the old establishment 
at the corner of Third and Chestnut 
Streets, a young man—almost a boy 
—who was just starting in business 
for himself, hired a small office in its 
building. According to a Phila- 
delphia tradition that is verified by 
abundant testimony, this young man 
made an ambitious and apparently 
impossible resolution, Although he 
had no influential connections, and 
no capital except his scanty savings, 
he said he would one day become the 
owner of the Ledges. 

Ambition isacharacteristic quality 
of American youth. Many a brave 
and hopeful boy has declared, as he 
planted his foot in the pathway of 
life, that that pathway shall lead 
him to fame and fortune. Few out 
of the many have brought such reso- 
lutions to fulfillment. The case of 
George W. Childs was the rare in- 
stance where exceptional qualities— 
aided, perhaps, by exceptional cir- 
cumstances—reached the goal that 
the ordinary observer would surely 
have pronounced unattainable. For 
the Public Ledger was then, as now,a 
great daily newspaper, and its own- 
ership seemed as far beyond the 
grasp of a poor, though not penni- 
less, youth as almost anything else 
he could have named. 

Mr. Childs had come to Phila- 
delphia from Baltimore, where he 
was born on the r2th of May, 1829. 
As a lad he had been a bookseller’s 
errand boy, and had served a year in 
the navy. Going to Philadelphia as 
a more favorable field, he again found 
employment in a book store, where 
he displayed a knowledge and judg- 
ment that led his employer to depute 
him to purchase books at auction, in 





After 
a few years he ventured to launch 
out for himself, and it was at this 
time that he found quarters in the 


Ledger building. 


Philadelphia and other cities. 


A few doors away on Chestnut 
Street was the publishing house of 
the Messrs. Peterson, and Mr. Childs’s 
first important business successes 
were gained through an alliance he 
formed with this firm. It was he 
who suggested the issuing of Dr. 
Elisha Kent Kane’s “ Arctic Explora- 
tions,’ a book that brought seventy 
thousand dollars in royalties to its 
author, and correspondingly large 
profits to its publishers. Other 
standard works issued by the Peter- 
sons during Mr. Childs’s connection 
with the house were Allibone’s 
“ Dictionary of Authors,” which was 
dedicated to Mr. Childs, and Loss- 
ing’s * History of the Civil War.” 

Meanwhile the newspaper that 
had seemed so far above the strug- 
gling youth who had made up his 
mind to possess it, had fallen while he 
rose. It had still as large a circu- 
lation and advertising patronage as 
ever, but it was no longer paying its 
way. It had been, from its founda- 
tion in 1836,a penny journal; and 
when the war, which doubled the 
cost of production, had caused its 
competitors to raise their rates, the 
Ledger adhered to its old policy, with 
the result of a weekly loss of about 
three thousand dollars. 

This did not seem encouraging to 
a purchaser; but Mr. Childs knew 
what he was doing, and had confi- 
dence in his own ability to restore 
the paper to a sound basis. On De- 
cember 5, 1864, he became its sole 
owner. He at once changed its 
financia! policy by doubling its 
price and increasing its rates for ad- 
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From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


vertising. At thesame time he raised 
the Ledger to the high journalistic 
plane it has since occupied. 

Three years later the Ledger, whose 
prosperity had been more than re- 
established, moved to a new build- 
ing at Sixth and Chestnut Streets— 
at that time probably the finest, and 
still one of the finest, newspaper 
offices in America. Here the Ledger 
has enjoyed twenty five years of uni- 
form success. 


The journalistic “hustlers” of 
New York or Chicago have been 
known to accuse the Philadelphia 
newspapers of a lack of enterprise 
and a tendency to somnolence. It is 
a fact, nevertheless, that the Quaker 
City has an array of daily journals 
which in the completeness with 
which they cover their field, in their 
character and their influence, are at 
least equal to those of any other 
American city. And the representa- 
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tive newspaper of Philadelphia is un- 
questionably the Public Ledger. The 
most painstaking accuracy, a scrupu- 
lous adherence to the canons of 
good taste, and an honorable inde- 
pendence on public questions, are 
what Mr. Childs has made the dis- 
tinguishing features of his paper. 
He has steadily set his face against 
the sensationalism which has been 
greeted in the metropolis as the ideal 
of modern journalism. The great 
profits that he might undoubtedly 
reap by issuing a Sunday edition of 
the Ledger cannot induce him to 
abandon what is with him a fixed 
principle. 

Of the importance he attaches to 
accuracy in the details of news gath- 
ering, the following instance may be 
given, on the authority of a visitor to 
the Ledger office. There had beena 
thunderstorm that morning, and an 
afternoon paper contained a few 
lines stating that the steeple of an 
up town church had been struck by 
lightning and damaged to the extent 
of fifty dollars. The city editor 
called a reporter, and gave him most 
explicit orders to investigate the 
matter thoroughly and bring the 
correct particulars. The visitor, him- 
self a journalist, inquired why such 
minute instructions were issued ona 
matter apparently so trifling. 

“That,” replied the city editor, “is 
the policy and the practice of the 
Ledger, The damage in this case 
may be only fifty dollars, or it may 
prove to be a good deal more. The 
church has probably five hundred 
members, and it is safe to say that 
each of them has at least four friends 
who are interested in him and all 
that pertains to him. Now these 
twenty five hundred people will know 
precisely the extent of the damage 
to the church. If they see it cor- 
rectly reported in tomorrow’s Ledger, 
they will believe that our reports on 
other matters are correct too; if 
they see it incorrectly reported, their 
confidence in the paper will be cor- 
respondingly weakened. I am always 
telling our reporters, ‘Give us the 
facts, the facts!’” 

Mr. Childs’s kindliness to his em- 
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ployees is well known. Of the typo- 
graphical fraternity he may almost 
be called the patron saint. The 
Ledger building is supplied with 
every appliance that can add to the 
comfort of those who work in it. On 
one occasion he refused to diminish 
the wages paid in his composing 
room, though they had been lowered 
in every other office in Philadelphia, 
and though his men volunteered to 
accept the reduced rate. He cares 
for them in health and sickness, in 
life and in death. He has organized 
a scheme of insurance which frees 
them from the fear of leaving their 
children in want. He gives them 
holidays in the summer, allowing 
them full pay meanwhile; he has 
presented to their Typographical 
Society a plot of ground in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, and a sum the interest of 
which is sufficient to keep it in good 
order. ‘Mr. Childs,” said a former 
chief justice of Pennsylvania, who 
was himself once a printer, “has 
planted himself in the human heart, 
and he will have his habitation there 
while man shall live on earth.” 

For Philadelphia Mr. Childs has 
done much, having been a foremost 
promoter of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, of the opening of Fairmount 
Park, and of other great undertak- 
ings. His popularity would win him 
any civic office he might seek, but he 
has always declined to be acandidate. 
He declares that he can be of greater 
public service out of office than in it. 
Nor have his benefactions been con- 
fined to his own city or his own 
country. The window in Westmin- 
ster Abbey that commemorates the 
poets George Herbert and William 
Cowper was erected by Mr. Childs. 
He has also subscribed largely to me- 
morials of Leigh Hunt and Thomas 
Moore, and has presented a fountain 
to the town of Stratford-on-Avon, the 
birthplace of Shakspere. 

His office in the Ledger building is 
sought by a constant stream of 
visitors, and contains many interest- 
ing mementos. Here stands a harp 
that once belonged to Moore; there a 
silver souvenir presented to Henry 
Clay by the ladies of Tennessee, in 
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memory of his famous fight for the 
Presidency in 1844. Onthe wallsand 
tables are portraits of Dickens, Long- 
fellow, Grant, and other leaders of the 
world of action or of thought, most of 
them gifts from the originals. There 
is a likeness of Sarah Bernhardt, the 
great tragedienne’sown work. Inone 
corner is an ancient suit of armor, 
and in every unoccupied nook there 
stands aclock. Asif to keep himself 
“in the foremost files of time,” Mr. 
Childs has a hobby for clocks, and 
possesses a wonderful collection of 
time pieces of different ages and 
countries. 

His Philadelphia home, at the 
corner of Walnut and Twenty 
Second Streets, is an old fashioned 
but roomy and handsome building 
of white stone. His country house, 
Wooton, at Bryn Mawr, is a very 
picturesque place, with beautiful 


surroundings of garden and lawn, 
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winding driveway and_ evergreen 
groves. Its interior is of a baronial 
amplitude, and its stairway is said to 
be the finest piece of woodwork in 
America. In the grounds are a 
number of trees planted by famous 
men who have been guests at Woo- 
ton. Near the house isa little spring 
whose waters fall into a great shell 
that came from Japan with General 
Grant, who was one of Mr. Childs’s 
closest friends. 

Besides his town and country resi- 
dences, Mr. Childs has a seaside villa 
at Long Branch, which though less 
pretentious than the other two 
houses is admirably planned for a 
pleasant summer retreat. 

Possessing a great fortune honor- 
ably won by years of effort, and 
spending it liberally in doing good 
to his fellow men—here is surely one 
who has attained something of the 
ideal life. 





THE ROSES OF JUNE, 


AGAINST the trellised walls the roses lean, 
The Gloria her cheeks of amber turns 
To greet the sun, whose fiery crimson burns 
In Henrietta’s blush. Behind the green 


Of fluttering leaf, where clinging branches screen 
The snow white buds, the ravished eye discerns 
How sweet La Marque’s long, pointed leaves, like ferns 
In drooping festoons swing. But, ah! Between 
The breeze swayed vines and perfume breathing flowers 
I catch a glimpse of one fair, golden head 
To me more dear than rose encircled bowers— 
A maid more bright than those by garlands led 
In Flora’strain. I haste, with eager feet, 
And press the blooms aside, my love to greet. 


Douglas Hemingway, 





AN ATLANTIC CITY EPISODE. 
By Matthew White, Jr. 


T was very hot in the cars. The 
train was a vestibuled one, and 
the windows of the drawing room 
coaches seemed to be hermetically 
sealed to their frames. Denslow 
threw aside his afternoon paper and 
wheeled about in his chair, seeking 
an avenue of escape from the sense 
of suffocation that was oppressing 
him. 

He roseand began walking through 
the cars. It had occurred to him 
that possibly the swift movement of 
the train would suck some of the air 
back on the last platform, enough at 
any rate to cool him off fora moment 
or two. 

It was early in May. Denslow had 


just returned from a two years’ stay 
in Portland, Oregon, starting there a 
branch of business for his father. 
“Your aunt is in Atlantic City,” 
the latter had told him when he met 


him at the station. “She is not well 
and has gone down there with her 
maid. She is very anxious to see 
you and I promised that I would 
suggest to you to run over and stay 
a few days before you settle down 
here.” 

Mrs. Roslyn had taken the mother’s 
place to Hugh Denslow when he was 
six. The young man felt that he 
owed her both affection and respect, 
and so he had set off in the 1.50 
train the next afternoon. 

“The Blytheways can hold over 
for a few days,” he told himself. 

The winter before he had gone 
West he had met Agnes Blytheway 
atadance. She had invited him to 
call and he had enjoyed the visits at 
her house exceedingly. The inter- 
ruption of his friendship caused by 
his departure for Oregon was a 
source of deeper regret to him than 


he cared to admit even to himself. 
If he had known Agnes longer he 
might have asked permission to cor- 
respond ; as it was he felt that their 
intimacy was only just beginning 
when his absence came to break it off. 

“She may be out of town next 
week,” he was telling himself now, 
and at that very instant he caught 
sight of her in the rear coach, which 
he had just entered. 

She was facing him, but did not 
see him. Her eyes were fixed on the 
face of a man who sat in the adjoin- 
ing chair and who was talking with 
her. Denslow was compelled to step 
aside at this point for an instant. A 
small child was walking down the 
aisle toward him, its nurse close 
behind it. As Denslow waited for 
the two to pass, he overheard a 
woman’s voice just in front of him 
remark to a companion, ‘‘ Of course 
they’re bride and groom, Sadie.” 

The speaker was looking straight 
at Agnes. The train rounded a 
curve just then. Denslow caught at 
the chair back to steady himself. He 
wondered whether he would not have 
been obliged to do this if the curve 
had not been there. There was cer- 
tainly a strange feeling at his heart. 
He had not realized till that moment 
how much he cared for Agnes 
Blytheway. And here she was 
married and he was on the same 
train in which she was taking her 
bridal trip! 

But when the nurse and child had 
passed him he kept straight on. He 
had started to reach the end of the 
train. He was not going to turn 
back simply because he found a girl 
whom he had known two years be- 
fore was on her honeymoon. If sne 
looked up he would stop and speak 
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to her. She could not imagine that 
she had occupied a very deep place 
in his heart. She did not look up, 
however. Her companion had just 
called her attention to something out 
of the window. Denslow passed on 
and reached the little gate at the ex- 
treme end of the train. He stood 
here, leaning against the doorway, 
watching the pebbles among the 
track ballast fly up and skurry along 
after the speeding train for a few 
feet, then fall down into a fresh rest- 
ing place. 

There was a slight breeze here. 
Denslow took off his traveling cap 
and let it lift the hair from his damp 
forehead, while he tried to dissociate 
the mad rush of the train from the 
swiftness with which his own 
thoughts seemed inclined to launch 
themselves into the future—a future, 
too, in which now there seemed to 
be no destination, as Atlantic City 
was the destination of the train. 

“Of course they’re bride and 
groom.” He found himself almost 
unconsciously echoing the words he 
had overheard that woman say. 


What business was it of hers, any 
way, whether those two were newly 


wed or not? Denslow felt that he 
was growing unreasonably angry 
with her who had opened his eyes to 
a fact he should have been glad _ to 
learn. It might have been awkward 
if he had gone to call at the Blythe- 
ways’ just as of old. Very likely 
Agnes had forgotten him. Time had 
moved swiftly for her, with all the 
distractions of society, while for him, 
in anew atmosphere and with new 
friends to make, he had had vast op- 
portunities to think over the past and 
to look forward into the future. Till 
this minute Denslow had not realized 
what a very important factor in his 
future Agnes Blytheway had been. 
What if this were his own wedding 
journey? Whatifhe had only stepped 
to the rear end of the car to see if it 
was not cooler, and were now going to 
return and get the porter to bring 
camp chairs so that he and she might 
sit there together? 

But he found he dared not think 
on in this strain. It would be better, 
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even, he decided, that he should not 
remain in the same car. To be sure 
none of the passengers could see 
him ; there was only the pantry con- 
nected with the buffet behind him. 
Nevertheless he felt like an interloper, 
and replacing his cap he turned into 
the side passage and began to re- 
trace his steps. He could see plainly 
the face of Agnes’s companion now. 
He appeared to be a man of about 
thirty five, and Denslow did not re- 
member ever to have met him. He 
hurried on into his own car and tried 
to pass the rest of the trip in sleep— 
an attempt at which he made a con- 
spicuous failure. 

He was among the very first to 
leave the train when it ran into the 
station at Atlantic City. He felt now 
that he wanted above all things to 
avoid meeting face to face her who 
had been Miss Blytheway. 

His aunt was rapturously glad to 
see him when he reached the hotel. 

“Tam afraid you will find it very 
stupid here, though, Hugh,” she 
added, after her greeting. ‘ There’s 
nobody around but invalided old 
ladies and mutually absorbed brides 
and grooms.” 

Denslow’s response was a declara- 
tion that he had come to Atlantic 
City expressly to see his aunt and 
that no other attractions were neces- 
sary. The old lady smiled and looked 
up at the tall, handsome fellow with 
pride in her eyes. He had always 
been gallant, even as a little chap. 
She hoped he would find a wife wor- 
thy of him some day. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Roslyn 
declared she felt well enough to go 
out in her wheel chair for an airing 
on the board walk. Denslow offered 
to push it for her, but she said that 
she had a regular attendant hired by 
the week, and Hugh might walk 
along by her side. 

“We'll go down to the old whaler,” 
she said when they had started. ‘It 
is as good as a play to hear the tone 
in which the attendant explains 
things. See, there are the masts 
yonder.” 

The hurly burly of the summer 
season at the famous coast resort had 
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not yet commenced. Only a few of 
the booths along the board walk 
were open. There were quite a num- 
ber of people out, but they were not 
of ‘the excursion class. 

The stranded whale ship was 
reached in due course. Mrs. Roslyn 
left her chair and gave her arm to 
her nephew. The youth who detiv- 
ered the lecture was even droller 
than Denslow had expected to find 
him. 

“Now, Hugh,” said his aunt, after 
they had been through the after 
cabin, “I'll sit here, and I want you 
to go down into the forecastle where 
the sailors sleep. They tell me it is 
worse than a prison.” 

In his present state of mind Dens- 
low did not feel an interest in any- 
thing, but after lingering to be pre- 
sented to a friend who had just come 
aboard and who volunteered to stay 
with Mrs. Roslyn, he went forward 
and climbed down into the steerage, 
where two or three sightseers were 
already assembled with the guide. 

It was a dismal hole, and Denslow 
felt grimly that it was an appropriate 
spot in which to meet Agnes, under 
the circumstances. For here she was 
standing beside the man who had 
been with her in the cars, listening 
with an only half suppressed smile 
to the droning tones of the “lecturer.” 

“Why, Mr. Denslow,” she ex- 
claimed, putting out her hand, “I 
thought I saw you in the train yes- 
terday, but I was not sure. I imag- 
ined you were still in Oregon. Iam 
ever so glad to see you. Dick,” she 
added, turning to her companion, 
‘“‘permit me to present Mr. Denslow 
—Mr. Chester. When did you get 
back from the West?” 

She was overwhelmingly charming, 
cordial, pretty, everything that goes 
to make a woman attractive. The 
two years that had intervened since 
Denslow had seen her last had served 
to crown with completeness the bud- 
ding graces that had then only be- 
gun to captivate him. He now felt 
himself to be her slave. A reckless- 
ness quite foreign to his nature took 
possession of him. She seemed 
heartily glad to see him, even if she 
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had married somebody else. He 
would show that he was just as glad. 
He smiled down into her eyes as he 
answered her question : 

“I got back two days ago. I wish 
now that I had never gone.” 

He wondered if she understood 
what he meant. He thought she 
must, for even by the faint light that 
stole down the hatchway he could 
see the color deepen slightly in her 
cheeks. He looked around to see 
what impression his daring had made 
on Mr. Chester. But the latter had 
stepped over to the side of the lec- 
turer, who had suddenly found him- 
self with an audience quite inatten- 
tive to his remarks. 

“Didn’t you have a pleasant 
time ?” 

Agnes looked down and began to 
draw invisible figures on the plank- 
ing with the tip of her parasol as she 
put the question. 

“No; I can’t honestly say that I 
did. I was thinking too much of 
other times.” 

Denslow scarcely felt that it was 
himself who was speaking. He was 
not the sort of man who flirts, but 
here he was, hinting as broadly as 
he could to a woman on her bridal 
tour that he was inconsolable be- 
cause he had lost her. If they had 
been very old friends it would have 
been different. She would have 
laughed at his frankness and perhaps 
have told him that he was not quick 
enough. As it was, she changed the 
subject now and asked : 

“Are you going to remain here 
long ?” 

“Where, in this black hole of a 
place?” he replied, willfully misun- 
derstanding her. “Yes, as long as its 
ugliness is redeemed by the sunshine 
of a certain presence.” 

This was positively going too far, 
he told himself. He wondered why 
Chester did not come over and pitch 
him into the hold just behind them. 
He did come back now, to say: 
“ Agnes, it is damp down here. You 
had better go up, I think.” 

He led the way out, and the others 
followed. 

“ At which hotel are you staying 
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” Denslow was about to add 
“Mrs. Chester,” but his lips refused 
to frame the words. He ended 
abruptly, but Agnes turned and told 
him with a smile: “ The Windsor, 
and “ 

“ Be careful, Agnes. 
step there.” 

Chester interrupted her with this 
remark, and her sentence remained 
unfinished. They had reached the 
main cabin by this time, and Dens- 
low’s aunt beckoned him to her side. 
With a lifting of his hat and a 
“Good afternoon,” he parted from 
the woman who had stirred his 
pulses as he thought they never 
could be stirred. Carried away by 
an impulse he could neither explain 
nor condone, he had allowed his ad- 
miration for her to make itself too 
manifest to be mistaken. And she? 
Well, she certainly had not shown 
that she disliked it. 

Denslow’s brain was in a whirl 
when they reached the hotel and he 
had gone to his room to make him- 
self ready for tea. That he, sober 
sided Hugh, as his friends had often 
called him, should be carrying on a 
flirtation with a married woman, and 
a bride at that, seemed to him an as- 
tounding fact. He must cut himself 
loose in some way. He could not 
bring scandal upon the family name. 
He would return to New York the 
next morning, although he had prom- 
ised to stay a day or two longer. He 
could plead a business contingency. 
Clearly Atlantic City was a very un- 
safe place for him at the present 
time. 

He broke the news to Mrs. Roslyn 
at the tea table. 

“T was afraid you would find it 
stupid here, Hugh,” was her com- 
ment. ° 

Stupid! If she only knew the real 
reason for his going, was Denslow’s 
reflection ! 

The next day was even more beau- 
tiful than its predecessor. Denslow 
decided to walk to his train, in order 
to breathe in as much of the Atlantic 
ozone as possible before getting back 
to town. As he neared the station 
he saw Agnes strolling up and down 
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the platform with Chester. She was 
notin traveling dress. She had evi- 
dently come down to see him off. It 
was strange he should leave her if 
they were in their honeymoon, Dens- 
low thought. Perhaps, though, it 
occurred to him, they had been mar- 
ried for some time. 

She smiled sweetly when she saw 
him coming, but he imagined a cloud 
came over her face when her eye fell 
on his valise, which he stepped for- 
ward to take from the omnibus 
driver. 

“ Are you going to leave so soon ?” 
she said. 

“Yes. I must get back to townat 
once,” he replied. 

He knew that the answer was ter- 
ribly commonplace, but with those 
fascinating eyes looking straight up 
into his all his ideas seemed frozen, 
leaving only one sensation behind, 
that of bitter, burning love. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. “ Dick 
has to go back to that horrid busi- 
ness too. I was hoping that we 
might have a cavalier who could drop 
in and see us now and then if we 
couldn’t afford one in the house.” 

“We?” Denslow looked his per- 
plexity. 

“Yes. 
ter. 
was South that winter. 


Lena and I. 


She’s my sis- 
I think you never met her. She 
Why, didn’t 
you know I was staying with her 


and her husband here? She was not 
well, so she told Dick to bring me 
back with but there is your train 
just starting.” 

She began waving her hand to 
Chester, who stood on the step call- 
ing out: “Remember to telegraph 
me at the first turn for the worst.” 

Denslow did not move. He saw 
the cars rolling out from the station, 
saw Agnes’s look of amazement as 
she turned to find him still beside 
her. Then, 

“It’s too bad! I’ve made you miss 
your train, rattling on this way,’ she 
said. 

“Tt’s no matter,” he answered, 
calling to the ’bus driver to take his 
valise. “I’ve decided I won’t go back 
to town today.” And they walked 
away from the station together. 


, 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


By Henry V. Clarke. 


()F the goodly company of writers 
and thinkers that made the 
middle decades of this century the 
first notable era of American litera- 
ture, there remain today but two sur- 
vivors—the genial Autocrat, whose 
kindly humor still shines undimmed 
by his eighty two years, and the still 
more venerable Hermit of Amesbury, 
the eldest and by common consent 
the greatest of living American poets. 
Whittier’s career is remarkable for 
much more than its length. Born 
when Thomas Jefferson was Presi- 
dent, when the vast territory beyond 
the Mississippi had just been pur- 
chased from Napoleon, he has lived 
to see the nation multiplied more than 
tenfold in population and power, to 
see slavery abolished and the Union 
cemented by the blood shed in civil 
war, to see internal strife followed by 
a quarter century of peace and good- 
will, And in the solution of the 
great problems of our national de- 
velopment he has borne his part. He 
has been a man of action to an ex- 
tent rare among men of letters. The 
best years of his life were devoted to 
championing a great political and 
moral movement which, at first de- 
spised and execrated, came at last to 
triumph amid the world’s applause. 
Hater of din and riot, 
He lived in days unquiet ; 
And, lover of all beauty, 
Trod the hard ways of duty, 
as Whittier writes of himself. As one 
of the leaders of the uprising against 
slavery, he labored with voice and 
pen, faced mobs, endured unpopular- 
ity and danger, and—to use his own 
words again—“turned away from 
what Roger Williams called ‘the 
world’s great trinity, pleasure, profit, 
and honor.’” 
This phase of Whittier’s life 


should not be forgotten in gauging 
the measure of his achievements, and 
honor should be given him not only 
for what he has written but also for 
what he has done. “I set a higher 
value on my name as appended to 
the Anti Slavery Declaration of 1833 
than on the title page of my books,” 
the poet himself has declared. And 
again, 

Oh, not of choice for themes of public 

wrong ; 
I leave the green and pleasant paths of 
song. 

Devotion to principle has been his 
characteristic quality. It was innate 
in him—the heritage of a Quaker 
ancestry that had itself faced perse- 
cution for the sake of long cherished 
belief. 

John Greenleaf Whittier’s descent 
is traced back to Thomas Whittier, 
or Whittle, who sailed from South- 
ampton in 1638, on the ship Confi- 
dence, of London, to join the Ply- 
mouth settlement. He was a young 
man and a Quaker; and of his arri- 
val in the new world colonial annals 
record that he brought with him the 
first hive of bees in the plantation. 
Thomas Whittier established him- 
self at Haverhill, a settlement found- 
ed in 1640 by twelve pioneers from 
Newbury and Ipswich, and was ad- 
mitted a freeman of the village. 
There his descendants lived, endur- 
ing the manifold slights that were 
put upon thenon-resistant Quakers by 
the bigoted Puritans of early days, 
and handing down from generation to 
generation 

The simple tastes, the kindly traits, 

The tranquil air and gentle speech, 

The silence of the soul that waits 

For more than man to teach. 
There, in an old fashioned homestead 
three or four miles from the village, 
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the poet first saw the light. “I can- 
not say positively from my personal 
knowledge when I was born,” he 
playfully replied, not long ago, to a 
questioner who asked his exact age, 
“but my mother told me it was the 
17th of December, 1807, and she was 
a very truthful woman.” 

The scholarly Parkman has char- 
acterized Whittier as “the poet of 
New England. His genius,” he adds, 
“drew its nourishment from her 
soil ; his pages are the mirror of her 
outward nature, and the strong ut- 
terance of her inward life.” This 
distinctive quality of the poet’s verse 
springs mainly from the training of 
his early years. His boyhood was 
that of the country born, farm bred 
young New Englander. He himself 
writes of its 

painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 


Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools. 


When his poetic genius burst into 
song and he set into verse scenes 
drawn from the rural world around 
him, his strains were as spontane- 
ous, aS genuine, as true to their 
themes as the lyrics of Burns. A 
Lowell or a Tennyson may succeed 
in drawing pastoral sketches whose 
every detail is studied to correctness ; 


but his work must be the artificial, 


product of the brain, not, like Whit- 
tier’s, the natural utterance of the 
heart. It must have the scent of 
the lamp rather than the flavor of 
the soil. Not that Whittier is lack- 
ing in a culture that is the fruit of 
years of self education; but he is, 
as he says himself, “one who has 
added to his book lore the large ex- 
perience of an active participation in 
the rugged toil, the hearty amuse- 
ments, the trials and pleasures he 
describes.” 

Few books were to be found in 
the Whittier homestead but the 
Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
A copy of Burns that came into the 
young poet’s possession was an in- 
spiration to him, and some of his 
earliest metrical efforts were written 
in the Scottish dialect, in imitation 
of the “Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
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He took an intelligent interest in the 
outside world, and his sympathies 
were strongly stirred by the writings 
of William Lloyd Garrison, then 
appearing in tne Salem Gazette and 
the Newburyport Herald. In 1826 
Garrison started the Free Press at 
Newburyport, and acopy of verses 
contributed by Whittier led to his 
introduction to Garrison. The great 
liberator called this poetical Cincin- 
natus, whom he literally found at the 
plow, to devote himself to antislavery 
journalism. 

Whittier obeyed the call, at what 
sacrifice of other prospects may be 
judged by those familiar with the 
early history of the abolition move- 
ment. In those days, as William 
Cullen Bryant testified, “to say 
aught against the national curse was 
to draw upon one’s self the bitterest 
hatred, loathing, and contempt of 
the great majority of men through- 
out the land.” Or as Henry Ward 
Beecher, another soldier in the fight, 
declared, to be “an abolitionist was 
enough to put the mark of Cain 
upon any young man.” “ For twenty 
years,” says Whittier, “my name 
would have injured the circulation of 
any of the literary or political jour- 
nals in the country.” 

Haverhill, Boston, Hartford, and 
Philadelphia were the principal 
scenes of his work during the earlier 
years of this period. In 1835 and 
1836 his fellow townsmen of Haver- 
hill sent him to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Then for two years he 
was stationed in Philadelphia, as 
secretary of the American Anti Slav- 
ery Society and editor of the Pezn- 
sylvania Freeman, whose publication 
office was sacked and burned by a 
mob. 

In 1840 Whittier sold the home- 
stead at Haverhill and moved to 
Amesbury, a few miles further down 
the Merrimac Valley. Here he es- 
tablished himself with his mother, 
his aunt, and his sister Elizabeth in 
a little frame house, which he after- 
wards enlarged, and which has been 
his home, though not continuously 
his residence, for more than, fifty 
years. Without giving up his polit- 
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ical work—he now took up again the 
poetic lyre that had been almost 
silent for ten years. In 1831 he had 
published the “Legends of New 
England.” 
From the graves of old tradition I part the 
blackberry vines, 
Wipe the moss from off the headstones and 
retouch the faded lines, 
is a couplet that may be taken as the 
motto of this collection of local 
story and history. His next volume 
was “Songs of Labor,” issued in 1851, 
and after that his productiveness was 
steady, reaching its highest point, 
perhaps, in “ Snowbound ” (1866). 
Whittier’s study is the “garden 
room” of the Amesbury house, orig- 
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inally a one story wing, but since 


heightened by the addition of a 
sleeping chamber above. Here are 
his books and the desk at which 


most of his work has been done. Be- 
side its door once descended a light- 
ning rod which an enterprising sales- 
man induced him to erect, but which 
has been removed since it attracted 
a bolt that almost ended his career, 
felling him as he stood in the door- 
way, and shattering a near by mirror. 

The poet’s life in this unpreten- 
tious yet pleasant country home has 
been one of great quietude. In him, 
as he says, 

Nature compromised between 
Good fellow and recluse. 
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WHITTIER'S BIRTHPLACE, NEAR HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS. 


While far from a misanthrope, and 
hardly a hermit, he has always shrunk 
from publicity and shown reserve 
and even timidity before strangers. 
But among his neighbors he is well 
known and well beloved. Before 
the burden of years began to rest 
heavily on him, the Amesbury chil- 
dren made almost a playfellow of 
him. He used to write nonsense 
verses for them, and his pet parrot 
used to amuse, them by shouting 
“Whoa!” to passing horses, and cry- 
ing “ Runin, boys!” when the school 
bell rang. He has, too, shown bound- 
less patience toward a host of cor- 
respondents who have sent him re- 
quests for autographs—these have 
averaged, it is said, some two thou- 
sand annually—who have asked him 
to criticise their poetical effusions, 
and even to find publishers for re- 
jected manuscripts. The thronging 
of admiring tourists is another of the 
penalties of fame that he has had to 
endure. Intelligent and considerate 
visitors he has never repelled, but he 
has naturally demonstrated an ob- 
jection to be regarded as a curiosity. 


Of the precautions necessitated by 
this intrusive hero worship may be 
instanced the order to his barber to 
burn every hair he clips from the 
now silvered head, lest relics pro- 
cured from this source should be 
hawked about as merchandise. 

Whittier never married. In “‘ Bene- 
dicite”’ he hints at a romance in his 
early life that is not elsewhere re- 
corded. The dearest companion of 
most of his life was his sister Eliza- 
beth. After her death his niece was 
the stewardess of his household until 
she married and left him. Then he 
found congenial company at the 
house of cousins in Danvers, which 
has been his winter home during 
much of his later life. Oak Knoll, as 
the house is called, is a handsome 
place in the outskirts of Danvers, 
surrounded by well shaded grounds, 
and historic as having once been the 
property of George Burroughs, a 
clergyman who was hung for witch- 
craft in the days of the old Salem 
persecution. 

In summer the poet has been a 
wanderer among the mountains and 




















islands of northern New England. 
A favorite spot of his, often mention- 
ed in his poems, was the Bearcamp 
River House—now no longer in ex- 


istence—near West Ossipee, New 


Hampshire, thirty miles north of 
Lake Winnipiseogee, and at the edge 
of the White Mountains. 

As a young man Whittier is said 
to have been remarkably handsome 
and erect, with black hair, 
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is rare with authors fell to him—the 
receipt from the publishers of “ Snow- 
bound” of double the originally 
stipulated amount, when the success 
of the book compelled the issue of a 
second edition. 

The recent birthdays of the poet 
have, so far as his health would al- 
low, been celebrated by his friends 
both near and far. On the day, now 
nearly five years past, that marked 
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dark complexion, and flashing, deep 
set eyes that were his most marked 
feature. At forty five Bungay de- 
scribes him as “tall, slender, and 
straight as an Indian.” His face has 
always retained its kindly, intellec- 
tual air and his eyes their brilliance. 
His health, throughout his long life, 
has never been robust. He has suf- 
fered greatly from neuralgic head- 
aches, which often render more than 
a quarter of an hour’s continuous 
labor impossible. 

Never forced to the struggle with 
poverty that has been the lot of some 
poets, Whittier’s pen has in his late 
years brought him a competence, 
though hardly a fortune. Through- 
out his life he has realized Emerson’s 
ideal of “ plain living and high think- 
ing.” One financial experience that 








the completion of his four score 
years, he received greetings from 
North and South, from America and 
from abroad. School children sang 
his verses, and colored ‘people in dis- 
tant States met in honor of one 
whom they recognized as a_ bene- 
factor. 

This brief sketch may fitly be 
closed with lines taken from Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s fine address to 
Whittier, wherein he voices the hope 
—which will be echoed from ocean to 
ocean—that the aged poet may 

Vouchsafe us long 
This brave autumnal presence, ere the hues 
Slow fading, ere the quaver of thy voice, 
The twilight of thine eye, move men to ask 
Where hides the chariot—in what sunset 
vales, 


Beyond thy chosen river, champ the steeds 
That wait to bear thee skyward ! 








SLEEPY HOLLOW AS IT IS TODAY. 


By Judson Newman Smith. 


ae ]* conferring up- 
bia: on our own 
- Hudson the name 
“ of the American 
, Rhine, summary 
compliment might 
well be thought to 
be exhausted. But 
while no one will 
gainsay the judg- 
ment that has se- 
lected the vine 
mantled hills, the 
forest heights and 
the castled  pin- 
nacles of the Rhine 
as the type of river- 
side beauty, yet on 
the other hand no violence is done 
to ancient discrimination by the as- 
sertion that at least in scfter and 
more touching natural charms the 
Hudson far surpasses its European 
prototype. 

It is fortunate for the Hudson that 
it should have found a poet whose 
nature was so perfectly attuned to 
its subtle spirit; but whatever the 
fair river may owe to Washington 
Irving is but the glad repayment of 
his debt to it. For what reader of 
his life, letters, and works can doubt, 
that in these shores he found the 
only adequate affinity for his sweetly 
sensuous nature ? 

It was these that called forth the 
first impulsive rush of poetic feeiing, 
these alone that furnished the inspir- 
ation and the theme of his genius in 
its loveliest aspect ; and even to the 
setting of his sun they remained 
his solace and the garden spot of his 
affections. 

It was in 1798, in his fifteenth year, 
that, during one of his boyish ex- 
plorations with the gun, he fell upon 
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that spot which, besides lying upon 
his beloved Hudson, seems of all 
others to have satisfied his ideals of 
interior sylvan beauty. 

He calls it that “little valley, or 
rather lap of land, among high hills, 
which is one of the quietest places 
in the whole world,” whose small 
brook but serves to make “just mur- 
mur enough to lull one to repose.” 
He names it Sleepy Hollow, because 
here “a drowsy, dreamy influence 
seems to hang over the land, and to 
pervade the very atmosphere.”’ 

3esides the purely rustic beauties 
of the place there was also, not only 
in scenic suggestion but also in local 
lore, a wealth of legendary material 
for his peculiar fancy, which loved to 
revel in the supernatural—not 
morbidly, but playfully, as the 
vehicle for his genial and exquisite 
humor. Add to these the proximity 
of the many antiquities of his own 
quaint Dutch folk, and it will be 
readily understood why he should 
take this place, above all others he 
knew, to his very heart, as a thing 
beloved. 

Upon this abode of listless repose 
utilitarian manufacture and the 
irreverent railway have made their 
assaults, but have not vanquished. 
A reverent purpose, originating 
partly with Irving himself, has 
largely served to preserve the lower 
valley of the Pocantico with its an- 
cient landmarks, while its upper 
course is still beyond the belt of 
traffic. 

A visit to the Sleepy Hollow of to- 
day is full of recompenses. Con- 
sidering its position, in a thriving 
town but fourteen miles north of 
metropolitan limits, and on the prin- 
cipal highway of the State, it is 
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CARL'S MILL, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


uniquely replete with the antique 
monuments of its spirit genius. 

Indeed, so many still remain, and 
so well have been preserved the char- 
acter and atmosphere of the locality, 
that one may still appreciate, only to 
marvel at, the refinement of sense 
and touch that could seize upon and 
linn them with such exquisite truth, 

Roads have been changed a little 
since the prose poet’s day, but we 
can follow, exactly or approximately, 
nearly all the turnings and twistings 
of the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
and of *‘ Wolfert’s Roost,” from the 
mill where the credulous Knicker- 
bockerfound his Ethiopian authority, 
down to the very spot on which poor 
Ichabod’s cocked hat was found, 
“where the waters ran deep and 
black.” 

About three miles back in the hills 
behind Tarrytown, over the modern 
Sleepy Hollow Road, is that same 
old Carl’s mill, where, ‘as Diedrich 
approached, an old negro thrust his 
head, all dabbled with flour, out of a 
hole above the water wheel, and 
grinned and rolled his eyes, and ap- 





peared to be the very hobgoblin of 
the place. Yet this proved to be the 
great historic genius of the Hollow, 
abounding in valuable information 
never to be acquired from books.” 

It is, indeed, more than ever a 
“goblin pile, shattered and time 
worn.” Inquiry will not find it read- 
ily, for even the fair pedagogue of 
the Hollow, when interrogated as to 
its whereabouts, knew only of “ Hart’s 
icehouses out yonder.” 

Yet it is unmistakable. Its tim- 
bers have taken on the lustrous but 
sober gray of old age; one of its de- 
pendencies has fallen, and treacher- 
ously bridges tHe cataract ‘where 
the Pocantico forces its way down 
the rugged rocks ’’—where Diedrich 
and his sable historian “had long 
talks together, seated on a_ broken 
millstone, heedless of the water and 
the clatter of the mill.” Perchance 
that same stone is beneath the lum- 
bering wreck ; at least the wheel is 
there, and, high up where the still 
existing mill race once poured its 
splashing waters down upon _ the 
wheel, still juts the iron shaft and 
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drum on which once hummed the 


flying belt. 

Inside, beware! The floors are but 
a snare, rotted and worm eaten. It 
is stilia haunted house—not on sunny 
mornings, when it nestles against the 
birch crowned hill and glows with a 
silvery luster; but on bleak, tem- 
pestuous days the “ hobgoblin of the 
place "comes out, and groaning tim- 
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make it seem again “dismal 
clanking wheels and rushing 


’ 


bers 
with 
streams.’ 

Back now, toward Tarrytown ; but 
before we have gone many rods we 
find the tiny 

‘*SteEpy Ho_Ltow FREE ScHoo..” 

These words, in letters far out of 
proportion to the miniature house, 
emblazon a trim, tidy structure with 
gable shaded door, a coquettish little 
belfry and a flag pole, as high as the 
house itself, above the portal, from 
which the national flag floats bravely. 

We are still trying with half shut 
eyes to fancy in its place Ichabod’s 
“low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs, the win- 
dows partly glazed and partly 
patched with leaves of old copy 
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books,” to hear “the low murmur of 
the pupils’ voices, conning over their 
lessons in a drowsy summer day like 
the hum of a beehive”; when hark! 
the faint treble of childish voices 


floats out from the white curtained 
windows. : 

They are singing ; as we approach, 
the refrain dies out—“ The day we 
love 


so well.” The door opens; 





FREE SCHOOL.” 


school is out. QOne tiny chap of four 
trots out and up the road—a fat, 
globe bottomed basket in one hand, 
in the other a peaked and balloon 
crowned cap—for all the world like 
the pictured school boy of a century 
ago. Surely, we think, he must be 
the lineal descendant of one of those 
“little, tough, wrong headed, broad 
skirted Dutch urchins,” and belong 
to one of those old Dutch farmhouses 
just down behind the school house 
by the “ whimpering” brook. 

“Did you hear us singing ?” 

The fair young school mistress is 
at the door, unloosing the halyards 
of the flag, a chubby little girl half 
hiding behind her skirts. 

“The children asked me to help 
them with their Arbor Day songs. I 
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THE BRIDGE OF THE HEADLESS HOKSEMAN, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


have eight pupils,’ she continues, in 
answer to our question ; “ but today 
four had to stay at home to help 
plant potatoes, two had to go to con- 
firmation, and that leaves me with 
just two, you see.” 

Humor, still breathes upon 
Sleepy Hollow School House! 

Here, as of old, is “one large 
room ’—large, doubtless, to those 
eight tiny souls—now quite prim 
and formal with its white walls and 
its long row of blackboards. 
The old log house is gone these 


the 


many decades. It was a fable to 
Irving himself. The one that gave 
him his suggestion went too, as he 
laments in one of his letters ; but into 
the present building they have care- 
fully put every available timber of 
its predecessor, and thus it remains a 
genuine Irving relic. 

On this spot it was, then, that 
Ichabod on that fateful day “ spent 
at least an extra half hour at his 
toilet . . by a bit of broken 


glass that hung up in the school 
house.” 
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And why should we not say it was 
at one of those old Dutch farm- 
houses yonder, with their peaked 
roofs sloping down behind nearly 
to the ground, that he borrowed 
from choleric old Van Ripper the 
lank and burr betangled Gunpowder, 
with the genuine devil in his eye? 
Nay! it is not well to inquire too 
closely ; rather, take it for granted. 
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of one who had been sacking a hen 
roost rather than a fine lady’s heart.” 

For observe, just a little this way, 
and close beside the Paulding monu- 
ment, is the tall, straight tulip tree, 
“connected with the story of the 
unfortunate André, who had_ been 
taken prisoner hard by.” It “ was 
universally known by the name of 
Major André’s tree;” and the spot 





BEEKMAN’S MILL, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


And now we drive westward, to 
where the present Sleepy Hollow 
joins the Broadway of Tarrytown ; 
where we can look far out over the 
bosom of the Tappan Zee, now 


‘motionless and glassy” in the hot 
springtime sun, but anon lashed 
into such fury that the ancient 


Dutch navigators might well have 
“prudently shortened sail and 
implored protection of St. 
Nicholas.” 

From this station we can_ look 
down Broadway to the southward, 
and fancy that an antiquated house 
standing a little back from the new 
road might be the “castle” where 


the 


dwelt the lovely and well dowered 
flirt, the plump Katrina, and whence 
stole forth, that autumn midnight, 
the unhappy Ichabod, “ with the air 


was a fearful one, “ from the tales of 
strange sights and doleful lamenta- 
tions concerning it.” 

It is not the self same tree, to be 
sure; for that was struck down by 
lightning in 1801, on the very day 
that the news of Arnold’s death came 
to Tarrytown; buta slip from the 
ill omened trunk was planted in its 
place and has grown as tall as its 
progenitor, “which towered like a 
giant above all the other trees of 
the neighborhood.” 

Its horrors poor Ichabod escaped 
only to encounter, close by, “at the 
identical spot where André was cap- 
tured,” that “ huge, misshapen, black 
and towering thing,” the Headless 
Horseman. 

Past the very point where we 
stand he wildly urged his steed, 
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which, quite as frenzied as himself, 
turned down the hill by yonder road 
that descends toward the river. 
Midway down we lose the trail for 
a while, for the course of the road 
has been changed. But we follow it 
downward to the bridge, with its 
graceful ellipse completed in the 
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“bridge famous in goblin story,” 
where Ichabod “saw the goblin ris- 
ing in his stirrup, and in the very act 
of hurling hisheadathim. . . . It 
encountered his cranium with a tre- 
mendous crash—he was_ tumbled 
headlong into the dust, and Gun- 
powder, the black steed, and the 











THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


black waters of the Pocantico, here 
dammed up to feed the now idle mill 
pond, 

And now weare almost in the very 
heart of classic Sleepy Hollow. Be- 
neath us is the stream, to our left 
the pond and the old mill, before us 
“swells the green knoll on which 
stands the whitewashed church.” 
But forthe moment we disdain these ; 
instead, we turn upward through 
a sepulchral stone yard, follow the 
Pocantico by its southern shore, and, 
where the steady puff of factory 
steam profanes the stillness of the 
dark glen, just over a makeshift 
bridge, we face around and look 
down stream. 

At our very feet, on either bank a 
rude pile of stones tells where the 
rushing stream was spanned by the 


goblin rider passed by like a whirl- 
wind.” 

This is the scene depicted so faith- 
fully by the artist in all its solemn 
beauty. If we should scramble up 
the overhanging hill and trace the 
stream a little further back, we 
should find a rugged path on its 
very brink where tangled trees shut 
in “the philosophic shades of Sleepy 
Hollow,” and, undisturbed by the 
faint roar of its near by “ Living 
Waters,” enjoy at least for a short 
hour the enchantment of its “ spell 
bound oblivion.” 

Here, on this very bank above us, 
fitly sleep the dead, and if we now 
retrace our steps down stream and 
past the old abutments, we shall see 
a lovely view missed on the way up. 
Above us, on this the south slope of 
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the hill, lies the city of the dead, ter- 
minating tothe west in the old Dutch 
church and burying ground. 

“JT hope, some day or other, to 
sleep my last sleep in that favorite 
resort of my boyhood . where 
my dust may mingle with the dust of 
those most dear to me.” 

We can see his marble headstone 
gleaming high up on that sunny 
southern slope. On either hand ex- 
tend the graves of the many relatives 
gathered here at his own behest. 
One of his earliest cares on coming 
to Sunnyside was the removal to this 
plot from New York of “the dust of 
those most dear.” 

In a letter to the Avickerbocker 
Magazine in 1849 concerning the 
newly incorporated cemetery, he pre- 
dicts with sure foresight the desir- 
able result of the enterprise: “It 
will keep that beautiful and um- 
brageous neighborhood sacred from 
the anti-poetical and all-leveling axe.” 

In the same communication he 
laments that the “plain matter-of- 
fact men’’ who were the projectors 


had named it the “ Tarrytown” in- 
stead of the “Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery.” ‘The latter name,” he con- 
fidently asserts, “would have been 
enough of itself to secure the pat- 
ronage of all desirous of sleeping 
quietly in their graves.” But it was 
not until 1864 that the Legislature 
was invoked and a tardy tribute 
rendered toits noblest patron, by the 
adoption of the only appropriate 
name—The Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 

But let us continue down the 
stream again to the millpond and 
northward over its bridge. To our 
left, before we ascend to the tiny 
church perched above. we turn in 
between the portals of the ancient 
“ Philipsen Manor.” 

We have no eyes fo: the remodeled 
“ Philipsen Castle,” now inhabited 
by unromantic but hospitable Irish 
folk, who bring us fruit and flowers 
while we tarry. It is the old mill— 
‘“Beekman’'s Mill’—close beside it, 
which holds us in admiration—a 
genuine old red and white mill, sag- 
ging with its weight of years and 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The Bust of a Statue by John Mundy. 


lovingly protected and caressed by 
grand old sympathetic willows, that 
let us peep out beneath their droop- 
ing arches, far over fresh meadows 
and the hazy waters tothe gray green 
hills of the further shore. 

An inlet of the Hudson overflowed 
those lowlands long years ago, and 
boats from the West Indies floated up 
under the very windows of the mill, 
so long ago that 1t may have been 
even before Ichabod and his bevy of 
country damsels were to be seen be- 
tween services on Sundays “saunter- 
ing along the banks of the adjacent 
millpond,.” 

The little church remains, the old- 
est in the State, buiit of bricks 
brought from Holland some time 
about the vear 1650, and so quaintly 
described in ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost.” The 
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two weathercocks still ar- 
rogantly point the ‘ per- 
petual contradiction be- 
tween them on all points 
of windy doctrine; em- 
blematic, alas! of the 
Christian propensity 
to schism and _ contro- 
versy.”’ 

And lastly the burying 
ground, where beneath 
the crumbling tomb- 
stones of twoand a quar- 
ter centuries agone, 

‘* Each in his narrow cell for- 
ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep” 





a churchyard that in- 
vites an elegy. 

These are but the prin- 
cipal few of the land- 
marks of romance and 
history dotting a _ terri- 
tory particularly fertile 
in dramatic colonial re- 
miniscence. The rest are 
all to be easily found by 
intelligent inquiry. 

One of the best of the 
resident authorities, a re- 
verent admirer of the 
poet satirist, is Mr. John 
Mundy, the blind sculp- 
tor, to whom we are in- 
debted for the privilege 
of reproducing in these pages a yet 
unpublished photograph of the bust 
of his life size statue of Irving, still in 
the process of modeling. This work, 
a labor of love and a most remark- 
able demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of artistic translation by a hand 
unaided by the eye, will constitute 
probably the most speaking and 
truthfully characteristic portrait of 
the genius of Sleepy Hollow, both in 
lineaments, pose, and spirit. 

But no visit tothe scene of Irving’s 
writings is complete without a pil- 
grimage to the author’s very fane— 
Sunnyside, about three miles south 
of Sleepy Hollow—‘the quiet, se- 
cluded, poetic haunt in which a 
great author wrote his greatest 
works.” 

For years he had both eye and 

















heart set upon this place, but it was 
not until 1835 that his unsettled 
finances enabled him to purchase 
these “ten acres lying at the foot of 
Oscar’s farm on the river bank.” 

“ There is a small stone Dutch cot- 
tage on it,” he wrote. “I have had 
an architect up there, and shall build 
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him from the opposite hills in “the 
still twilight of a summer evening.”’ 
This is the “little old fashioned 
stone mansion,” so beautifully pictur- 
ed in “ Wolfert’s Roost,” ‘all made 
up of gable ends, and as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat. It 
is said, in fact, to have been modeled 
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SUNNYSIDE, OR WOLFERT'S ROOST. 


upon the old mansion this summer. 
My idea is to make a little nookery, 
somewhat in the Dutch style, quaint 
but unpretending,” and to “keep it 
as a nest to which I can resort when 
in the mood.” 

And when was he not? Biddento 
far Spain, his letters teem with long- 
ings for his “dear” and “darling 
little Sunnyside,” and when at length 
old age and honors were heavy 
upon him, he was but too eager to re- 
tire thither, where for thirteen repose- 
ful years, in “rural felicity” and on 
“one of the most delicious banks in 
the world for reading and dozing 
and dreaming,” he could bask, “al- 
most a worshiper of the sun,” in the 
golden beams that filtered through 
the sheltering locusts, or watch the 
“surple shadows ” creeping toward 





after the cocked hat of Peter the 
Headstrong.” 

His greatest care in those days, as 
it was his devoted hobby, was to 
superintend the smallest detail of 
domestic routine and economy, to 
the distress of the ladies, when the 
bachelor nest had become the family 
homestead. It was, besides, a lovely 
and hospitable Mecca for many of 
the brightest intellectual lights of 
those days, a fact which served 
largely to introduce the neighbor- 
hood to the wealth and fashion that 
populate it today. 

Few now intrude upon the sec- 
luded precincts of the old mansion 
itself. An infrequent pilgrim may 
pass between its open gates, and 
awed by the slumbrous hush will 
gaze upon its closed casements with 
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silent reverence. But the place is 
still as joyously sunny as when it 
poured its gold upon the silver head 
of its dreamy genius. 

There, guarded by his two vener- 
able nieces, is preserved his study 





THE EVENING TRYST. 


with its desk and chair and writing 
materials almost as he left them, as 
if inviting the spirit to kindle in the 
stony eyes of his presiding effigy, 
to step forth and again take up its 
magic pen. 





THE EVENING TRYST. 


ROSIER than blushing roses 
Close by the garden gate, 
As twilight the day incloses, 

Somebody lingers late. 


It is Maud with ringlets flying, 
The handsomest village girl ; 
My wish I thought worth trying— 

I wished for a single curl. 


While a zephyr fanned the garden 
With a breath compassionate, 

I turned to its trim, tall warden 
Who stood at the garden gate. 


Sweet bowered in that fair haven, 
I but half my heart expressed, 
Yet her form was at once engraven 

Deep down in my inmost breast. 


So I asked for the flying token, 

The curl that had touched my heart, 
But I saw by the answer spoken 

That from oxe she would not part. 


Then, summoning more devotion, 
I judged by a look let fall, 

It would be a happier notion 
To ask for the girl and all! 


My rashness did not bereave me, 
And so blest was the bond of fate 
That more than one curl, believe me, 

I won at the garden gate. 


Now under the blush of roses, 
Far from the loud world’s throng, 
On my shoulder a head reposes— 
And nobody thinks it wrong. 


Toel Benton. 
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By Thomas Winthrop Halt. 


“6 


DON’T care—I’m _ happy,” said 
Frank. 
“T’m sure I don’t care, I’m happy, 
perfectly happy—don’t see how I 
could be more so,” said Nellie. 

Neither was looking at the other. 
Each tried to be absorbed in a book, 
but certainly neither was absorbed, 
for on the average, during the entire 
afternoon, they had made remarks 
similar to the foregoing at least once 
every ten minutes. 

“ Did you say, Nellie,” continued 
Frank, just a trifle doubtfully, “that 
there was enough in the house for 
supper and breakfast?” 

“I’m quite sure, dear,” said Nellie, 
“that there is enough for supper, 
and perhaps for breakfast. But we 
won't want much for breakfast. You 
know that you have very often said 
that you did not care for much 
breakfast, and really I can get along 
on nothing at all.” 

‘*T don’t see what we have to worry 
about then, do you?” 

“Indeed I do not. I think we 
have every reason to be perfectly 
happy,” she answered. 

“Sure of supper today and break- 
fast tomorrow—-I should say we had 
every reason to be thankful,” con- 
tinued Frank. 

“ Yes,” added Nellie. “Just think 
of the number of people in the world 
who are sure neither of supper today 
nor breakfast tomorrow. Take the 
case of acannibal——” 

“Just what I was thinking,” broke 
in Frank. “He is dependent on the 
chance call of a missionary—surely a 
precarious existence.” 

“Oh, Frank, you are joking,” said. 
Nellie. 

“ Proof that Iam perfectly happy,” 
responded Frank. 

“While I am perfectly happy,” 





said Nellie, “I do wish that the firm 
had not failed and that you had not 
lost your position.” 

“Yes, and while I am _ perfectly 
happy,” said Frank, “I do wish that 
our parents had not objected to our 
marriage.” 

“The idea that we, who are child- 
ren, both of us, of rich parents, 
should be left to the disagreeable 
expedient of pawning the few wed- 
ding presents that we received !” 

‘Say rather the disagreeable ex- 
pedient of pawning the last wedding 
present that we received—now—now 
—now—little wife, you are going to 
ery.” 

‘Indeed I am not,” said Nellie, 
struggling bravely to suppress the 
tears. “I think we are very lucky to 
have any wedding presents to pawn. 
In fact I think we are very lucky, 
any way.” 

“And so dol,” added Frank, “very, 
very \ucky——” just there he was 
interrupted. 

There is no better time than an in- 
terruption to explain the condition 
of affairs in a romance, so I will take 
advantage of the present one, which 
may be the only interruption in my 
story. Frank and Nellie Hayward 
had married against their parents’ 
wishes. Their parents, though rich, 
refused to help them in any way or 
even to receive them in their homes 
frank was brave and manly and 
Nellie was sensible and womanly. 
They determined to do for them- 
selves, and at the very outset madea 
solemn compact with each other that 
come what might they would con- 
sider their love for each other com- 
pensation for all the ills of life. 

For a time things went very well. 
Frank obtained a position that en- 
abled them to live very comfortably 





in a furnished flat. But as in the life 
of every one else, the time came 
when luck turned against them. The 
firm that employed Frank failed, and 
he was unable to get another posi- 
tion. The little money that they had 
saved up from his salary was soon 
exhausted. They were forced to the 








THE HAPPY COUPTLE. 


was rather surprised, though, when 
at the invitation of his wife the door 
was opened by a queer old man who 
looked at each of them over the rims 
of his eyeglasses for a full minute 
before he spoke. 

“ Mr.and Mrs. Hayward, I believe,” 
he said at length. 























“THE DOOR WAS OPENED BY A QUEER OLD MAN.” 


disagreeable expedient of pawning 
such things of value as they pos- 
sessed, and finally they had come to 
the end of even that resource. 

Never during all their trouble had 
either acknowledged to the other 
that they were anything but happy. 
The crisis, however, had just about 
been reached. They were in a quan- 
dary. It was a question whether 
they would be forgiven by their 
parents under any circumstances, and 
they were not at all willing to 
acknowledge that they had made a 
mistake. 

But there was an interruption, It 
was a knock at the door. Nellie rose 
from her seat, and Frank was about 
to do so when it occurred to him 
that the chances were that it was a 
creditor, and he thought it hardly 
worth while to go tou the door. He 


“Yes, sir,” replied Nellie. ‘ Will 
you take a chair ?”’ 

“ Ought to have been named Way- 
ward, I suppose,” he said, chuckling 
to himself, as he took the proffered 
chair. “I suppose my visit is rather 
unexpected.” 

“ Decidedly,” said Frank curtly. 

“Well, it is the unexpected that 
always happens,” said the old gentle- 
man. “I was rather surprised to 
hear you through the door, accident- 
ally of course, assuring yourselves 
that you were very lucky and very 
happy and all that sort of thing.” 

“May I inquire what business it is 
of yours, sir?” asked Frank. 

“ None, except that it assured me 
that I had found the right place,” 
answered the old gentleman. 

‘“And what place were you looking 
for?” asked Frank. 




















“The house of a happy married 
couple,” said the old gentleman. 

“You have found it,” said Frank 
and Nellie together. 

“Ah!” said the old gentleman. 
“Tt is quite a curiosity. I suppose 
you will pardon an old gentleman 
like myself, if he asks a few ques- 
tions. I am a student of human 
nature, you know, and who knows ?— 
perhaps this visit may redound to 
your advantage.” 

“Fire away,” said Frank, who was 
beginning to be interested. 

“In the first place, what was the 
occasion of your saying just now that 
you were lucky?” 

“ Because we had some wedding 
presents to pawn,” answered the in- 
genuous Frank. 

“No,” corrected his wife gently, 
‘because we had had some wedding 
presents to pawn.” 

“Dear me,” said the old gentle- 
man, “they are all pawned then ?” 

“Yes,” answered Nellie, “ but that 
does not make us unhappy.” 

‘“‘ T suppose that you occupy a good 
position,” said the old gentleman to 
Frank. 

“T have lost my position, sir,” the 
latter answered. 

“You have plenty of money in the 
bank ?” : 

“ None.” 

“Undoubtedly you have a well 
stocked larder, though?” 

“It is about exhausted.” 

“Of course in case of real distress 
you have your parents to rely on?” 

“On the contrary, we would not 
wish to ask them to help us under 
any circumstances.” 

“Well, young man,” said the old 
gentleman excitedly, “will you tell 
me what in the world you are going 
to do?” 

“T would much rather have you 
_tell me what I am going to do,” an- 
swered Frank. 

“ Nothing,” answered the old gen- 
tleman solemnly. 
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“That’s what I have been doing 
quite a while.” 

“ The fact is,” continued the old 
gentleman, “ you are precisely what 
you were saying you were when I 
knocked on your door—you are 
lucky. Iamamanof whimsicalities. 
I have been looking all my life for a 
happy married couple. Some one, 
never mind who, told me that you 
were the couple I was looking for. I 
did not believe it for a long time, 
but when I discovered that you were 
in hard luck, and still were not com- 
plaining, I began to believe it. My 
mission on earth is tu assist happy 
couples who are in hard luck. This 
is the first time I have ever had a 
chance to fulfill my mission. It is all 
the more to your advantage, though 
—there is more money in the fund 
than there would be if the world 
were stocked with happy couples. 
I propose to settle on you a little in- . 
come of five thousand dollars a year.” 

The old gentleman paused to see 
what effect this startling announce- 
ment would have on the happy 
couple. The effect was not marked. 
They looked at him very much as 
they would look at a curiosity. 

“T suppose you think I am an in- 
sane man,” he said angrily. 

“No,” answered Nellie, “but I 
think you are my father with a wig 
and eyeglasses and a very poor at- 
tempt at a disguised voice.” Saying 
which she ran to him and threw her 
arms about his neck. 

“Well, Iam,” said the old gentle- 
man laughingly, as he removed his 
disguise, “and I frankly confess that 
fora long time I have had a dis- 
guised heart. I didn’t want to help 
you until I thought you needed it, 
so I waited. But I will tell vou this 
—if you had acknowledged that you 
were not happy I would have given 
you double the allowance I have.” 

“JT don’t care,” said Nellie. “I’m 
perfectly happy.” 

“And so am I,” said Frank. 











IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. 
By Anna L. Weir. 


" You don’t look a day older, 
Tina.” 

“And you haven't changed a mite, 
Claire.” 

“Of course I have changed con- 
siderably. If I hadn’t why should I 
have come these four hundred miles 
to keep our seven years’ compact?” 

“ But you look just the same. You 
are as pretty asever. Nobody in the 
world would take you for twenty 
three. Are you sure now, Tina, quite 
sure that you aren’t as good as en- 

gaged? You remember we promised 
to tell each other just as soon as we 
became interested in a man.” 

“Well, dear, you begin, then.” 

“T begin? Why, Christine Mark- 
ham, who said that I was interested 
in any man?” 

“ Nobody yet, but I want you to 
say it. You don’t suppose I’m going 
to do all the confessing, do you?” 

“T don’t see why I should be the 
first. You’re the older.” Claire 
flushed a little as she leaned forward 
in her impulsive way and kissed her 
friend. They had met this morning 
for the first time in seven years. 
They had parted last at school and 
had agreed to meet seven years from 
this time. It was an idea of Chris- 
tine’s. 

“You know we are said to be a 
different person physically every 
seven years,” she said. 

Christine was a Western girl. 
Claire lived in Boston, but in spite of 
the distance between their homes 
they had confidently expected to see 
each other now and then during the 
interval. But Claire had gone to re- 


main abroad for some time after her 
graduation, and meantime the corre- 
spondence between the two began to 
flag. Each had her own interests, 
growing out of her immediate envir- 


onment, which it was natural should 
overshadow an intimacy which in the 
nature of things was now but a 
memory. But as the date for the re- 
union drew near each recalled it, and 
two letters in reference to the event 
crossed each other. Then the corre- 
spondence became brisk till it was 
settled that Christine should come 
to Boston and visit her friend. And 
now they had been together just two 
hours. 

“ But I’m only a year older, Claire,” 
was Christine’s reply to the other’s 
final remark. ‘ And besides, I can 
see that you have something to tell. 
Now begin.” 

Christine’s eyes were fastened in- 
tently on her companion’s face. She 
had noted the flush when it first 
made its appearance. She felt that it 
betokened something, and hers was 
a romantic nature, else probably she 
would not-have thought of this seven 
years’ reunion. She was determined 
now that her friend should make a 
confidante of her. 

“ But if one hasn’t anything to tell 
how can one begin ?” Claire had drop- 
ped Christine’s hand and was twisting 
her handkerchief between her fingers 
nervously. “I’m younger than you. 
It’s more natural that you should 
have an—an affair than that I should. 
Tell meall about it, Tina, dear, won't 
you?” 

Christine suddenly leaned forward 
and took her friend in her arms. 
Pressing her cheek close against that 
of Claire she whispered: “Ah, you 
sly puss, you little diplomatist! You 
think that I will tell you my secret 
for the pleasure of hearing yours. 
Well, I will. Isitabargain? Come, 
on the sacred honor of the seven 
years’ league.” 

Christine straightened herself and 











with a solemn expression held one 
hand raised, pointing to the ceiling. 

“ Ah, Tina, Tina, are you really in 
love with some one?” 

Claire put her two hands together 
and sat looking at her companion 
with a rapturous expression. 

“ Swear, first,” responded the 
other with mock seriousness. ‘“ You 
must tell me your experience if I tell 
mine.” 

“ Ah, Tina, how ridiculous you are! 
I said there wasn’t anything for me 
to tell.” 

Down came Christine’s hand into 
her lap. 

“Then of course there can be no 
exchange,” she said decisively. 

Claire looked disappointed, hurt 
almost. 

“ But that isn’t fair, Tina,” she ex- 
claimed, putting an arm about her 
friend’s waist. “ It—-it isn’t my fault 
I haven’t any story to tell.” 

“ Ah, then is it his?” broke in the 
other quickly. ‘Come now, Claire, 
if I tell you my little romance there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t return 
the compliment. You see you can’t 
deceive me. I know you have one. 
Now then, is it a bargain?” 

“Well, if you won't call it a ro- 
mance, but just want me to say a 
word or two about—about the way a 
certain person impresses me, [ll 
agree. Now tell me your experi- 
ence. What is he like?” 

Claire had hung her head and 
moved her foot uneasily back and 
forth across the carpet during the 
first part of this speech. Now she 
arranged herself more comfortably 
on the divan, took one of Christine’s 
hands to hold in hers during the re- 
cital, and prepared to listen. 

“Oh, he is tall, and—well—he is 
neither dark nor light. But very 
handsome. I am sure you would 
think so too, Claire, if you should see 
him. And so smart.” 

“Where was it that you met him?” 
Claire went on. 

“It was at Lake Minnetonka. It 
is perfectly lovely there, Claire. The 
hotels are right on the water's edge, 
and the boats 7 





“ But about the man. What did he 
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do? What did you say? Do you 
write to each other and when do you 
expect tosee him again? You’re not 
engaged, are you?” 

“Oh, dear me, I haven’t seen him 
now for—for several weeks.” 

“ And he likes you, does he? But 
of course he does, or you wouldn’t 
be telling me anything about it.” 

“Well, he hasn’t told me so yet,” 
rejoined Christine. ‘“ But now it is 
your turn, Claire. I’m just dying to 
hear of your Romeo.” 

“No, indeed, it isn’t my turn yet. 
There’s lots you must tell me first 
You—you haven’t a picture of him 
with you, have you ?” 

“Why, Claire, of course not.” 

“Then describe him more min- 


utely. You say he is tall and neither 
light nor dark. What color is his 
hair?” 


“Brown, a sort of chestnut, you 
know.” 

“And does he wear a mustache or 
a beard?” 

“Just a mustache. Don’t you re- 
member we used to say we'd never 
have a lover unless he wore a mus- 
tache ?” 

“Oh yes, and this is the ideal one. 
Well, how old is he?” 

“About twenty six or eight. Of 
course I don’t know about that for 
certain.” 

“ And is he rich?” 

“He’s pretty well off. Naturally 
he wouldn't be the ideal lover if he 
wasn't.” 

“What business is he in?” 
went on. 

Christine did not answer immedi- 
ately. She sat looking straight at 
Claire, who was now holding both 
her friend’s hands and gazing at her 
in a sort of rapt daze. Finally she 
said: “Business? Oh yes, he’s a 
lawyer.” 

“A lawyer! Claire repeated the 
words. She drew her hands away 
with a sudden movement, then 
looked confused and got up to cross 
the room and pull the shade down 
a few inches, although the sun had 
not yet begun to send its rays under 
it. 

“Yes. 


Claire 


You haven’t forgotten that 
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day we counted up the buttons on 
my ulster and it came out ‘lawyer’ 
for me? What was it for you, 
Claire?” 

“ J—I can’t remember, Tina, it was 
so long ago. But what is the 
lawyer’s name?” Claire had picked 
up a fan from the center table. She 
held this now so as partially to 
screen her face as she put the ques- 
tion. 

“Haven’t I told you enough yet, 
Claire? Remember every question 
that I have answered you must an- 
swer for me.” 

“Yes, yes, Tina. But his name, tell 
me that.” 

Claire seemed strangely excited. 
She tapped the fan impatiently 
against her teeth. Her eyes were 
dilated ; the flush on her cheeks was 
spreading to her temples, where it 
seemed to turn to moisture that stood 
out in little beads unheeded. 

“All right then, my dear. But a 
name for a name, remember that. 
Here it is—one that has always been 
my favorite, though—plain, simple 
John.” 

Claire gave a sort of gasp behind 
the fan. She put out one hand as if 
to clutch Christine, then drew it 
quickly back again. Her eyesclosed, 
her body swayed from side to side, 
and then her friend sprang up and 
put both arms about her. 

“Claire, Claire!” she cried. “What 
is the matter?” 

She placed her gently down on the 
divan. Then she turned quickly to 
the dressing table, looking for some 
restoratives. She picked up a vin- 
aigrette, and after applying it, had the 
satisfaction of seeing Claire open 
her eyes. 

“My dear girl, what is it ?” whis- 
pered Christine, bending over her. 
* Your hand is as cold as ice. Do 
you feel faint? Shall I call your 
mother?” 

Claire turned and grasped the 
other’s arm, fiercely almost. 


“Oh no, no,” she cried. “Say 
nothing about it to any one. It is 
nothing. Iam all right now.” She 


raised herself to a sitting position. 
** Now tell me where you would like 
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me to take you this afternoon. Shall 
we go for a drive or would you pre- 
fer the matinée?” 

Christine made no reply for the 
moment. She stood there by the 
divan looking down upon her friend 
earnestly, solemnly. 

“Claire,” she said suddenly, “ you 
must tell me what is the matter with 
you. It is something that I said; 
something about that man.” 

“Don’t, oh, Tina, don’t!” Claire 
raised her hands as if to ward off a 
blow. 

“Yes, I will, I must,” the other 
went on. ‘I have been wicked, 
brutal, but I didn’t know, truly, 
Claire, I didn’t know. It is only a 
coincidence. It all came of my love 
for romance.” 

“Don’t speak of it again, Tina 
Markham. If you dol Claire 
had raised her voice, but it suddenly 
failed her and she dropped weakly 
back among the cushions, covering 
her face with her hands. 

“T must speak of it, Claire. You 
are all wrong. You have believed 
every word I said and there is not 
one of them true. It is like Marjory 
Daw. You have read that, Claire? 
There wasn’t any Marjory, you 
know.” 

“Well?” ‘Claire had taken her 
hands from her face. She was look- 
ing up at her friend’s lips as if her 
very life hung on the words that 
should next issue from them. 

“T never met any such man as I 
have just described. I made it all up 
out of the ideal we had had at school, 
just to get you to tell me your story.” 

“And you never knew a lawyer 
whose first name is John and who 
has brown hair?” 

“No, dear, I couldn’t possibly 
have told you his last name. It was 
very wrong of me, and to show how 
penitent I am I shall not ask you to 
tell me your story. Not now, at any 
rate. Do you forgive me, Claire?” 

The other’s answer was to reach 
up, draw her friend’s face down to 
hers, and in this attitude to weepa 
few tears in which all that there was 
of sorrow was not for herself but for 
Christine, who did not know her joy. 

















By Morris 


V HILE the English speaking 

stage has today not a single 
heroine who will take rank among 
the great names of dramatic history, 
it undoubtedly possesses more good 
actresses than it everhad before. Asa 
proof of this assertion, reckon, if you 
can, how many women of the profes- 
sion are capable of assuming leading 
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Bacheller. 


Reflect 
histrionic 
eminence are springing up each suc- 
cessive season, equipped with some- 


parts in tragedy or comedy. 
how many aspirants to 


and en- 
training, 
them as 


thing more than ambition 
thusiasm—with study and 
with abilities that stamp 
performers of real promise. 


Some of the actresses who. be- 
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long to this young and rising class 
have been sketched in previous ar- 
ticles in this magazine. There are 
many others no less worthy of notice. 
Such is for instance Miss Isabelle 
Evesson, who in society comedies 
and emotional plays has within the 
last few seasons pleased critical audi- 
ences on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Miss Evesson’s decade of stage ex- 
perience has been varied enough. It 
began at Daly’s Theater, New York, 
where she first appeared before she 
was sixteen, in * The Royal Middy.” 
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In “Cinderella at School” 
she was Miss Rehan’s un- 
derstudy, and filled her 
part, Psyche, with success 
while on the road. Seek- 
ing a speedier means of 
professional advance- 
ment than the slow pro- 
motion of a stock com- 
pany, Miss Evesson left 
Daly’s to replace Mrs. 
McKee Rankin as Carrots 
in “ Forty Nine.” Charles 
Wyndham, who saw her 
in this character, proffer- 
ed her an engagement at 
the Criterion in London. 
At the same time Mr. Les- 
ter Wallack offered her 
the part of Fuchsia Leach 
in “*Moths.” She chose 
the latter, and as a mem- 
ber of the notable com- 
pany then attached to Mr. 
Wallack’s New York play- 
house she was favorably 
received inthe metropolis. 
Then came a season with 
Richard Mansfield, and 
then two yearsin London, 
the result of a renewal of 
Mr. Wyndham’'s previous 
offer. 

Miss Evesson was one 
of the first, as well as the 
youngest, of the Ameri- 
can actresses who in the 
last few years have taken 
prominent places on the 
British stage. She took 
part in several plays that 
had long runsin London, 
and returned to America 
in the summer of 1886 to appear as 
Dora in the melodrama ‘ Harbor 
Lights” at the Boston Museum. The 
piece ran to crowded houses for 
seventeen weeks—a success rarely 
equaled in Boston theatrical annals. 
“ Harbor Lights’? was succeeded by 
“Held by the Enemy,” in) which 
Miss Evesson was Susan. During the 
early months of 1887 she took part 
in a series of revivals of standard 
comedies at the Museum, playing 
such characters as Dora in “ Diplo- 
macy” and Lydia Languish in “ The 
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played leading parts with Henry E. 
Dixey until ill heaith compelled her 


r 
‘ 
KATHERINE GRAY, 
Rivals.” She appeared, too, as 
Ophelia and as Galatea—the last 
named at her own benefit. From 


Boston she went to Chicago, where 
she played in “ Moths’’—again as 
Fuchsia Leach—and as the heroine in 
Steele Mackaye’s “A Noble Rogue.” 

In 1888 and the following year 
Miss Evesson traveled all over the 
country with one of the Little Lord 
Fauntleroy companies, her sympa- 
thetic rendering of the part of Dear- 
est attracting especial encomiums. 


Her latest New York appearance was 
as Mrs. Brown in “Dr. Bill” at the 
Theater. 


Garden Last season she 





temporary retirement, and she re- 
fused subsequent engagements to 
devote herself to the Actors’ Fund 
Fair. Her efforts notably contributed 
to the Fair’s success. Together with 
Miss Estelle Clayton, who is her 
sister, Miss Evesson raised for it 
nearly ten thousand dollars in money 
or goods. 

Demand rules supply, and in this 
age when comedy is in the ascendant 
it is not strange that tragedy should 
attract a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the aspirants for theat- 
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rical laurels. To Miss Minna Gale 
is due the credit of adhering steadily 
to a high dramatic ideal at a time 
when the classical and the Shakspe- 
rian are far less popular than other 
and less dignified branches of theat- 
rical art. 

In Shakspere this young actress in 
herits the traditions of Booth, Bar- 
rett, and Modjeska. She was with 
the late Lawrence Barrett six years 
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Of the Francis Wilson Opera Company 
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ago, and had been taking small parts, 
when Marie Wainwright left the 
company, and Miss Gale was sud- 
denly promoted to leading business. 
Her previous stage experience was a 
season with Daniel Bandmann, dur- 
ing which she traveled all over the 
country, from Boston to San _ Fran- 
cisco, drawing no salary, and playing 
all sorts of Shaksperian parts—-ap 
pearing, for instance, one night, as 
both the Quween and the 
Ghost in “ Hamlet.” 
Miss Gale was born 
twenty six years ago at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
and was educated in Ger- 
many, Where she spent 
seven years as a child, 
after the death of her 
father. Her own choice 
led her upon the stage, a 
vear or two after return- 
ing to America. Her in- 
itiation into the arduous 
actualities of theatrical 
life did not quench her 
enthusiasm, but it so ex- 
hausted her physical 
powers that her mother 
insisted upon her leaving 
the Bandmann company. 
She was playing with the 
Amaranth club in Brook- 
lvn when Lawrence Bar- 
-rett’s manager saw her 
and offered her an engage- 
ment. She remained with 
Mr. Barrett during his 
association with Edwin 
Booth and until his death, 
some fifteen months ago. 
Since then she has ap- 
peared independently in 
Shaksperian plays, and 
has revived Oscar Wilde’s 
“Duchess of Padua,” 


which Mr. Barrett pro- 
duced as “Guido Fer- 
ranti.” 


While it lacks the mag- 
netic spark of genius that 
marks true _ histrionic 
greatness, Miss Gale’s 
work is notable for its in- 
telligence, its refinement, 
and its conscientiousness. 
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LAURA BURT. 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus, Ohio 


She is one of the few actresses who 
never relax an effort whether the 
house be good or bad. /udvet and 
Rosalind are perhaps her best parts. 
The engraving on page 302 shows 
her as Porta in “ Julius Czesar.” 

On page 304 is the portrait of a 
young actress who ina very short dra- 
matic career has established herself 
as one of the comic opera favorites of 
the metropolis. Miss Lyford gradu- 
ated from Charles Hoyt’s farce com- 
edy company, with which she made 
her debut in the “ Rag Baby.” In the 
““Hole in the Ground,” besides tak- 
ing a small part, she was understudy 
for Mrs. Hoyt’s role of the Lunch 
Counter Girl, which she was frequent- 


ly called upon to assume. She did it 
so well that next year the character 
was permanently assigned to her. She 
was playing at Hooley’s Theater in 
Chicago when Francis Wilson saw her 
at a matinée, and offered her a place 
inthe summer run of the “ Oolah ” at 
the Broadway Theater, New: York. 
Mr. Hoyt consenting to waive her 
contract for the following season, 
Miss Lyford came to the metropolis, 
where for three years she has been a 
picturesque and popular figure in 
comic opera. Her engagement with 
Mr. Wilson will end after his visit to 
San Francisco in August, when Miss 
Lyford hopes to find amore favor- 
able dramatic opportunity than that 
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afforded her by the small part for 
which she is cast in the “ Lion 
Tamer.” 

As an exponent of the grace of 
motion, Miss Loie Fuller may cer- 
tainly be regarded as the type of a 
phase of contemporary dramatic 
taste. Her stage career has been an 
interesting one. Her taste for ap- 
pearing in public was innate. At 
three she recited one of Dr. Watts’s 
hymns atachurch celebration, At 
eight she delivered temperance 
lectures with what is recorded as 


FLORRIE WEST. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chieago 
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telling effectiveness. At fourteen, 
her ambition expanding beyond the 
limits of the little I[llinois town 
where she was born, she made her 
debut on the professional stage. 

For a time she experimented with 
a wide variety of parts. One night 
she played Rosalind or Juliet, the 
next she was the soubrette of some 
forgotten farce. Four years ago, 
after a period devoted to voice cul- 
ture, she came to New York asa sing- 
ing comedienne in a company that 
played “ Our Irish Visitors” under 
the management of J. M. Hill. 
In the metropolis she was en- 
gaged for the title rdle of 
“ Little Jack Sheppard” at the 
Bijou Opera House. Then, 
after a tour of the West Indies, 
in 1890 she went to London, 
and for eighteen months was 
with the Gaiety Company. 
There she acted as Florence 
St. John’s understudy, and 
learned from Letty Lind some 
of her terpsichorean skill. The 
so called serpentine dance 
which has, since Miss Fuller’s 
return to America, been one of 
the varied attractions of Mr. 
Hoyt’s successful farce, “A 
Trip to Chinatown,” in an 
evolution of her own, based 
upon Miss Lind’s “flower 
dance.” Its amazing whirl of 
streaming draperies—the 
dancer’s skirt is said to be 
thirty five yards in circum- 
ference—was suggested by 
certain oriental dancing cos- 
tumes. One of these was sent 
to Miss Fuller trom Constan- 
tinople, which, though fully 
as expansive as the comet-like 
garment she now wears, 
weighed, she declares, but 

eight ounces. 
Such minor 


” 


the 


lights of 
contemporary theatrical world 


as Laura’ Burt, Katherine 
Gray, and Florrie West are 
at least picturesque stage 
figures. Miss Burt, a soubrette 
who has demonstrated the 
possession of real dramatic 
ability, merits a word of 
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further mention. She 
first attracted attention 
by her rendering of juve- 
nile parts in some of 
Denman _ Thompson’s 
plays a few years since. 
Subsequently she was 
for some time under the 
management of J. J. 
Spies at Forepaugh’s 
Theater in Philadelphia, 
where she played in 
characters of a similar 
order. She was, however, 
ambitious of dramatic 
advancement,anda 
couple of years ago she 
was a regular and as- 
siduous pupil of the 
American Academy of 
the Dramatic Arts, the 
school attached to the 
Lyceum Theater in New 
York. During the two 
last seasons she has been 
with Wesley Rosen- 
quest’s company, enact- 
ing the character of /uxe, 


the somewhat hoydenish 


heroine of Joseph 
Arthur’s successful “Blue 
Jeans.” 
Florrie West is a sou- 
brette who was born to 
ihe theatrical profession, 
and whose stage career 
began when at seven 
vears old she appeared as 
Willie Carlisle in “East 
Lynne.” Two years ago she came 
from England, her native country, 
to America, to join George W. 
Lederer’s comedy company. On her 


LOIE FULLER. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


travels with that organization, her 
brisk rendering of the character of 
Babette in the farce ““U and I,” has 
been received with popular approval. 


CAMILLA’S RED SHOES. 


WITH Spanish instep arched and high, 
And Louis Quinze heel higher, 

Beneath her black tulle gown they fly, 
Like fleeting flecks of fire. 


Glimpses of gaudy silken hose, 
O’er dainty ankle stretching 

In clinging, crimson clasp, disclose 
A tout ensemble fetching. 


When fair Camilla. first came out, 
A timid zugenue, 

Her shoes, they say, at ball or rout, 
Were snowy white in hue. 


Ah, cruel one! Whence gained they then 
That sanguinary shade ? 
From dancing o’er the hearts of men 
That at thy feet were laid. 
: C. M. Kennedy. 








ANTON SEIDL. 


From a photograph by Wilhelm, New York. 


THE GENIUS OF THE OPERA. 


By Owen Hackett. 


“THE great master of modern 
music, Richard Wagner, often 
paraphrased the Greeley maxim in 
his homiletic talks with his chief as- 
sistant of the Bayreuth epoch. 

“Go to America,” he would say to 
his protégé. “It is a new world, an 
untilled but fertile field. You can 
help my music there. If I were 
younger, I would go myself.” 


The protégé was Mr. Anton Seidl, 
who, since accepting the call to the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York in 1885, a brief seven years 
ago, has directed the most progres- 
sive and truly artistic szécle of opera 
the country has ever seen, and, 
through the medium of his seashore 
concerts, has revealed to many thous- 
ands of “ plain people” the unguessed 
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beauty and power of the highest 
music, both old and new. 

He has, in short, carried out his 
long cherished aim of proselytizing 
in the interest of the musical classics 
of all times, as well as the specifically 
modern school; and it did not need 
the yet recent academic indorsement 
of an appointment as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society, to estab- 
lish him as ranking leader of musical 
education and culture in this country. 
A still later and in some ways even 
more significant acknowledgment of 
his position is his engagement by 
the present opera lessees to direct re- 
hearsals and performances of all the 
new works, and the four operas of 
the Wagner repertory, during the 
next three vears. 

Mr. Seidl, now a_ naturalized 
American citizen, was born in Buda- 
Pesth forty two years ago, played 
the piano with remarkable expert- 
ness at the age of six, and at twelve 
was performing in public charitable 
concerts. He was ambitious for the 


priesthood, but while at the Univer- 


sity of Pesth he began to develop an- 
other inclination. His youthful 
soprano voice was heard in the 
masses of the college choir; he be- 
came the organist of the college, and 
its singing societies demanded his 
pianistic talent as accompanist and 
occasionally as soloist. 

He began to read musical litera- 
ture, to study harmony and counter- 
point under various leaders of the 
opera orchestra, and a yet undefined 
attraction was drawing him not only 
to every operatic performance but to 
the rehearsals as well. At the age of 
twenty he finally elected to devote 
himself to the study of music, and he 
entered his name at the Conservatory 
of Leipzig, which had the anomalous 
reputation of possessing a conserva- 
tive faculty and a rabidly progres- 
Sive student spirit. This latter was 
thoroughly imbibed by Mr. Seidl, 
and the foundation was laid of one of 
his most notable characteristics. 

Here his attraction to the operatic 
theater and the dramatic form of 
musical representation took a still 
firmer hold upon him, and this pro- 


pensity finally crystallized into a 
settled ambition to be an operatic 
conductor. He wrote to Dr. Hans 
Richter, then director of the opera 
at Buda-Pesth, reminded him that 
they were compatriots, and asked to 
be permitted to study under him the 
art of orchestral conducting. Richter 
had already heard of the talented 
student in his native city. He wrote, 
“Come to Buda-Pesth,” and Seidl 
left Leipzig as soon as his trunk 
could be packed. 

During the summer of 1872, these 
two studied together the Wagner 
operas, Beethoven’s symphonies, and 
most of the classic ‘operatic works, 
cementing at the same time a close 
personal intimacy. 

Wagner wrote to Richter in this 
year asking for a capable young man 
to act as musical secretary, a relation 
that Richter himself had held; under 
his advice Seidl set out for Bayreuth 
with the celerity of his previous de- 
parture. There, one of several secre- 
taries and a member of Wagner’s 
household, he spent the busiest and 
happiest years of his life amid duties 
of the most diverse character, and 
undergoing such peculiar and amus- 
ing experiences as necessarily fell to 
all who came within the Master's 
orbit. 

Incidentally, he was the instructor 
of Wagner’s children at the piano; 
but his foremost duty was to reduce 
to order the impetuously penciled 
scores of the composer, often suscept- 
ible of technical simplification. In 
this and other ways he had in time 
to discuss the theory and spirit of 
every line of the composer’s works, 
becoming more and more the con- 
fidant of his aims and the depositary 
of his lore, staying on beyond all 
precedent as the personnel of the 
corps of assistants changed by signi- 
ficant defection and accession—be- 
coming more and more fitted to be 
the future Elisha of the musical 
Elijah. 

When the year (1876) of the first 
production of the Nibelung drama 
approached, it fell to Mr. Seidl to 
rehearse the singers in their parts, 
and he became also the chief director 
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of the wonderful stage mechanism. 
He it was who, behind the suba- 
queous scene, led the supernumerary 
who dragged the high car of the 
First Rhine Daughter (Lilli Lehmann, 
be it noted), as she and her sisters, 
suspended high above on an iron 
post rising from it, swam with sen- 
suous grace and caroled their melodi- 
ous plaints to the audience. And he 
it was who, absorbed in his muscular 
effort to direct the concealed motors 
of thenewly painted Siegfried Dragon 
at a last rehearsal, covered his im- 
maculate white duck trousers with 
brilliant bronze, to the glee of the as- 
sembled artists. Such are today’s 
fireside stories of a happy time when 
the great Master Sachs, in genial mo- 
ments, was wont to lay aside the 
Strap, as it were, and benignantly 
call his young men his “ appren- 
tices.” 

Through such a universal intimacy 
with these works Mr. Seidl laid the 
foundation of his claim to rank as 
the most thorough living authority 
on the reciprocal relations of music, 
scene, and action, as in every other 
artistic detail, of the great Wagne- 
rian dramas as conceived by their 
author. 

But he filled another relation to 
the great production too important 
to be slighted. In the occasional 
volcanic outbursts of the Master’s 
annoyance at rehearsals, it was Mr. 
Seidl who had to act the peacemaker, 
to explain to the angered artists that 
the composer’s words meant one 
thing or another—anything but their 
literal signification ; and many were 
the collapses he thus averted. 

After accompanying Wagner to 
London in 1877, Mr. Seid] took up 
the baton as conductor of the 
musical society of Bayreuth, with 
the author of the celebrated essay 
“On Conducting” frequently at his 
elbow to impart all that he himself 
knew of that art. In short, Wagner 
had become to Mr. Seidl a second 
father, and had already made him a 
responsible executor of his ideas, for 
in this year he sent the young man 
to Leipzig to supervise the singers 
and the scena of the first Nibelung 
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production given outside of Bay- 
reuth, and had him repeat what had 
been a triumph at Vienna in the 
year following. 

The theater of his first achieve- 
ment, as of his first definite ambition, 
that of Leipzig, then asked Mr. Seidl 
to become its conductor. 

“ Now is the time for you to go out 
into the world and enjoy the fruits of 
your labors with me,” was the Mas- 
ter’s advice. 

But, after two years, during which 
he visited and labored with Wagner 
every summer, so indispensable had 
he become that the Master had him 
go to Berlin to organize the notable 
production of 1881. Wagner came 
to watch the last rehearsal ; he merely 
made a few remarks about acting de- 
tails, and was so overjoyed at the per- | 
fection of the work that he declared 
Seidl should conduct the forthcom- 
ing “ Parsifal” at Bayreuth—a prom- 
ise which royal pressure caused to be 
broken, 

After being engaged to conduct 
the London performances of the 
Nibelung drama in 1882, Mr, Seidl 
joined the wandering Wagner thea- 
ter of Angelo Neumann, which not 
only toured most of the European 
countries, but had the hardihood to 
carry the works of the iconoclastic 
New School into the very heart of 
Italy itself. There the success of 
Wagner’s works was universal and 
prodigious. Bologna, especiaily, 
proved a genuine Wagnerian city, to 
the point of repeatedly interrupting 
the performances of these art entities 
until an encore should be given. Mr. 
Seidl’s account of these experiences 
made Wagner as happy as a child. 
He said in effect that, while such in- 
terjectional proceedings were artis- 
tically wrong, they showed that 
Germany might be referred to Italy 
for true musical susceptibility. 

Mr. Seidl was glad to enjoy a 
needed rest as conductor of the 
Stadt Theater in the small town of 
Bremen during 1884 and 1885, dur- 
ing which period he married Friu- 
lein Krauss, the “ young dramatic 
soprano,” who preceded him to 
America. 
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It was in the latter year that he 
was summoned to the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, on the 
death of Dr. Damrosch. During his 
stupendous and unequaled artistic 
work there, he became the idol of 
the Wagnerites of the metropolis, but 
much more besides. 

Through the media of his 
Brighton and other concerts he has 
been able to pursue a distinct mis- 
sion in the advancement of general 
musical cultivation among the musi- 
cally uncultured. He has found in 
America a musical spirit that is still 
naif, a soil that is almost virgin, 
where cultivation is easy and rapid 
with no weeds to uproot. 

He loves to testify to the effects of 
the best serious music which he has 
here seen in the face of the poor 
man, who obviously knows nothing of 
music. He is pleased with the light 
polka or waltz, but during the 


heavier Wagner works his attention 
becomes rapt and his face lights up 
with the enchantment of true intui- 
tive perception and sympathy ; while 


he applauds the classic works of 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, and the 
brilliant French composers even 
more heartily than does cultivated 
Berlin. 

Mr. Seid] has a face of remarkable 
strength and nobility. In his tem- 
perament he presents a striking ex- 
ample of some frequent national 
characteristics—strong emotional 
susceptibility and a certain brilliant 
nervous virility almost magnetic in 
its transmissibility—qualities which 
make him a truly remarkable con- 
ductor of orchestras. 

To the delicate sensibility that can 
instinctively fathom the true thought 
and feel the emotions of a musical 
composition, he adds to a wonderful 
degree that mysterious dual power 
of transmitting his conception to his 
performers and at the same time 
drawing from them a faithful and 
spontaneous expression of his pur- 
pose. 

“Mr. Niemann, the great Zristan,” 
writes an authority, “assured me 
frequently that the potency of Mr. 
Seidl’s eye, and his impulsive ges- 
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ture, would inspire him to such a 
degree that, forgetful of self, he would 
sing and phrase in a way to astonish 
even himself.” 

An apt anecdote is at hand to il- 
lustrate further this  indefinable 
power. At a recent musical cele- 
bration three noted conductors were 
to lead respective sections of the 
programme, the Wagner excerpts 
falling to Mr. Seidl. Throughout 
the afternoon two rehearsed the or- 
chestra wearily in numbers with 
which the players were all familiar. 
It wanted twenty minutes to six 
when Mr. Seidl took the stand. He 
saw at a glance thata few of them had 
played in his own orchestra, that all 
were fatigued and angry. He there- 
fore said, in his terse way: 

“You know I understand these 
compositions ; I know youare capable 
of playingthem. Watch me tonight 
and it will be all right!” 

The players applauded vigorously 
and hurried home, to return that 
night and play Mr. Seidl’s numbers 
in such a grand manner as to excite 
five recalls after the chief selection. 

In his manner of responding to 
these expressions of appreciation Mr. 
Seid] is not as gracious and smiling 
as some others. At the opera he 
had to be literally forced before the 
curtain. This is because of a re- 
markable modesty which makes him 
feel acutely to what degree the play- 
ers and the composer, rather than 
himself, are entitled to the credit. 
Ofttimes the writer has seen him, 
standing at his desk unmoved amid 
the thunders of applause at some 
beautiful exhibition of his subtle 
power, bid by a word or nod some 
player rise to whom had fortunately 
fallen the task of playing a few ex- 
pressive solo bars. 

Akin to this, and illustrative alike 
of his liberality of spirit in connec- 
tion with new compositions of merit 
and his spontaneous generosity of 
action, is another recent incident. 
Mr. Victor Herbert, talented com- 
poser as well as superb ’cellist of the 
Seidl orchestra, recently arranged 
and conducted a special “Irish Rhap- 
sody” for the Gaelic Society. On 
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glancing over the rehearsal pro- 
gramme for the next Seidl concert, 
he found the symphony in the bill, 
and he was directed to conduct it 
‘himself. 

During the German opera season 
one of the orchestral performers fell 
sick and absented himself nearly all 
the season in consequence. Mr. Seidl 
brought his influence to bear, and 
secured the continuous payment of 
his salary. 

Such acts and attributes are potent 
with men. They have to do with a 
remarkable demonstration made 
when German opera was dethroned 
at the Metropolitan. With few ex- 
ceptions the members of the orches- 
tra came to Mr. Seidl, saying that if 
he would but tell them that he would 
be able to give them equivalent pos- 
sibilities, they would not engage 
under the new régime, nor ask of him 
any guarantees. 

Mr. Seidl is very taciturn even 
among friends, and says but little 
even when conversation is animated; 
and as to English, while he speaks it 
fairly well, he feels a timidity far 
beneath his capability. 

A member of the press, forewarned 
of these peculiarities, but unaware of 
his proverbial amiability, rang the 
doorbell of Mr. Seidl’s home one eve- 
ning with inward foreboding. 

He relates his experience some- 
what as follows: 

Mr. Seidl came from the dinner 
table. 

“What is it you wish me to speak 
about?” 

It was explained. 

“H’m!” doubtfully. The reporter 
braced himself for a declination and 
an effort. 

“What do you drink? 
smoke ?” 

Cigars were produced; the servant 
was summoned to serve refreshment, 
and, observing that the reporter was 
in a poor light, Mr. Seidl silently 
dragged a table to the middle of the 
room for him, waved him to a seat, 
and in adagio time talked, with labor- 
ious effort, for two enervating hours, 
without permitting the slightest sign 
of fatigue or impatience to be seen. 


Do you 


His stolid self command is very re- 
markable, and a conspicuous illustra- 
tion was given one night at the 
opera during the second act of 
“ Lohengrin.” 

The electric light attached to one 
of the violins’ music stands suddenly 
collapsed; the fluid ran to the floor, 
down the metal frame, melting it 
into a luminous puddle. On the in- 
stant some of the musicians sprang 
to their feet—the chorus wavered. 
Mr. Seidl merely glanced around, in 
his own words “saw that no one was 
dead,” and with a great beat to pull 
the chorus together, continued on as 
if nothing had happened. The leader 
unmoved, the orchestra rallied at 
once; the “violin” stamped out the 
threatened fire and the performance 
continued without a break. 

Before closing an inadequate 
sketch of a singularly fascinating 
though undemonstrative personality, 
something more must be said about 
Mr. Seidl’s surpassing power of 
bringing out of performers the best or 
the well nigh impossible. 

In Vienna the celebrated Esser 
handed back the score of “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” saying it was unplay- 
able by an orchestra. Mr. Seidl 
produced it in its perfection with but 
eight rehearsals. 

And when last season he was sum- 
moned to the Metropolitan Opera 
House to produce the “Meister- 
singer,” there was great doubt ex- 
pressed of his ability to do 1: ac- 
ceptably on such short notice. The 
chorus was Italian, and the orchestra 
contained but fourteen of his own 
musicians. With only three rehears- 
als it was given in amanner to excite 
vociferous enthusiasm. His only 
failure was inthecreation of an alien 
temperamental sympathy inthe prin- 
cipals. 

The result of all the foregoing is 
that all the artists on both sides of 
the curtain in a short time come to 
regard Mr. Seidl as their “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” even to the 
little fellow who, concealed in its 
cavernous thorax, piloted the mon- 
strous dragon in “Siegfried.” After 
the second act of that drama’s first 
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performance in New York, he ran to 
find Mr. Seidl, asking breathlessly: 

“ How did I do it?” 

“ Very good, my boy—much better 
than in Bayreuth!” and the child’s 
cup was overflowing. 

Such are the terrific muscular ex- 
ertions of Mr. Seidl, apparent in their 
intensity only to a close observer, 
that his right arm and side are ab- 
normally developed, and he says 
jocosely that when age shall have 
shrunken and attenuated his figure, 
he will still possess the good right 
arm of a Hercules. 

On the eve of an operatic perform- 
ance to eat would be fatal. Abstain- 
ing, therefore, it is his practice to 
retire to his study and con over the 
work of the evening. He confesses 
to nervousness as he foresees the 
possible accidents, but he precon- 
ceives every individual emergency of 
all the artists, and, forearmed thus, 
he goes with quiet confidence to the 
performance, where he would resign 
rather than sit. Three hours’ work 
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there results in a physical as well as 
mental exhaustion that the day 
laborer does not know. 

Lacking all suspicion of sensation- 
alism in public, Mr. Seidl is in 
private a quiet, thoughtful student, 
ever illustrating, even in his leisure, 
the axiom of Beethoven, that “ genius 
is all work.” Few are aware of his 
extended knowledge of English liter- 
ature. The Shaksperian drama is a 
special object of his devotion, on 
which he. has written numerous 
essays. 

The dramatic, indeed, is what ap- 
peals most forcibly to his nature in 
music, as an analysis of his work 
with the orchestra will readily show. 

In the coming summer’s retire- 
ment to his newly built house in the 
Catskills, he will probably vary con- 
stant study of the new works of the 
coming season only by the occasional 
indulgence of literary explorations 
and some long walks and talks with 
his four dogs on a basis of perfect 
mutual understanding. 


TO MARIE. 


Just place your arm around my neck 
And give one fleeting kiss to me, 

I'll heed no more what laurels deck 
The brow of my poor enemy. 


I’ll laugh to scorn his triumphs all 
And care not what the future bring, 

E’en though it be but death—I’ll call 
Him slave and think myself a king. 


J. Benton Wilde. 





FAMOUS ARTISTS AND THEIR 





WORK. 


VI—JosrrpH CoomMAns, 


By Charles Stuart Johuson, 


“THE city of Brussels has often 
been termed a miniature Paris, 
and tle phrase is typical of the 
modern ascendency of French in- 
fluences in the literature and art of 
the little Belgian kingdom. Such 
was not always the case. There was 
atime when the Flemish school of 
painting was the source from which 
French artists drew instruction, As 
an art center Antwerp is older than 
Paris, and it is to two Flemish mas- 
ters that the invention of oil painting 
is ascribed. 
As a matter of fact Hubert and 





Jan Van Eyck only deserve the title 
of “the inventors of oil painting ” in 
the sense that they introduced im- 
portant improvements into an art 
that had long been imperfectly 
known and practiced. By the use 
of an oil extracted from linseed they 
secured a medium that had a con- 
venient rapidity in drying and a 
quality of permanence that had 
never been gained before. Indeed, 
succeeding generations, which have 
witnessed such complete revolutions 
in other branches of art, have brought 
no radical changes in this one. 














‘THE CULPRIT.” 


From the painting by Joseph Coomans. 
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JOSEPH COOMANS. 





“THE SWING.” 


From the painting by Joseph Coomans. 


The story goes that an Italian 
painter, Antonello da Messina, saw 
at the court of Alfonso, King of 
Naples, an “ Annunciation ” painted 
by Jan Van Eyck. Struck with its 
coloring, which was finer than any- 
thing he had seen before, Antonello 
traveled all the way to Bruges to 
learn Van Eyck’s new method. The 
I'lemish master explained it to him, 
and he to Domenico Veneziano. 
Domenico was afterward murdered 
by Andrea del Castagno, who had 
learned the secret, and who desired 
to be its sole possessor in Italy. 

The earlier Flemish art, whose 
brightest stars are the names of Ru- 
bens and Van Dyck, had its schools 
of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, and 


Antwerp—the last, with its ancient 
Academy, being the chief of the four. 
Within the last half century Brussels, 
the capital of the modern kingdom 
of Belgium, has also become its chief 
artistic center. 


In Brussels is the 





Royal Academy of Fine Arts, founded 
by the Empress Maria Theresa in 
1772, when Belgium was an Austrian 
appanage. 

In was in Brussels that Pierre 
Olivier Joseph Coomans was born, on 
the 28th of June, 1816. Asa boy he 
Was sent to a college in Ghent to 
study for a profession, but at sixteen 
he chose to follow the natural bent 
of his talents by becoming the pupil 
of Pierre Van Hasselaere, a Ghent 
painter of only local reputation. He 
was but seventeen when a canvas of 
his, called “ An Arcadian Shepherd,” 
appeared in the Brussels Salon, and 
was commended by the critics as a 
work of precocious genius. ' 

Coomans left Ghent to enter the 
Academy at Antwerp. There, with 
DeKeyser and Baron Wappers as his 
chief mentors, he became recognized 
as one of the most promising young 
painters of the day. He received 
orders for historical pieces from both 





JOSEPH COOMANS. 


‘“ AFTERNOON 


IN POMPEII.” 


From the painting by Joseph Coomans. 


the King and the Queen of Belgium, 
in response to which he executed the 
“Battle of Ascalon’”’ (1842) and the 
“Conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders.” Royal favor also. se- 
cured for him anartistic opportunity 
that proved to be of great value—a 
permission, specially granted by 
Louis Philippe, to accompany the 
French army in Algiers. That pictu- 
resque African province had only a 
few years before been opened to 
European civilizatioa by France’s 
conquest of the piratical stronghold 
of the Deys, and the unsubdued 
tribes of the interior were still stub- 
bornly resisting the invaders. 
Marshal Bugeaud, the commander 
of the expeditionary forces sent to 
penetrate the rough mountains of 
Kabylia and to crush the defiant 
Arab sheik Abd-el-Kader, treated 
Coomans as a guest of honor, placing 
horses, servants, and all needed 
equipments at his disposal. It was 


in Bugeaud’s tent that the Belgian 
painter met a famous fellow in art 
who was also with the army—Horace 
Vernet. Not all of Coomans’s time 
was devoted to painting and sketch- 
ing. He wrote a series of articles 
for the /ournal de Bruxelles, and 
gathered the material for an Algerian 
romance, which was afterwards pub- 
lished with the title of “ Gzana.” 

In 1845 he went back to Belgium, 
but not for long. After spending 
three months in Brussels he returned 
to Algiers, where he accompanied 
the Duc de Montpensier’s expedition 
into the Kabyle country. This sec- 
ond Algerian experience culminated 
in aromance. On the French gene- 
ral’s staff was a Belgian officer, 
Major Renoz, who was stricken with 
typhus fever. Coomans nursed him 
until he died, and then sailed from 
Algiers to carry the news to Madame 
Renoz. Within two years the 
officer’s widow became the painter’s 
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wife, and a year later she died in 
giving birth to a son. 

The artistic results of Coomans's 
Algerian travels were his “ Arab 
Dancing Women,” “Landscape in 
the Province of Constantine,” and 
other pictures on similar themes. 
In 1848 he exhibited at. the Egyptian 
Hall in London a large historical 
canvas, the “ Defeat of the Goths at 
Chalons,” which was afterwards pur- 
chased for the City Hall in Brussels. 
Then for several years he wandered 
through Italy and Eastern Europe. 
He was in the Crimea while the 
united armies of England and France 


‘* LISTENING.” 


From the painting by Diana Coomans. 
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were besieging Sebastopol, and in 
the battle of the Alma he found the 
subject of a picture. Returning 
westward, he fell sick at the Turkish 
port of Varna. The railroad that 
now links Varna to Vienna and 
aris was then a thing of the future. 
On his recovery Coomans went to 
Constantinople by sea, passed 
through Greece, and in 1857 was 
again in southern Italy, where he 
settled down for a time at Naples. 

In that year he first exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, to which he sent two 
of his characteristic large historical 
canvases. One of these, the ‘“ Feast 
of the Philistines,” was 
afterwards shown at the 
Hague, where it received 
a gold medal. 

It was at Naples that 
Coomans found the in- 
spiration of much of his 
best work. The ruins of 
Pompeii, a fragment of 
the ancient world pre- 
served for eighteen cen- 
turies by the lava of 
Vesuvius, suggested to 
him a rich field for his 
brush. In the domestic 
life of Rome in the days 
of the Czesars he found 
abundance of themes 
more congenial than the 
battle scenes and histori- 
cal subjects to which 
most of his earlier ef- 
forts were devoted. He 
peopled the Pompeiian 
houses with the patrician 
matrons and the laugh- 
ing children who reclined 
in their shaded courts or 
played in their marble 
corridors an hour before 
destruction fell upon the 
doomed city. With an- 
tiquarian accuracy, his 
studies of classical geure 
combine originality, 
great beauty of com- 
position, and a high de- 
gree of human interest. 

A characteristic ex- 
ample of Coomans’s 
Pompeiian series is “ The 











“THE MESSAGE.’ 


’ 


From the painting by Heva Coomans 


Culprit,” of which an engraving ap- 


pearson page 314. Its story is toid 
plainly enough—the juvenile delin- 
quent summoned for maternal re- 
proof, the partner in crime who peeps 
from behind the curtain to warn him 
against a confession that would im- 
plicate both, the older children who 


are interested spectators. The set- 
ting is an ample chamber in the wo- 
men’s apartments of a Roman man- 
sion, on whose cool, tiled floor, with 
a single mat of tiger skin, there 
crawls a pet tortoise. “The Swing” 
and “Afternoon in Pompeii” are 
somewhat similar pictures of groups 
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of girls and children in Pompeiian 
courtyards. In “The Draught of 
Friendship” three men recline at a 
table spread with fruit and wine. 
Children play in the foreground; on 
the right a girl plays the pipes, while 
on the left are dancing girls, one of 
whom has a tambourine. 

During his later life Coomans’s 
home was in Paris. He was a fre- 
quent exhibitor at the Salon, and his 
brush was active until very close to 
the end of his life, treating a wide 
variety of figure subjects. “The 
Dream” (1882), “Love as Pilot” 
(1883), “ The Dancing Girls of Cadiz,” 
and “Satisfaction” are among the 


best of a long list of works of this 
period. 


In 1888 he visited America, 


THE GARDENER’S 


A WEALTH of flowers before us, 
And flowers on either hand; 

The flowery vines bend o’er us, 
As here alone we stand. 


With scent the air is laden; 
But oh, that I might call 

One flower my own, dear maiden, 
The fairest flower of all. 


Thou blushest—hues the fairest 
Are on thy cheek displayed, 

Like reddest rose and rarest 
On snowy lilies laid. 


THE GARDENERS PROPOSAL. 


in company with his daughters Diana 
and Heva, the children of a second 
marriage. He spent nearly a year in 
this country, where he painted several 
portraits. Returning to Paris, he 
died on the last day of the year 1889. 
His daughters, who have since spent 
much of their time in New York, 
were their father’s pupils, and have 
followed in his artistic footsteps. 
“ Listening,” reproduced on page 318, 
aclassical figure of a girl leaning over 
the coping of a balcony, was painted 
by Diana Coomans at Paris in 
1887. ‘The Message,” an effective 
composition in which a slave girl 
presents a floral token to a Roman 
belle, is the work of her sister, and 
is dated 1886. 


PROPOSAL. 


Like violets soft and tender 
Those dark and lustrous eyes; 

One glance, and I surrender, 
Such magic in them lies. 


All rank’d in order sightly 
My dainty tulips grow; 

Thy two lips shine more brightly 
Than all the buds that blow. 


Be my petition granted ! 
Then in my garden green, 

Dear maid, thou'lt bloom transplanted, 
Of all my flowers the queen! 


Walter H, Hanway. 








ON THE FIELD OF HONOR. 


By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of ‘‘A Tragedy of Errors,” ‘‘ The Boy Broker,” etc, 


I. 
. D° you believe in fatalism, Ver- 


non?” 

“ Not to any great extent.” 

“T wonder if there is anything in 
the idea?” 

“May be,” replied Vernon, re- 
lighting his cigar. “Yes, may be, 
but what has put this thought into 
your head tonight, Merwyn ?—you 
of all men.” 

“Tt is atrivial matter,” and Mer- 
wyn sipped his coffee ina thoughtful 
mood quite foreign to his usually 
careless manner, Vernon meanwhile 
sending up aring of smoke that cir- 
cled around as it rose till it was lost 
in the air far up towards the ceiling. 
He watched this, and, watching, 
waited for Merwyn to speak further. 
Presently Merwyn replaced his cigar 
in his mouth and continued: 

“Yes, just a series of incidents— 
that’s all; but somehow they im- 
pressed me strangely. It was some- 
thing like a week ago that I got on 
a Broadway car at Twenty Third 
Street to go up town. There hap- 
pened to be a vacant seat, and I took 
it,but I had not occupied it many min- 
utes when a young woman, rather 


handsome, andrather flashily dressed, , 


entered the car. She was followed 
by a man older than herself—thirty 
five, perhaps. I arose and offered 
her my seat, which she accepted, 
thanking me politely. I raised my 
hat, expecting a similar act on the 
part of the man who came in with 
her, but he gave no recognition of 
the courtesy I had shown. ‘I thought 
he was her escort,’ I said mentally, 
‘but I was doubtless mistaken,’ and 


with this observation I dismissed 
him from my mind. The car rolled 
on, and my thoughts rolled on like- 
wise, speeding a thousand times 
faster, I fancy, than the slow wheels 
beneath. my feet. But presently my 
attention was again drawn to this 
man by his paying the fare of the 
woman who entered the car with 
him. Beyond this nothing had oc- 
curred to indicate that he was her 
escort. He stood not far from her, 
his right hand resting in one of 
the straps provided for the less for- 
tunate passengers. I looked at him 
more critically now, but had hardly 
begun the study of his face when a 
seat beside his companion was va- 
cated, and he coolly took it, without 
apparent consideration for me, to 
whom he was indebted for her com- 
fort. ‘It is fortunate the world is 
not made up of such as he,’ I said to 
myself, indignant at the selfishness 
of the man. They both left the car 
at Forty Seventh Street, and I went 
on to Fifty Ninth, where I put on 
my riding suit and went for a spin in 
the park.” 

“Simply one of the ill bred fellows 
one meets constantly on the elevated 
and surface roads,” remarked Vernon, 
with a gesture suggesting that it was 
indeed a very trivial incident. 

“Of course I meet ill bred fellows 
constantly who do as this man did, 
but they are usually of the coarser 
sort. This man looked and was 
dressed like a gentleman.” 

“ Perhaps he had a motive in wish- 
ing to avoid the appearance of being 
the woman’s escort.” 

“Possibly,” returned Merwyn, 
turning this theory over in his mind. 
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“Was she the sort of woman with 
whom you would be glad to have 
your friends see you in a public con- 
veyance ?”’ 

“ Well, hardly.” 

“That solves the problem, then, 
and not so much of a problem 
either,” replied Vernon, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

“T told you that it was a trivial 
matter.” 

“Yes, Merwyn, so you did—an- 
other evidence of your truthfulness,” 
and Vernon smiled cynically. Mer- 
wyn’s cheeks reddened, but he hoped 
that Vernon had not noted this. He 
knocked the ashes from his cigar 
and gave it a few vigorous puffs, 
making it glow. Then he removed it 
from his mouth and watched’ the red 
embers fade and blacken, debating, 
meanwhile, with himself whether he 
should proceed with the incidents 
that he had started to tell. He finally 
resumed, saying, “You are hardly 
sympathetic enough to appreciate 
this feeling. You are so cynical.” 

“ But, my dear boy,” interrupted 


Vernon, “I thought from your seri- 
ous manner that you had something 


really interesting to tell me—some- 
thing so weird that it would make 
my blood dance.” 

“No, it is not worth the telling in 
that sense—just little occurrences— 
coincidences, if you please, but 
infernally odd, if merely coinci- 
dences.” 

“ Go on, and let me judge for my- 
self.” 

“After my ride in the park I dined 
at Delmonico’s with Bishop—you 
know him, the man who put through 
the telephone deal. I invited him to 
go with me to see ‘The Hub’ at the 
Madison Square. We went to the 
box. office as soon as we had finished 
dinner, to get tickets. There was 
one man at the window as I ap- 
proached. ‘I will take them,’ I heard 
him say, and the ticket agent passed 
out some tickets. The man took 
them up together with his change, 
and as he turned half round to pass 
from behind the rail I saw that he 
was the same fellow for whom I had 
conceived the sudden feeling of re- 


-no regular stage ran there. 
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pugnance in the afternoon. It was 
a coincidence, I thought, but I began 
to feel unreasonably annoyed at the 
fellow when on asking for two 
orchestra chairs, the ticket seller re- 
plied that he had just sold the last two 
seats to the man who had preceded 
me.” 

“This is twice you ran against 
him in one day, then,” remarked 
Vernon, with growing interest. 

“Yes, twice, and on the next day 
but one I ran against him again, as 
you put it. It happened in this way. 
I took an early morning train, leav- 
ing Jersey City somewhere about 
five o’clock, for Rocky Heights, a 
little settlement up in the mountains 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. The near- 
est railroad station to Rocky Heights 
is Dalebury on the Lehigh Valley 
road. Dalebury is one of those 
stations where a train stops when- 
ever a passenger happens to wish to 
get off, and this occurs rarely, I 
judge. I was one of these un- 
fortunates, however, having been 
ordered to Rocky Heights by the 
chief to write up the kidnaping of the 
Drummond child.” 

“So that was your report in the 
Metropolis—devilish clever work, my 
boy,” said Vernon, tossing off his 
créme de menthe. “Yes, as good 
work as you have ever done.” 

“I’m glad you like it—the chief 
was rather pleased with it too, I un- 
derstand. But to resume. I rodein 
the rear car, and from the fact that 
I was asleep until awakened by the 
conductor I was not the first man to 
leave the train at Dalebury. I 
stopped to ask a lounger at the 
station how far it was to Rocky 
Heights. He informed me that it 
was four miles and a half, and that 
‘But a 
man,’ said he, ‘who sometimes takes 
folks into the country in his wagon 
is on the other side of the depot now. 
Most likely you can get him to take 
you to the Heights.’ 

“JT thanked him and started for 
the man with the wagon. I found 
him—found that he had just started 
—was three rods away, perhaps, and 
aman sat beside him. I called to him 
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to stop. He stopped. I asked him if 
he could take me to Rocky Heights. 

“¢ No,’ said he, ‘I have to take this 
gentleman to Roslyn Point.’ The 
passenger looked sharply around, 
frowning at what he evidently re- 
garded asmy presumption. It wasthe 
man I had met in the Broadway car.” 

“This is indeed growing interest- 
ing,” said Vernon. 

“ But that was not the last time I 
ran up against him,” replied Mer- 
wyn. 

“Not your last!” exclaimed Ver- 
non, now beginning to feel that there 
was something weird in the situation. 

“Yes, we ran up against each 
other last night—you see I hold to 
your way of expressing it.” 

“ The expression seems to fit the 
case.” 

“ Perfectly; and I have had to bear 
the brunt of the collision each time 
so far. Last night was no exception. 
Merely another coincidence, I sup- 
pose. But of that you may judge 
for‘ yourself. You know the Van 
Zants of Thirty Seventh Street. I met 
Miss Van Zant last fall at Lenox, 
and became rather well acquainted 
with her. She invited me to call 
when she returned to the city, and I 
said I would do so, but never made 
good my promise until last night. I 
had previously written her saying 
that if she would name an evening 
when she would be at home and free 
from engagements I would be most 
happy to call. Last evening was 
fixed upon, and I presented myself 
at a reasonably early hour. Miss 
Van Zant was quite alone, as I had 
expected to find her. She looked 
very pretty, tastefully gowned in a 
becoming evening dress of light pink 
silk. Half an hour went by—only 
half an hour, but a delightful, in- 
toxicating half hour—when the door 
bell rang. Did you ever hear a door 
bell give out an audacious, impu- 
dent, nerve grating sound, Vernon? 
If you have, you can imagine how 
that bell sounded to me. I would 
have taken my oath that that Broad- 
way car fellow had pursued me even 
to that drawing room. 1 knew it 
was he. Nobody else could ring a 
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bell as he had rung that one—an un- 
canny ring that made my blood 
freeze. The butler handed Miss Van 
Zant a card, and an instant later the 
man whose name it bore entered our 
presence. I groaned almost audibly, 
I fear. He advanced to Miss Zant 
and taking her hand raised it high 
in the air, and at that altitude shook 
it in the most approved fashion of 
all idiocy: His bow was something 
profound, and was only equaled by 
the exuberance of his smile. I was 
quite overwhelmed for the mo- 
ment, and actually forgot my dislike 
for him. My eyes had been fixed on 
him with the curiosity with which a 
child watches the circus clown. 
‘Mr. Merwyn,’ said Miss Van Zant, 
‘let me present my friend, Mr. 
Faulkner Ruddington.’ I extended 
my hand as a matter of course, but 
there was something in that touch 
that made me recoil from the man. 
He had the better of me this time, 
as usual, As my call began first it 
had to end first, and I terminated it 
at once, excusing myself as politely 
as I could.” 


IT. 


? W HO is this fellow—Merwyn, 
did you call him?” asked 


Ruddington when the other had 
passed from the room. 

Miss Van Zant looked up, surprised 
at the form of inquiry, but answered 
after an instant’s pause, “Yes, he is 
Tom Merwyn, a journalist.” 

“Oh!” was the response. 

“Have you never met him be- 
fore ?” 

“T can’t say that I have had the 
pleasure until tonight.” 

There was a peculiar emphasis 
on the word pleasure that Miss Van 
Zant was quick to notice. 

“ You make me think you know of 
something against him, Mr. Rudding- 
ton,” she replied anxiously. 

“IT judge simply on general princi- 
ples, and these journalists—well, 
they are not the sort of men that 
interest me—Bohemians and all that, 
you know.” 

“But I have found Mr. Merwyn 
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delightfully interesting. If he is a 
Bohemian, he is an awfully jolly one 
—talks so well and writes the clever- 
est things. And besides he is a 
Yale man and a Bones man, too— 
think of that.” 

“A Bones man?” echoed Rud- 
dington looking very blank when 
Miss Van Zant had added her crown- 
ing tribute to Merwyn. 

““ Yes, a Bones man,” and her eyes 
sparkled with enthusiasm, for to her 
a Yale man was a paragon, but to be 
a Bones man was to be at the top 
notch of all top notchery. 

“ Ah, indeed, a Bones man, is he?” 
replied Ruddington with a silly 
little laugh, wondering what in the 
name of his satanic majesty a Bones 
man might be. “And to think that 
he should have made nothing better 
of himself than a newspaper re- 
porter,” he added, with precipitate 
haste to get away from so dangerous 
a topic. 

“Yes, I think myself he ought to 
have gone into law, but I don’t know 
—perhaps he will do better in journ- 
alism. A lot of college fellows are 
on New York papers now, and just 
think how journalists have been ap- 
pointed by the President to places of 
honor—foreign missions and the 
like.” 

Ruddington felt that this topic, 
too, was taking a dangerous turn, for 
he had not wasted his time on keep- 
ing informed as to who represented 
this government in Paris or at any 
other foreign post. 

“ Well, I dare say I am prejudiced,” 
he went on, feeling his way to safer 
ground. “Yes, perhaps I am, but 
then a man has his own way of look- 
ing at things. I like to see a man 
have ideas of his own, you know. I 
have mine, and I always say what I 
think. Perhaps I should have made 
an exception in the case of this fel- 
low Merwyn. You see I didn’t know 
he was a Bones man. That of course 
makes a difference, all the difference 
in the world. But then, you know, 
Iam pretty careful about my asso- 
ciates, any way—never take up with 
a fellow unless I know something 
about him—what his family is, his 


position, and so forth. I tell you 
what it is, aman in my position can’t 
be too careful. Not that I am afraid 
of losing caste; but then you see it 
saves a deuce of a lot of trouble, and 
one of my mottoes is to get along 
without friction—a man lives so 
much longer, don’t you know, and 
keeps his youth, too. Of course now 
I know that Merwyn is a Bones man 
I shall think differently of him. But 
even now if I was to ask myself what 
his family is I couldn’t say—you 
couldn’t say—and I don’t know any 
Merwyns in my set.” 

“No, he is not in your set, Mr. 
Ruddington,” replied Miss Van Zant. 
“He is a busy man.” 

Ruddington looked up quickly, 
but Miss Van Zant had dropped her 
eyes. He felt, though, that there was 
satire in her remark, and accordingly 
tacked with much haste. But he did 
not get on to his satisfaction and 
very soon bid Miss Van Zant good 
night. 

“Curse that fellow Merwyn,” he 
muttered on reaching the sidewalk. 
“ He has spoiled this evening for me 
and spoiled my chances with that 
girl, too. I made an ass of myself, 
that is what I did. I knew I was 
making an ass of myself all the time, 
but couldn’t help it. And she was 
making fun of me, and I felt it 
all the time—talking about the Bones 
men and all that rot just purposely 
to place me at disadvantage, and all 
on account of that cursed Merwyn— 
a miserable reporter at best. The 
idea, and a girl in her position!” 

Ruddington had turned down 
Fifth Avenue and in a little time 
reached his room—a small, cheerless 
apartment in the fourth story of a 
house about midway between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues. 

“T don’t know what I came here 
for,” he snarled out spitefully, hav- 
ing thrown himself into a chair with 
hat and top coat on. “This is a 
miserable life,” he broke out after 
another pause, shivering from the 
cold, for his room was without heat. 
“A miserable life and a miserable 
way to live it. I’m sick and tired of 
the whole thing—this mean attic 
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room and only half a valet—a nice 
way for a gentleman to live—yes, 
only half a valet-—too poor to have a 
whole one to myself. A dozen times,” 
he continued, sighing now and again 
and shivering more frequently, “ yes 
a dozen times, I have almost won, 
but some cursed thing has happened 
every time to make the girl change 
her mind just as I am sure it has 
happened now with this one. I never 
had any luck, any way. I wish I had 
never gone into this gentleman busi- 
ness. It’s just smile and smirk and 
be polite, and say sweet things and 
wait on people when I feel like 
smashing things—like blowing up all 
this devilish gentleman business— 
this cold, cheerless starvation—this 
rank sham, putting-on-airs sort of a 
life. No, I never did have any luck 
—not the same as other fellows have 
it. There is Jack Riddles,” and 
Ruddington turned up his nose, 
“yes, he has as good as bagged the 
game, and what is there to Jack Rid- 
dles,any way? He is poorer than I 


am, if anything—shares my valet 


with me—not more than eighteen 
hundred a year, and I have two 
thousand lacking a hundred or so. 
But he has been accepted and she is 
very rich, they say. Won’t Jack 
Riddles swell when he gets hold of 
her money? No more half valet 
business for him. But who will take 
his half of my valet, I wonder! I 
can’t keep a whole valet, and I can’t 
get along without one—get along 
without a valet!” He repeated 
the words with a shudder. “Oh 
no, no! what would my set think of 
me without a valet?” And Rud- 
dington buried his head in his hands 
and thought and thought. The clock 
ticked steadily on and he seemed to 
shrivel, to shrink within himself, as 
he drew his coat more tightly about 
him. 

“Yes, Jack Riddles has won this 
time,” he repeated to himself softly, 
“and she is very rich—Jack will be 
very rich, and I—well, I am to be his 
best man.” 

Ruddington was in better spirits 
the following morning. He break- 
fasted with the prospective bride- 
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groom at Delmonico’s, at the usual 
hour, eleven o’clock. 

“T shall miss you, Jack,” he said, 
helping Riddles to a portion of oat- 
meal, “and I don’t quite know how 
I shall manage it when you have 
gone off.” 

“T shall miss you, too, old man,” 
answered Riddles absent mindedly. 
“Yes, miss you,” he continued after 
a pause, with a far away look in 
his eyes. ‘Of course I shall, but 
then you will be going off yourself 
soon, I suppose.” 

Ruddington shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

“T hope that the Van Zant claim 
is panning out to your satisfaction.” 

“No, it is not panning out at all 
satisfactorily.” 

“T’m sorry, old man, indeed I am,” 
answered Riddles. “She is a stun- 
ning girl, and as for money—well, 
you couldn’t ask for anything better.” 

“Oh, that part is all right, but— 
well, you know I think she is in- 
terested in somebody else—a journa- 
list.” 

“A journalist!” exclaimed Rid- 
dles contemptuously. 

“Yes, and only areporter at that 
—on the Metropolis.” 

“Well, if that is the sort of girl 
she is, you are in luck, old man— 
yes, positively in luck. Why, you 
can’t afford to throw yourself away, 
don’t you know, on any such girl. I 
wouldn’t have done it myself, not 
even when things went hardest with 
me, but—not so much, old man, not 
so much. You will rob yourself,” 
exclaimed Riddles, the remark 
brought out by Ruddington’s gener- 
ous division of a diminutive shad 
roe. 

“Qh, not at all, abundance here, 
and besides you know I am a light 
eater,” replied Ruddington, serving 
himself with the remaining portion. 

At this juncture the valet sup- 
ported mutually by the two men ar- 
rived in all the professional glory of 
his vocation. It wasa phase of their 
lives to receive letters while break- 
fasting at Delmonico’s, and it was 
one of the valet’s duties to bring 
them at acertain time each morning. 
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If the mail brought no genuine com- 
munications, then the deficiency had 
to be supplied by means of home 
made substitutes. Letters of some 
sort Riddles and Ruddington must 
have. The receipt of their letters 
was as much a part of their break- 
fast as the cigarettes, a course that 
could by no means be dispensed 
with. 

The letters were read, the valet 
dispatched on missions, actual or 
bogus, the coffee drunk, the cigar- 
ettes smoked, and breakfast was over 
for these two. But they lingered at 
the table and talked—lingered longer 
than was their custom, to discuss the 
great event ahead—great for Jack 
Riddles, in that it would lift him 
from poverty to a position of wealth ; 
great for Faulkner Ruddington in a 
way, for to be best. man at so notable 
a social event was a triumph that 
filled his little soul with vain pride. 
But it meant more to Ruddington 
than this—more than anything in 
his whole previous life, for it was at 
the marriage rehearsal that he met 
Eleanor Clayson. Ruddington had 
met thousands of girls before. It had 
been his life work to meet girls and 
to pay court to them. He had met 
handsomer girls than she, more 
dashing girls, girls who talked better, 
and girls better traine@ in social 
arts, but never had he met one who 
impressed him as did Eleanor Clay- 
son, 

‘““Mabel is my dearest, dearest 
friend,” said Eleanor, Ruddington 
was walking with her up the aisle 
toward the altar, where the bridal 
party were assembling. 

“And Jack Riddles is my dearest 
friend,” returned Ruddington, exert- 
ing himself to be particularly fascin- 
ating. “So you see we shall each 
sustain a loss by this marriage.” 

“Isn’t it mean?—and to think 
Mabel and I have been just insepar- 
able!” 

“Yes, I think it is mean myself. I 
really don’t know what I shall do 
without Jack—occupied adjoining 
apartments, took our meals together 
and all that, you know.” 

Ruddington omitted to mention 


the copartnership arrangement for 
the services of their valet. 

“T’msosorry foryou, Mr. Rudding- 
ton—you will be very lonely, I am 
sure,” and she turned her sweet face 
towards his with a pretty look of sym- 
pathy that made his heart beat faster. 

“Yes, awfully lonely without Jack, 
dear fellow; but there is one com- 
pensation in giving him up,” said 
Ruddington, inclining his head to- 
wards hers and speaking softly in a 
confidential manner. “ Yes, one, and 
can you guess what that is, I 
wonder ?”’ 

“T really can’t imagine—you see 
have known you for such alittle time.” 

“But if you were to try very hard 
I’m sure you could guess.” 

“No, I am afraid I couldn't if I 
were to try ever so hard—unless, un- 
less you too are going to get married, 
Mr. Ruddington ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed, nothing of that 
sort—has something to do with you.” 

“With me!” replied Eleanor, and 
the color in her cheeks brightened, 
making her prettier and sweeter 
than before. 

“Yes, with you, my meeting you 
is the compensation,” and Rudding- 
ton glowed with an expression de- 
signed to impress her with the depth 
of his admiration. 

“Oh, Mr. Ruddington, you are too 
complimentary.” 

“ No, Miss Clayson, I couldn’t be 
too complimentary to you,” and 
Ruddington spoke now seriously, im- 
pressively. 

“This is very delightful to hear, 
but I am sure you are flattering me,” 
protested Eleanor, pleased neverthe- 
less. 

Eleanor Clayson was very young. 
She had not yet seen enough of so- 
ciety men to understand them fully 
—to know how little sweet words 
from their lips meant. She had been 
little in society. Her home was in 
the country, in the northern part of 
New York State, where social mat- 
ters were not the chief consideration 
of life even in a family so wealthy as 
hers. Raymond T. Clayson, her 
father, had some hard headed, com- 
mon sense ideas of life, which he had 
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inherited, together with a consider- 
able property, from his father, a 
sterling old gentleman of the old 
school. Mr. Clayson was one of the 
pioneers in the manufacture of print- 
ing papers from wood pulp., Having 
abundant means at his command, 
and withal being a bold, aggressive 
man of sound business judgment, he 
had amassed a great fortune which 
some day, in the natural course of 
things, would fall to Eleanor, his only 
child. 

“My only hope of keeping this 
property in the family is that Elean- 
or shall marry a man who can fill 
my place,” he said to himself as he 
walked one day along the river front 
and surveyed with pride his long line 
of pulp and paper mills, the product 
of his own genius and enterprise. 
“Yes, it all rests with Eleanor now, 
and she is an attractive girl and a 
good girl. She ought to do well, 


Eleanor had, and I'll do well by him, 
Eleanor’s husband, if he is a man— 
yes, if he zsa man.” His face darken- 
ed and he turned away, troubled. 


As he walked on towards his count- 
ing room he continued softly, “I 
hope he will be a man. It would 
break my heart to see this property 
go out of the family,” and he turned 
once more for another proud glance 
at his possessions, the chief industry 
of the town, of which he was the 
leading citizen. 

Eleanor Clayson and Mabel Tol- 
man had passed three years together 
at Forrestville, on the Hudson. 


They entered the school there at the’ 


same time, and at once became fast 
friends. Together they worked 
through the hours of study; to- 
gether they passed the hours of play, 
growing fonder and fonder of each 
other as the weeks and the months 
and the years rolled by. They had 
graduated nine months before, each 
deciaring that she could not live 
without the other. It was hard to 
turn their backs on the old school 
where they had been so happy, 
knowing that it would never again 
be their home—that their room and 
their places were to be taken by 
others in whom they felt no interest 
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—whom they did not even know. It 
was harder yet to bid good by to the 
teachers, some of whom they loved 
dearly. It was no less painful to say 
farewell to their school companions, 
many of whom perhaps they would 
never see again, charming girls now 
grown to womanhood, whose homes 
were scattered from the East all the 
way tothe far West. This wasindeed 
hard, but hardest of all to Eleanor 
and Mabel was their own separa- 
tion, each going to their own home . 
with a heavy heart. The light had 
gone out of the world, and a greater 
sorrow than these two girls had ever 
known was upon them. 

But they had promised to be with 
each other in a few weeks, when 
they would spend the summer to- 
gether, and then life would begin 
again and they would live over the 
old happy days of the past. It was 
this thought that enabled them to 
bear the pain of separation, so great 
was their love for each other. The 
weeks came and went, and the sum- 
mer was gone, and Mabel and 
Eleanor had not seen each other. 
And the fall was well advanced now, 
and still they had not met. Mabel 
was in Europe, whither she had 
gone with her parents. She loved 
Eleanor still, but her love was as the 
love of a ymtrothed widow for a dead 
husband. 

Mabel was engaged. 

Jack Riddles had sailed for Eu- 
rope on the same steamer with the 
Tolmans. Mabel was stylish and 
rather pretty. Her father was rich. 
Riddles met her and devoted himself 
to her. She still mourned the ab- 
sence of Eleanor and was unhappy. 
Europe had no attractions for her. 
She wanted instead to be with 
Eleanor in the country, as they had 
promised each other. Gradually, 
however, Riddles interested her. 
They were much together on the 
way over—they were much together 
while there. Riddles was a good 
looking fellow and well trained in all 
social arts. He wooed to win, and 
he won. Mabel loved him and the 
sorrow of her heart was gone. The 
world was bright again to her, but: 
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in Eleanor’s life there was a vacuum 
not yet filled. 


III. 


LEANOR CLAYSON was to be 
Mabel’s maid of honor. She 

had come a week before the day set 
for the wedding, to visit her friend. 
It was their first meeting since the 
far off separation that had wrung 
their hearts, when they felt that life 
_ without each other’s presence would 
be a dreary, cheerless monotony. 
Their reunion was something to re- 


fresh the soul of a cynic—to kindle - 


anew in his dull heart a blaze of en- 
thusiasm, warming it into sympathy 
and love. Eleanor was happy again. 
Mabel was radiantly happy. The 
old days were gone over, and the 
storye6f Mabel’s love was rehearsed 
enon and again. The old days in- 
terested them less than they had ex- 
pected. The new love interested 
them more. Mabel thought of little 
else. “Oh, I am so happy, dear,” 
she had said to Eleanor for the thou- 
sandth time, kissing her with con- 
suming love; “so happy, and I do 
love Jack so—dear, sweet Jack!” 
And Eleanor kissed Mabeland they 
cried in each other’s arms with joy 
tears that they could not repress— 
did not want to repress.g And thus 
the conversation ran, Ma@@l growing 
happier and more radiant as the 
eventful day drew nedrer. But 
Eleanor, now that the first excite- 
ment of the reunion was over, be- 
came less cheerful, evensad at times, 
and her sadness was one that Mabel 
could not understand, for to her the 
whole world was bright and gay and 
sunny. There were no clouds any- 
where—no misery, no sadness—noth- 
ing but one delirious ecstasy of ab- 
sorbing love. Eleanor knew nothing 
of such love as this, and her heart 
craved something, she knew not 
what. The love of Mabel had not sat- 
isfied the longing as she had thought 
it would. “Perhaps it is because 
Mabel cares so much for Jack,” she 
reasoned with herself. “But she 
loves me too. It doesn’t seem the 
same, though-—not just the same as 
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the love of the old school days when 
we were so happy, Mabel and I.” 

The disappointment was keen to 
Eleanor, and it was with the greatest 
struggle that she hid her sorrow 
from Mabel. To be so enveloped in 
the overcharged atmosphere of love 
as Eleanor was, and to feel that none 
of it entered her own starving heart, 
though she knew not of her starva- 
tion, was a sensation so depressing, 
so indefinable, as to crush the girl’s 
spirits and make her wish herself 
anywhere but there, where her soul 
was not attuned to the surrounding 
merriment. The reaction from the 
joy of the reunion with Mabel had 
come to Eleanor, and it had driven 
out, it seemed to her, all the sweet- 
ness of her life. She had never felt 
the sense of loneliness so keenly as 
she felt it now—not even at the time 
of the old parting from Mabel when 
her school life had ended forever. 

It isa healthful experience some- 
times to get far down in the valley— 
down where the foundation beneath 
one’s feet is so deep and so hard 
that he can sink nolower. The sen- 
sation is depressing, to be sure, often 
sickening, if he be accustomed to 
the heights where the air is clear and 
exhilarating. But gradually he ad- 
justs himself to the new situation, 
and sooner or later finds a relief in 
the feeling that he can drop no 
further—that any change with him 
must tend upward, as he already 
stands on the very bed rock of life. 
One of the marvelous things about 
human nature is the readiness with 
which it can adapt itself to new con- 
ditions. A shadow, a sorrow, then 
a little light, and presently the cur- 
tains of the heart are drawn back and 
the sun fills all its chambers with 
gladness and joy. 

Eleanor had fallen from the heights 
to the valley, and deep and sudden 
was her fall. But it was good for 
her, for her feet had never touched 
foundation like this before. There 
was no yielding anywhere—nothing 
but a bare, stern substratum, and 
she wished that she might die. 

Mabel, meanwhile, talked on of 
love and looked the love she talked. 
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Eleanor wondered how she could be 
so happy. But the theme began to 
interest her, after a time, and soon 
possessed a subtle charm. 

“You will think me very silly, 
dear, talking so much of Jack,” said 
Mabel. “I know you will, but I 
can’t help it—I do love him so.” 

“No, oh no, don’t think that, for I 
do like to have you tell me all about 
it. It is all so new to me, you know, 
and so strange.” 

“Tt is strange, isn’t it? I would 
never have believed that I could care 
for a man as I care for Jack.” 

“TI wouldn’t have believed it of 
you, either,” answered Eleanor 
dreamily. ‘ No, you were not a bit 
this way in the old days.” 

“But that was before I had met 
Jack, you know, dear.” 

Eleanor had not seen Riddles yet, 
and tried to picture to herself the 
sort of man he was. Mabel had 
talked so much of him that she be- 
gan to feel a strange interest in him 
—began to wonder if she could care 
for him as Mabel cared for him, were 
anything to happen even now to 
break off the engagement. The 
thought made her flush witha guilty 
feeling, and she kissed Mabel en- 
dearingly to assure herself that she 
was not the selfish creature that that 
fancy made her seem. But her 
thoughts were filled with love now— 
and with the mental pictures she had 
formed of Jack, wondering if there 
were any other man for whom a girl 
could care as Mabel cared for him. 

It was at this stage that she met 
Ruddington,—Jack’s dearest friend, 
and he was to be best man and she 
was to be maid of honor. How odd 
it all seemed to her, and what a 
clever man Mr. Ruddington really 
was—next to Jack himself the nicest 
man she had ever met. 

When the experimental ceremony 
was over it was Ruddington who 
helped her on with her wraps, it 
was Ruddington who walked out 
of the church with her, it was 
Ruddington who handed her into 
the carriage, following her him- 
self. And how delightfully he talked 
on the way home. She was quite 
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sure now that even Jack could not 
say such pleasing things—so clever 
and so much to the point. 

The party had all repaired to 
Mabel’s home, where they sat down 
to a prenuptial supper, and Rud- 
dington was placed beside Eleanor 
and Eleanor was happy. He felt 
that he had made an exceptionally 
gratifying impression already, and 
his efforts to fascinate her were re- 
doubled. Never did Ruddington 
strive harder to entertain, to amuse, 
to win, than on that night. His old 
jokes were new to Eleanor. His 
manner was interesting, his flattery 
effective, his arts telling. He talked 
of the theater, of the opera, of 
society, and of the latest fads. 
Eleanor listened, wondered, warmed, 
and felt that she had never known 
before how charmingly entertaining 
aman could be. It was evident to 
Mabel that Ruddington had made 
an impression, and she was glad. 
Her own heart was so full of love 
that she wanted all the world to love 
and be loved, but especially she de- 
sired this for Eleanor, 


IV. 


‘i HE wedding ceremony was over, 


and Ruddington walked 
proudly dowgthe aisle with Eleanor, 
behind the brMe and groom. It was 
the great event in his life. His own 
self appreciation, never over modest, 
was at this instant a consuming 
flame of admiration. His head was 
very high and in his step there were 
joy and vanity, a lightness of soul, a 
bubbling of spirits that would fur- 
nish a theme for a painter. He 
caught glances of familiar faces on 
either side of him—envious faces, it 
seemed to him, and this envy was his 
glory. ' 
“How lovely Mabel looked!” 
whispered Eleanor nervously when 
they had reached the vestibule door. 
“Yes,” he replied in equally soft 
tones, inclining his head towards 
hers ; “she would have looked far 
lovelier, though, but for the contrast 
with her charming maid of honor.” 
“Oh, you must not say that,” re- 
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plied Eleanor, the flush on her cheek 
growing brighter. 

“But I must,’ persisted Rud- 
dington. “You were a dream, a 
poem.” 

“Tt isn’t fair to flatter me in this 
way, Mr. Ruddington.” 

“Indeed it is—only justice to you 
—everybody admires you—I could 
see it—you must have seen it—all 
eyes were on you, and how well you 
went through with it all!” 

Eleanor’s heart throbbed with 
quickened beat. 

“Did I—did I really get through 
all right ?” she stammered. 

“Superbly,” answered Ruddington 
feverishly. ‘You were grace itself 
—the most charming maid of honor 
I have ever seen,” 

“But I was so frightened, I must 
have shown it—I know I must.” 

“No, indeed, you did not—just 
enough agitation to add a charm and 
sweetness that won everybody’s heart 
—won my heart, Miss Clayson.” 

At the reception Ruddington’s time 
was so taken up by his duties that he 
saw little of Eleanor—but at supper 
he was again beside her, and again 
brought to bear his insidious arts of 
flattery. That night Eleanor went 
home with Grace- Hammond, with 
whom she had promised to spend a 
couple of weeks. Grace was alsoa 
Forrestville girl. Eleanor’s heart was 
very light. She talked in an erratic, 
ecstatic way to Grace, kissing her 
hysterically. But Ruddington was 
in her thoughts.. She saw him at the 
altar again as he entered with the 
groom, tall and handsome—saw him 
walking down the aisle with her, and 
how proud andaristocratic he looked 
—felt his warm breath on her cheek 
as he bent his head towards hers to 
speak soft words intended for her 
ear only—listened again to the com- 
pliments he had paid her, to the as- 
surances of her beauty, to ali the 
sweet nothings he had said to her at 
supper—to his bidding her good 
night, his look of admiration, his 
pressure of her hand, and she could 
feel it even now thrilling her whole 
soul with a joy suchas she had never 
known before. 
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The next afternoon Ruddington 
took Eleanor and Grace to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, where 
they spent a couple of hours look- 
ing at pictures and statuary. Rud- 
dington talked wisely of the paint- 
ings, criticising them freely, when he 
had made sure that neither Grace 
nor Eleanor was anything of an art 
critic. He liked the coloring of this 
and the pose of that and the atmos- 
phere of another. Some were atro- 
cious, without artistic feeling—were 
in bad drawing, and the handling 
was so crude. In others the technique 
was bad—not action enough. “The 
realistic school has gone by,” he 
said. “ Myown taste,” he continued, 
“is the impressionist style—it’s mod- 
ern, you know—doesn’t weary the 
eye so—free from all the little details 
characteristic of the old school. My 
own opinion is that the realistic 
style belongs to the age of stage 
coaches—not to this age of steam 
railroads and electricity.” 

“TIsn’t he clever?” said Eleanor, 
her eyes following him eagerly as he 
strode down the street. Grace and 
she were waiting on the stoop for 
the bell to be answered. 

“Yes, he talks very well, and 
seems to know so much about art,” 
answered Grace. 

“T had no idea he had such a 
knowledge of paintings, but Jack 
Riddles told me he was awfully 
clever, and said that his only regret 
at getting married was that he should 
see less of Mr. Ruddington. You 
know they were like brothers—poor 
fellow, he must miss Jack so much.” 

“Yes, Mr. Riddles has Mabel to 
comfort him.” 

“And Mr. Ruddington has nobody, 
and he lives alone in an apartment, 
too, with only a valet—how lonely it 
must be.” 

“T should think it would be horri- 
bly lonely, but you know the men 
seem to like living that sort of life.” 

“Mr. Ruddington doesn’t—he told 
me so.” 

“Oh, we enjoyed the museum so 
much, mama,” said Grace, throwing 
herself wearily into a chair. “Just 
tired standing, that’s all.” 
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“Tt was perfectly lovely,” added 
Eleanor, and then the two girls told 
all about the pictures and what Rud- 
dington had said of them and of art 
in general. They were so enthusias- 
tic that Mrs. Hammond became 
anxious to meet Ruddington herself, 
thinking that, as Eleanor assured 
her, he must indeed be a clever man. 
And thus the way was made easy 
for Ruddington to see more of 
Eleanor than he would otherwise 
have done during her visit at the 
Hammonds’. 


V. 


- ‘THs is awfully jolly,” said Mar- 
garet Van Zant, glancing 

hurriedly over a note that awaited 

her on the breakfast table, “and so 

nice of him—just listen, mama;” 

and she read aloud: 

My Dear Miss VAN ZANT: 

Here is a surprise for you. I have been 
ordered to England to take the place of our 
London correspondent, and I shall sail one 
week from tomorrow. 
you alittle pleasure before going, and can 
think of nothing better than a theater party 
with a dinner at Delmonico’s. If this 
meets with your approval, and you will 
name an evening, I shall be very glad. I 
would suggest that you invite your mother 
and father, and one or two young ladies, as 
may suit you best. I want you to meet 
my friend Harley Vernon, and will take 
the liberty of inviting him to be one of the 
party. Iam sure yoy willlike him. Heis 
the best fellow in all the wide, wide world. 

Always sincerely, 
‘Tom Merwyn. 

March the tenth. 

“Tsn’t he lovely, mama?” ex- 
claimed Miss Van Zant with alla girl’s 
enthusiasm; “and he especially asks 
that you and papa be invited. See 

” and she read over again that 
part of Merwyn’s note bearing on 
this point. 

“What a generous fellow he is,” 
replied Mrs. Van Zant, delighted 
quite as much as her daughter at the 
prospect of the pleasure before them. 

“Seems to have rather good sense,” 
remarked the head of the family, one 
eye glancing over his paper. 

“ Margaret’s friends are not all so 
thoughtful of you and me, Chaun- 
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cey,” returned Mrs. Van Zant, pour- 
ing the coffee. 

“They haven’t 
dear.” 

“‘ Are you not severe on my friends, 
papa?” protested the daughter. 

“Severe?” and he pushed his 
paper from him, and removing his 
glasses, continued: “Take that fel- 
low Ruddington, for example, and 
answer the question for yourself.” 

Mrs. Van Zant smiled. 

“But all my friends are not like 
him—it isn’t fair, papa, to select him 
as a type.” 

“One such fellow as he, though, 
brings down the average—nothing 
in him—couldn’t earn five dollars a 
week if forced to work for his living. 
Why you ever asked him to this 
house is more than I can imagine.” 

“ But he goes everywhere, into all 
the best families.” 

“Yes, and so do a lot of other 
idlers, good for nothing fellows who 
breakfast at noon and make asses of 
themselves the balance of the day— 
flattering and fawning like so many 
idiots, without an ounce of humanity 
in them—an ounce of good, warm, 
manly blood.” 

“You always get so provoked, 
papa, at any reference Pe 

“Yes, at any reference to these 
worthless specimens I do get pro- 
voked, and I wish I had the power to 
ship them all to the mines of Siberia. 
Society would improve by their 
absence and the dude fad would no 
longer be fashionable.” 

The head of the family had had 
his say as heads of families some- 
times will. Then Merwyn’s proposi- 
tion was taken up again and all were 
in good humor. Mr. Van Zant was 
always in good humor except when 
the discussion turned on idlers like 
Ruddington, and then he had a way 
of expressing himself emphatically. 

“Yes, it’s very nice in Merwyn to 
invite you and me, my dear,” he said, 
addressing his wife. “I do like a 
dinner at Delmonico’s now and again 
—everything tastes so good—it’s the 
change, I suppose.” 

“Whom shall I invite to go with 
us, mama?” asked Miss Van Zant. 
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“T’m sure there are any number 
who would be glad of the invitation.” 

“T wonder if Lizzie Wharton has 
returned from Boston.” 

“She is not an especial favorite 
with your father, you know.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten that.” 

“Don’t mind me—this is your 
affair, not mine,” said Mr. Van Zant. 

“ But I certainly shall mind vou. I 
want you especially to enjoy the 
evening.” 

“Thank you, my little girl, and 
this is in return for my criticism of 
your friends—a forgiving spirit vou 
have, like your mother.” 

“ Your father is too sweet for any- 
thing,” laughed Mrs. Van Zant. 

“ Well, it’s a way I have, you know 
—can’t help it—but now if you really 
want to please me why not invite 
Eleanor Clayson ?—I heard you say 
she is in town.” 

“Oh yes, I saw her again at the 
Tolman wedding, and she was so 
pretty.” 

“TI would invite her,” said Mrs. 
Van Zant. 

“But she is probably visiting at 
the Hammonds’, and if I were to in- 
vite her I would have to invite Grace 
too.” 

“Well, why not?” replied Mrs. 
Van Zant. “The invitation says one 
or two girls.” 

Later in the day Margaret Van 
Zant sent a note of acceptance to 
Merwyn, in which she said : 

“T have: invited two girls, one of 
whom is the sweetest girl in all the 
wide, wide world.” 

“ Humph, my own words,” laughed 
Merwyn; “just what I said of you, 
old man,” and he handed the note to 
Vernon. 

“The devil!” exclaimed Vernon. 
“You said I was the sweetest fellow 
in the world?” 

“T didn’t use the word sweet, of 
course—said best fellow or something 
of the sort—just wanted to make it 
strong, you know.” 

“And you evidently made it 
strong, but thunder—she’ll expect to 
see a paragon.” 

“And instead see only plain Har- 
ley Vernon.” 
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“Yes, very plain. Why in the 
name of all snobdom did you get me 
into this thing, any way? You know 
I’m no society man.” 

“Just to have some fun with you 
before I go—you ought to be willing 
to contribute something to my pleas- 
ure. Only think of the evenings I 
have given up to you.” 

“Yes, when you might have been 
plunging in the social swirl.” 

“Yes, plunging, and it’s great 
sport—new girls, new scenes, new 
sensations—why, it keeps my blood 
moving—is a tonic to me—gives my 
writing the dash and snap and go 
that have made me—that have won 
for me this European appointment.” 

Delmonico’s presented a new and 
interesting sight to Eleanor. What 
a well fed, well dressed assemblage 
of people she saw all about her— 
ladies in evening gowns, men in the 
regulation clawhammers—the pop- 
ping of corks, the foaming of cham- 
pagne, the sparkle of diamonds, the 
brilliant lighting, the pretty faces, 
the refined laughter, the alertness of 
the waiters, the hum of voices—such 
was the scene which dazzled Eleanor. 
She forgot herself and forgot Rud- 
dington, and drank in this new 
phase of life. And Merwyn watched 
her and was charmed with her 
beauty. 

“She is sweeterthan I expected,” 
he whispered to Miss Van Zant. 

“Tam so glad you are pleased 
with my selection.” 

“ Delighted, I am indeed.” 

“T was sure you would be, she is 
so pretty.” 

“Yes, and not yet a bit blasé— 
none of that bored expression. But: 
how about my statement? Isn't 
Vernon a fine fellow ?” 

“T’m sure he is since you indorse 
him so warmly.” 

“You will indorse him with equal 
warmth when you know him as I 
do.” 

“You will be heart broken when 
Mr. Merwyn sails,” said Miss Van 
Zant, turning to Vernon, who sat on 
her right. 

“T shall miss him very much, but 
will probably follow him before very 
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long. I spend a good deal of my 
time in Europe.” 

“ And now you will have’an ad- 
ditional interest in going there.” 

“Yes, Tom and I are very con- 
genial, though not a bit alike.” 

“T had fancied that your tastes 
were very similar.” 

“Oh, not at all. Tom is full of 
dash and brilliancy—likes society 
and excitement.” 

“And you don’t care a bit for 
society ?” 

“Well, I’m hardly an enthusiast 
over it,” laughed Vernon. “But I 
enjoy something of this sort.” 

“T am so glad you make an ex- 
ception, otherwise I should feel that 
you are horribly bored.” 

“ That would be quite impossible 
tonight, for I especially wanted to 
meet you——Tom has talked of you so 
much to me.” . 

“ And now you will be disappointed, 
having formed a too generous idea 
of me from Mr. Merwyn’s kind 
words.” 

“Quite the contrary, I assure 
you, but knowing what Tom wrote 


you of myself I can realize some- 
thing of your disappointment, for 
even in my own estimation I am 
not the best fellow in all the wide, 
wide world.” 

“You quote excellently,” laughed 
Miss Van Zant, “but you know as 


an offset I invited the sweetest 
girl in all the wide, wide world.” 

“So Tom told me, and upon my 
soul I think she is very pretty.” 

“You have carried on this little 
aside long enough,” interposed 
Merwyn, turning to Vernon. ‘“ The 
rest of us would like a little of Miss 
Van Zant’s time.” 

“You see how it is, Mrs. Van Zant,” 
said Vernon. “Heis always doing 
something to disturb me when I am 
having the best kind of a good 
time.” 

“It is a good host, you know, Mr. 
Vernon, who can keep the conver- 
sation general,” answered Mrs. Zant. 

“T am not so sure of that,” replied 
her husband, who had been talking 
quietly with Eleanor. “I find this 
very much to my taste.” 
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“And to mine too,” answered 
Eleanor, blushing at her owntemerity. 

“It is very easy to understand 
Mr. Van Zant’s taste,” said Merwyn, 
“ but really I must hold to Mrs. Van 
Zant’s views—strengthens my case, 
you see.” 

“That is one of the penalties of 
being the host,” said Vernon. “ You 
of course have to make yourself 
general.” 

“And Mr. Merwyn does it so 
charmingly,” added Miss Van Zant. 

“ This is delightful, positively,” re- 
plied Merwyn and straightway en- 
gaged Miss Van Zant again in con- 
versation while Vernon turned to 
Miss Hammond and improved his 
acquaintance with her. Eleanor’s 
father and mother had been friends 
of the Van Zants for many years. 
She and Mr. Van Zant were talking 
over old time incidents, and presently 
Mrs. Van Zant joined in the conver- 
sation with them. But in a little 
while Merwyn managed to engage El- 
eanor’s attention, and he was charmed 
with her. “It is not because she 
talks so well,” he said to himself, 
“but it is the sweetness of her voice 
and her ingenuousness, her almost 
child-like manner.” 

She found Merwyn bright and 
pleasing. He was at his best, and 
his conversation had a breeziness and 
dash that delighted her. His super- 
charged spirits were infectious. She 
was surprised at the ease with which 
she talked with him, a_ perfect 
stranger. 


VI. 


UDDINGTON was not in an es- 
pecially happy frame of mind 
after leaving Miss Van Zant the 
night she introduced him to Merwyn, 
but that mood compared with his 
present one was hilariously joyful. 
He had learned on the previous day 
that Eleanor was to be one of Mer- 
wyn’s theater party, and the intelli- 
gence chilled his very soul. 

“That fellow is my shadow, pur- 
suing me wherever I go,” he cried 
out bitterly. “It was he who broke 
me up with Miss Van Zant and now 
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Eleanor has fallen into his hands.” 
Ruddington ground his teeth to- 
gether, looking, much as he felt, very 
ugly. He had ransacked his little 
brain for some feasible means of 
preventing Eleanor from going, even 
though she had accepted the invita- 
tion, but he found none. He did not 
dare raise an objection of any sort, 
and his shrewdness prevented his 
mentioning to Eleanor that he knew 
either Miss Van Zant or Merwyn. 
There was plainly nothing for him 
to do but accept the situation as 
gracefully as he could, hoping mean- 
while that his name would not be 
mentioned, especially in the presence 
of Miss Van Zant. He felt that she 
had no admiration for him, although 
just how any young woman could 
fail in this respect was a problem be- 
yond his solving. He fancied that 
she was quite in love with Merwyn, 
though as a matter of fact he had 
seen nothing to warrant such a con- 
clusion. But this theater party 
strengthened the belief. “I hope 
Merwyyn is in love with her too,” he 
meditated. ‘“‘If he is, there is less 


danger of his breaking me up with 
Eleanor,” and Ruddington scowled 
blackly. He knew that the party were 
to dine at Delmonico’s, and as the din- 
ner hour drew near he found himself 


irresistibly drawn thither. Through 
a window he saw them seated at the 
table, and noted with pangs of jeal- 
ousy that Eleanor was beside Mer- 
wyn. An intensified hatred took 
possession of him. His first impulse 
was to go inside and secure a table 
near theirs where he could watch 
them and perhaps hear their conver- 
sation, but on reflection he did not 
dare to do this. He paced up and 
down the sidewalk with quivering 
nerves, the bitter in his heart grow- 
ing bitterer. Several times he pushed 
on a little further up the street, as 
if to get away from the scene that 
tortured him, but each time he was 
drawn back to the window through 
which he saw only Eleanor and Mer- 
wyn. They were talking together 
now, and their conversation was 
animated and gay. Ruddington had 
never seen Eleanor appear so brilliant 
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before, and Merwyn’s eyes, it seemed 
to him, were blazing with admira- 
tion. 

Dinner was over and the curtain 
had risen at the theater. Eleanor 
sat in the front of the box, and her 
fresh young face, with its brilliant 
coloring and pleasing lines, attracted 
many eyes, Ruddington’s among 
them. He had taken an admission 
ticket, and was standing with others 
in the back of the theater, where he 
would not be recognized by those in 
the box. Merwyn’s head was bent 
towards Eleanor’s and they talked of 
the play and the setting, watching 
the performance meanwhile. He 
told her something of the actors, of 
their characteristics and_ history, 
commenting now favorably and now 
satirically as the acting gave oppor- 
tunity. All this added much to her 
enjoyment. Ruddington, who 
watched her through his opera 
glasses, saw and understood, and the 
fires of jealousy burned fiercely. 

The next day when he called on 
her he did so with many misgivings, 
but to his great relief he found him- 
self greeted as warmly as ever. It 
was evident to him now that he had 
alarmed himself needlessly. Her re- 
gard for him was too plain to be mis- 
taken. He loved her and was con- 
vinced that she loved him. And 
why should he delay longer? Why 
not tell her of his love now? 

“But I have known her only ten 
days,” he reflected, “and would not 
sO precipitate a proposal endanger 
my chances?” He decided that it 
would be unwise, and instead looked 
the love he felt—a look which to his 
delight he saw reflected in her eyes. 
He saw much of her during the 
week that followed, and at each 
meeting he was convinced anew that 
she loved him. 

Mabel was at home again now. “I 
am happier than ever,” she said to 
Eleanor, “and love Jack more and 
more every day.” ‘Then she asked, 
with a curious little twinkle in her 
eye, “but how is the affair between 
you and Mr. Ruddington progress- 
ing?” 

Eleanor blushed and protested— 
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Mabel threw her arms about her and 
kissed her rapturously, saying, “ I’m 
so glad, dear, so glad—and Jack will 
be so glad!” 


VII. 


AY had come, and with it the 
green leaves and the fresh, 

soft grass, and the buds and the 
blossoms with their sweet odors. The 
birds filled the air with song and 
spring time joy was everywhere. 
Eleanor was happy too, for thoughts 
of Ruddington filled her heart. She 
had been at home a month now, and 
the mail brought her frequent love 
tokens from him ; and was there ever 
any one who could indite such love 
tokens as he? This was Eleanor’s 
thought as she read them over and 
over. He told her always how he 
missed her—how sunless New York 
was without her—how he longed to 
be with her, and of the happiness 
her letters brought him. He talk- 
ed of Mabel and Jack—of their 
happiness together in their cozy 
little home. And Mabel wrote Elean- 
or confirming all this, adding little 
feminine touches that gave realism 
to this picture of domestic bliss. She 
talked of Ruddington, too—of his 
loneliness in his apartment with no 
one but his valet—of Jack’s love for 
him and of her own admiration. She 
told how much he was with them 
and of the pleasure his visits gave 
them. Eijieanor read this and her 
heart glowed with love. She went to 
her dressing table and took from 
one of the drawers a jewel case. It 
contained a withered bunch of vioiets 
around which was tastefully knotted 
a ribbon of a delicate shade. Elean- 
or pressed the dried flowers to her 
lips, saying softly to herself, “ And 
he gave them to me !” and she sigh- 
ed as only an impressionable girl can 
sigh. “It was the night before I 
came home when he told me that he 
loved me,” and the scene came back 
to her for the thousandth time in all 
its vividness, thrilling her as it did 
on that deliriously happy night. 
Eleanor had told no one of this pro- 
posal, not even Mabel, though her 
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heart was bursting with the joy that 
filled it. She dare not promise him. 
her hand without the consent of her 
father and mother, but she assured 
him of her undying love, and they 
agreed together that it was better to 
say nothing of the matter until the 
sanction of her parents could be had. 
She had, however, confided to her 
mother the fact that she was much 
pleased with a Mr. Ruddington, 
the best man at Mabel’s wedding. 
He had shown her a good deal of 
attention, she said, sent her flowers, 
and in many ways added to the 
pleasure of her New York visit. 
Mrs. Clayson had a mother’s pride, 
and was flattered that her daughter 
had made so good an impression. 
But Mr. Clayson’s brow darkened 
when his wife told him what Elean- 
or had said to her. “ Best man ata 
wedding,” he repeated, and there 
was a suggestiveness in his tone that 
caused Mrs. Clayson to say: 

“But I am sure that is nothing 
against him, my dear.” 

“ It doesn’t argue much in his favor, 
though,” returned the husband. “I 
like to see a man doing a man’s 
work,” 

“Well, isn’t it a man’s work to be 
best man?” 

“You and I had no best man and I 
guess nobody has ever discovered any 
trouble with the way we were tied.” 

“ But the fashion in New York is 
different, dear.” 

“ Bother the fashion, I say. I don’t 
take any stock in such nonsense, any 
way, and I don’t take any stock in 
the man that has nothing better to 
do than to chase after such ephemeral 
affairs.” 

“ But this was an evening wedding, 
and being best man did not neces- 
sarily take any of his time from 
business.” 

Mr. Clayson made no reply, but 
walked to the window and looked 
out into the darkness, his hands 
thrust deep into his trousers pockets 
and his head bent in thought. He 
and his wife were alone. Eleanor 
had gone up to her room. 

“How far has this affair gone, 
wife?” he said presently, turning 
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away from the window and walking 
slowly up and down the room. 

“You mean between Eleanor and 
this man?” replied Mrs. Clayson, 
troubled at her husband’s manner. 

“Yes, you know Eleanor is at an 
impressionable age.” 

“But, my dear, you are allowing 
your imagination to worry you.” 

“Perhaps I am,” was the quiet re- 
sponse. 

“Simply because a man shows a 
girl a little attention it does not 
signify that he is in love with her,” 
argued Mrs. Clayson. 

“No, I know it does not, but 
Eleanor’s manner—have you not 
noticed ?—and the letters too.” 

“T have noticed that she seems in 
excellent spirits, but I suppose it is 
due to her seeing Mabel again, and 
to the pleasure of her visit. You 
know she has always had a good 
deal of correspondence.” 

“T hope your theory is right, but 
these love affairs, you know, are 
stubborn problems.” 

“Eleanor is sure to love some one 
sooner or later,” 

“Certainly she will, and I want 
her to, but I want the fellow she 
loves to be a man—-some one worthy 
of her, who can step into my place 
and relieve me of all this care. It 
has been a pretty steady pull with 
us, wife. The business has grown so 
fast, and so many people have de- 
pended upon me, that I have had little 
leisure for you. And nowI am be- 
ginning to feel that I am not so 
young as I was once. The responsi- 
bility of managing all this property 
does not rest on me so lightly as it 
used to. Butif Eleanor only marries 
the right man it will be all right, and 
you and I will go abroad and see the 
world.” 

This conversation resulted in Mrs. 

, Clayson’s decision tolearn if Eleanor 
actually had any serious regard for 
Ruddington. She began by talking 
of Mabel and the wedding, thus cau- 
tiously approaching the subject that 
was in her thoughts. Eleanor went 
over the story again, telling in detail 
all about the rehearsal and the mar- 
riage, but with a tendency to dwell 
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on Ruddington that Mrs. Clayson 
had not noticed before. 

“Tt is very nice that all the bridal 
party were so agreeable, and I am 
delighted that you received so much 
attention,” she said, feeling her way 
slowly. 

“ Yes, every one was lovely to me, 
and especially Mr. Ruddington. He 
is the nicest man, mama. I wish so 
much you could know him.” 

“It was very good of him to give 
you so much pleasure, dear, and I 
wish there were some way for us to 
show him our appreciation of his 
kindness.” 

“T wish there 
Eleanor dreamily. 

“T suppose he is very rich and has 
everything that money can buy.” 

“Yes, I’m sure he is rich. He 
dresses awfully well, and takes his 
meals at Delmonico’s.” 

“ Of course, then, there is nothing 
we can send him, but your father, 
you know, my dear, dislikes very 
much to have you under obligations 
to any one.” 

“TI know he does, but I could not 
very well refuse to accept the flowers 
Mr. Ruddington sent me, he was so 
nice and gentlemanly about it all.” 

“Certainly you had to be polite, 
my dear. But the problem is, what 
can we do for him?” 

Eleanor sighed. 

“If we only lived nearer New York 
we could invite him to make us a 
visit,” returned Mrs. Clayson. 

Eleanor’s heart bounded. “I 
think he would not mind the dis- 
tance, mama,” she said eagerly, her 
face flushing. 

Mrs. Clayson’s eyes were alert, but 
she apparently saw nothing. ‘Oh, 
but he would not think of coming 
away up here, and besides, he would 
find it so stupid.” 

“We have our horses, you know, 
mama, and besides, he is very fond 
of the country—he told me so, and 
said, too, that he had grown tired of 
popular watering places and thought 
he would like to come into the coun- 
try this summer where he could be 
quiet.” 

“ But of course he won’t have his 


were,” answered 
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vacation until the middle of the sum- 
mer,” suggested Mrs. Clayson. 

“Oh, but he isn’t in business—he 
is like Jack, you know—lives on his 
income.” 

“Isn’t Mabel’s husband in busi- 
ness?” queried Mrs. Clayson, feeling 
a chill of horror, for it was plain to 
her now that Eleanor was more in- 
terested in Ruddington than she had 
supposed, and Ruddington was an 
idler. 

“Oh, no, Jack is just a gentleman, 
and he and Mabel have the best time. 
I don’t see why people want to work 
as father does, any way—only think 
how you have stayed at home all 
these years.” 

That night Mrs. Clayson had an- 
other talk with her husband regard- 
ing Eleanor and Ruddington. 

“Tam afraid you are right, dear,” 
she said, and she rehearsed the con- 
versation of the afternoon. 

“And he is an idler,” reflected 
Mr. Clayson, the color gone from his 
face. 

“A gentleman, Eleanor calls him,” 


replied Mrs. Clayson, feeling deeply 
for her husband. 
“So Mabel has married an idler,” 


he murmured to himself, “and this 
fellow is an idler like him and Elean- 
or loves him—an idler—my daughter 
—Eleanor!” and the strong man’s 
head was bowed in sorrow. 

It was late when Mr. Clayson and his 
wife went to bed. They had talked far 
into the night, discussing the situa- 
tion in all its gravity. 

“There is but one thing to be 
done,” he said. ‘This infatuation 
must be broken off,” and he spoke as 
one who weighed well his words and 
meant that they should be enforced. 


VIII. 


\ X ] HILE Mr. Clayson and his wife 

were deliberating as to the 
best method to pursue regarding 
Eleanor, the problem became com- 
plicated by the unexpected appear- 
ance of Ruddington on the scene. 
He came unannounced, designing to 
give Eleanor a surprise. On his ar- 
rival in town he at once sent her a 
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note, saying that he would call at 
five that afternoon. She was en- 
raptured and rushed into her mother’ s 
room with the news. 

“Oh, mama, he is in town, and 
will be here at five!” she exclaimed 
excitedly, her eyes beaming with 
delight. 

“Who will be here at five?” asked 
Mrs. Clayson, comprehending in a 
flash the full import of the news, and 
trying very hard to conceal her real 
feelings. 

“Why, Mr. Ruddington—see, here 
is his note,” and she read it aloud. 

“Mr. Ruddington! Well, this «is 
indeed a surprise.” 

“Tsn’t it delightful? I am so glad, 
mama, for now you can see him and 
we can entertain him. Isn’tit strange, 
for only the other day you were re- 
gretting, you know,;that we did not 
live nearer New York so that he 
could visit us!” 

“Tt is very odd,” returned Mrs. 
Clayson, feeling that her effort to 
appear pleased was not quite up to 
the point of good acting. 

“IT shall be so glad to see him, and 
he can tell me all about Mabel and 
Jack,” Eleanor went on enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Yes, he can tell you all about 
Mabel and Jack,” answered her 
mother, struggling for end ap- 
propriate to say. 

“TI do hope we can give him a good 
time, he was so nice to me in New 
York, you know, mama,” and with 
these words Eleanor ran away to her 
own room to dress. 

“So this fellow has the assurance 
to come to our home,” said Mrs. 
Clayson to herself indignantly. Her 
first thought was to call Eleanor 
back and tell her plainly that she 
should not see Ruddington—that he 
would not be allowed to enter the 
house. She was on the point of act- 
ing on this impulse when she recalled 
her husband’s advice that it would 
be best to deal gently and diplomatic- 
ally with Eleanor. She accordingly 
prepared to receive Ruddington, and 
then dispatched a note to Mr. Clay- 
son which closed as follows: “You 
had better drop in as if by accident 
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at half past five, and do prepare 
yourself to be as agreeable as I am 
trying to be.” 

Mr. Clayson had urged thatit would 
be wisest and best to be gentle and 
diplomatic with Eleanor. That was 
several days before, but on this par- 
ticular afternoon, when he had read 
his wife’s note, there was nothing in 
his manner that suggested any 
further belief in a peaceable and con- 
ciliatory policy. An _ uninterested 
observer might have fallen into the 
error of considering him a demons- 
trative man, capable on occasions of 
making the air about him sulphur- 
ous. He certainly was _ deeply 
wrought up. MRuddington’ even 
would doubtless have admitted this, 
had he happened to enter Mr. Clay- 
son’s presence at that time. It was 
perhaps better that he did not. He 
had of course pictured Mr. Clayson 
as an ideal father in law. His sensi- 
bilities, accordingly, might have been 
shocked—his ideal shattered. It is 
always unfortunate to begin an ac- 
quaintance in this way. Ruddington 
showed much discernment in choos- 
ing to meet his prospective father in 
law an hour later. His arrival was 
well timed. The sixty minutes that 
intervened between the receipt of 
the note from his wife and his entry 
into his drawing room had trans- 
formed Mr. Clayson into an except- 
tionally sunny tempered diplomat. 
Ruddington had kept his appoint- 
ment punctiliously. Eleanor had 
waited his coming anxiously. When 
she heard his step on the piazza, and 
knew that he would be with her in 
another minute, and saw to her dis- 
may that her mother evidently in- 
tended remaining in the room, she 
could hardly control herself, realiz- 
ing that the meeting would be pain- 
fully unlike the one that had warmed 
her fancy and filled her heart with 
ever increasing love. But she could 
not ask her mother to withdraw, and 
the disappointment was so keen that 
it was with a struggle that she kept 
back the tears. But the pressure of 
Ruddington’s hand an instant later 
did much to console her. She for- 
mally presented him to her mother, 
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and all three at once fell into con- 
versation. 

“T had to come into this vicinity 
on business that brought me here 
quite unexpectedly,” said Rudding- 
ton,— his words intended chiefly 
for Mrs. Clayson. “I found that by 
making a little detour I could come 
here, and I felt that I could not deny 
myself the pleasure of paying my 
respects to Miss Clayson and her 
parents.” 

“Tt was a happy thought, Mr. Rud- 
dington,” replied Mrs. Clayson cau- 
tiously. 

“How beautifully he put it, 
thought Eleanor, beaming with ad- 
miration, and then added, “ Yes, we 
are so glad you came, and I can 
hardly realize that you are really 
here—so far from New York.” 

Ruddington took it for granted 
that Mrs. Clayson had expressed her 
pleasure at his calling, and he felt 
surer of his ground now. He had 
invented this bit of fiction about 
business calling him to the vicinity, 
with a view to overcoming any pos- 
sible hostility on the part of Eleanor’s 
parents. 

“It worked splendidly,” he said to 
himself, “and sounded rather well, I 
fancy—the detour and all that. I 
only wish the old man had been here 
—nothing like killing two birds with 
one stone.” 

“We are much indebted to you, 
Mr. Ruddington, for your kindness 
to my daughter during her visit to 
New York,” said Mrs. Clayson, ex- 
erting herself to be particularly cor- 
dial. 

“Oh, it was a pleasure to me, I 
am sure,” he replied, “and besides, 
you know, I did not do very much 
for her.” 

“T think you were very generous, 
and you must be such a busy man, 
with so many demands upon your 
time.” 

“Yes, there is a good deal going 
on all the while in New York society, 
but then one can always place his 
time where it will yield him the 
most pleasure.” His eyes turned to- 
ward Eleanor’s, and her cheeks 
burned brightly. 


” 
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Mrs. Clayson quickly changed the 
conversation to Mabel,and Rudding- 
ton gave a glowing picture of her 
pretty home. 

“She and Jack are supremely 
happy,” he said, “and every time I 
see them I can’t help feeling a bit 
envious—Jack is such a lucky fellow, 
you know.” 

“He certainly is a lucky fellow,” 
returned Mrs. Clayson, “for Mabel 
must make such a sweet little wife.” 

“Charming, perfectly charming,” 
answered Ruddington, and thus’ the 
conversation ran. Eleanor was de- 
lighted at the favorable impression 
he had evidently made on her mother. 

“Why, Raymond,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Clayson a few moments later, as her 
husband entered the room, “:I am so 
glad you have come home early— 
here is Mr. Ruddington of New 
York,” and a formal presentation 
was made. 

Eleanor held her breath. She had 
dreaded this meeting, feeling that 
her father would not be in his most 
sunny mood. She knew something 


of his opinion of men who were not 
engaged in any business occupation 
—knew, too, what sort of man he 


wanted her to marry. To be sure 
she had said nothing of her love for 
Ruddington, and yet there was an 
indefinable dread in her heart that 
made her shudder when her father 
appeared at the drawing room door. 
He had come home, too, half an hour 
earlier than usual, and this fact was 
portentous of something dreadful. 
Her relief, therefore, was unspeakable 
when she saw her father take the 
hand of her lover and greet him in 
the most kindly manner. 

“Tt is ail plain before me now,” she 
said to herself, her heart thrilled 
with joy. 

Ruddington too had dreaded 
meeting Mr. Clayson especially. “I 
never could get on at all with men, 
any way,” he had said to himself, 
‘“‘and Eleanor’s father is the sort, I 
judge, that will not have the best ef- 
fect on my nerves.” Ruddington 
had learned from Mabel that Mr. 
Clayson was a man of strong charac- 
ter and strong convictions. His re- 
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lief, accordingly, at the cordial greet- 
ing he received was little short of 
that experienced by Eleanor. 

Mrs. Clayson asked him to remain 
to dinner. 

“Yes, Mr. Ruddington must dine 
with us,” urged Mr. Clayson heartily. 

“This is a cinch—a perfect walk 
over,” said Ruddington to himself, 
at the same time accepting with ef- 
fusive thanks. Mrs. Clayson begged 
to be excused while she gave direc- 
tions for dinner. 

“Tt is working all right,” thought 
Ruddington. ‘The old man will 
leave in a minute or two, and we will 
be alone, Eleanor and I.” 

“Papa will have to dress for din- 
ner,’ Eleanor told herself, “and then 
we will have a minute to ourselves, 
Faulkner and I,” and she closed her 
hand tightly, pressing her finger 
nails well into the flesh to make sure 
that all this was nota dream. But 
Mr. Clayson talked on, and the great 
clock in the corner of the hall ticked 
on, and Eleanor moved about nerv- 
ously in her chair, trying to seem 
interested in the conversation. Fin- 
ally she got up and walked to the 
window, and looked out and saw 
nothing, and sighed and came back 
to her seat. 

Ruddington groaned inwardly, 
feeling that he would like to throttle 
“this old chump,” as he mentally ex- 
pressed it, but at the same time 
struggling to make the impression of 
his life. 

Mr. Clayson comprehended all, and 
the tumult of his soul was lulled by 
the gratification he derived. 

Mrs. Clayson came back now and 
joined again in the conversation. Mr. 
Clayson excused himself and went 
to his room to dress. 

Eleanor’s spirits dropped. Rud- 
dington began to feel that he would 
like it just as much if Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayson had been less pleased with 
him. He had called with the idea 
that if any man could make a telling 
impression he was that man, but he did 
not anticipate that he would so com- 
pletely capture their hearts. He felt 
proud of his triumph, and congratu- 
lated himself on the belief that they 
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would not oppose his offer of mar- 
riage to Eleanor. 

“She is a better catch than Jack 
Riddles made,” he said to himself, 
“and the old folks are not so objec- 
tionable as the Tolmans would be to 
me.” 

The conversation dragged a little, 
though Mrs. Clayson was not less 
animated than before. “ What makes 
you so quiet, Eleanor?” she asked 
presently. 

“Oh, I have been listening to you 
and Mr. Ruddington. You two get 
on so well together,” replied the 
daughter, flushing at this bit of de- 
ception. 

“Mr. Ruddington makes himself 
very agreeable,” answered Mrs. Clay- 
son, 

“T always get on charmingly with 
the mothers,” returned Ruddington, 
feeling that he must say something 
and not knowing just what to say, 
and then wishing he had said any- 
thing but what he did say, the 
thought darting through his brain 
that she would never wish to leave 
him now. 

Dinner. was announced and Mr. 
Clayson joined them at the table. 
Ruddington sat on one side, with 
Eleanor directly opposite him. 

“We should not have had this 
visit from Mr. Ruddington, dear, but 
fora business matter that brought 
him to this vicinity,” said Mrs. Clay- 
son. 

“ Ah, then you have business in- 
terests up in this country?” said 
Mr. Clayson, speaking to Rudding- 
ton. 

“Yes, oh yes,” replied the visitor. 

“ Active business?” queried Mr. 
Clayson. 

“Yes, active business, very. active 
just now.” 

“Tt requires.a good deal of your 
time, then, of course.” 

“Oh my yes, a good deal, of course 
—you know business is business and 
has to be looked after.” 

“Yes, certainly, but some kinds 
more than others.” 

“Oh to be sure, some kinds more 
than others—yes, that is it.” 

“What is the business?” 


’ 


asked 
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Mr. Clayson without apology for his 
inquisitive tendency. 

“The business—the business—ah, 
my business—yes, yes,” stammered 
Ruddington, at his wit’s end. Cast- 
ing his eye around witha vague hope 
of finding a suggestion in his emer- 
gency, he happened to see on the 
wall opposite him a picture of a rural 
landscape, with a row of haystacks 
in the distance. ‘“ Yes, ves—hay,” 
he went on desperately, very red in 
the face, and cursing himself for 
having invented any apology for 
calling on Eleanor. 

“Hay!” exclaimed Mr. Clayson 
dumfounded. 

“Yes, hay,” answered Ruddington, 
saying at the same time to himself, 
“What in the devil do I know about 
hay, any way? What is there in hay, 
why did I ever say hay ?—oh, hay of 
all things!” and he groaned almost 
audibly, the perspiration starting out 
from every pore. 

“The old crop is all marketed, of 
course,” replied Mr. Clayson, glanc- 
ing significantly at his wife. 

“Oh yes, marketed long ago.” 

“And the new crop is not yet 
harvested.” 

“No, not all harvested yet.” Asa 
matter of fact it was not yet grown. 

“T don’t see where you find any 
activity in hay just now, Mr. Rud- 
dington.” 

“Well, that is odd, isn’t it?” 
laughed Ruddington. “ Yes, that is 
the odd part of it—a secret, you 
know—a new process and all that, 
but I mustn’t give it away.” Rud- 
dington mopped his brow and 
appeared about as uncomfortable 
as a lover in the presence of his 
sweetheart could well be. He 
looked at her appealingly, but he 
was too deeply involved for her 
to extricate him, too deeply for 
human aid. A lie, however trivial, 
is pretty sure to work injury to its 
author in one way or another. This 
one had placed Ruddington at Mr. 
Clayson’s mercy. 

“Oh, I see,” continued the latter, 
relentlessly pursuing his victim. 
“Something on the patent order.” 

“That’s it, yes, on the patent 
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order—a new invention,” answered 
Ruddington, grasping frantically at 
anything that promised escape. 

“This is a great age,” exclaimed 
Mr. Clayson, apparently much im- 
pressed. “Only think of the in- 
ventions that this century has brought 
out. Why, gas, even, is actually 
manufactured from water now, and 
of all things think of burning water! 
Think, too, of converting the great 
trees of the forest into paper, as I 
do at my mills, or of making a sort 
of straw from them, as has been 
done for a long time. And now, 
here comes Mr. Ruddington with a 
patent for making hay. Well, well, 
what will come next, I wonder? You 
and I will be too old fashioned, wife, 
if these inventors keep on.” 

“JT think we shall, dear,” laughed 
Mrs. Clayson, “but I am so inter- 
ested in your patent, Mr. Rud- 
dington—you know a  woman’s 
curiosity.” 

‘* Oh, yes, funny, isn’t it ?” laughed 
Ruddington ina laughter that was 
very forced. “Really the funniest 


thing in the world zs a woman’s 
curiosity,” he rattled on inanely, 
frantically endeavoring to turn the 
conversation to any subject, no mat- 
ter what, so long as that of hay was 


dropped. But Mr. Clayson was es- 
pecially interested in hay just now, 
and again went back to Rudding- 
ton’s patent hay manufacture. 

“Yes, women are curious, for a 
fact, but I must admit that Iama 
good deal like a woman. You see I 
am something of an inventor myself, 
and anything like your patent inter- 
ests me. Hay, I confess, is about the 
last thing I would have expected to 
see manufactured. But if gas can be 
made out of water, why shouldn’t 
hay be made from some substance? 
It is not so many years ago that peo- 
ple would have scoffed at the idea of 
making printing paper from wood. 
But it is done, and it is my business 
to doit. The point that I can’t get 
over in the manufacture of hay, 
though, is to understand where the 
nutriment comes in manufactured 
hay. It is easy enough to imitate it, 
to be sure.” 
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“But I have not said that my pa- 
tent actually manufactured the hay,” 
replied Ruddington, laughing as if it 
were a good joke. 

“ That is so, dear,” said Mrs. Clay- 
son. “I thought you were assuming 
too much.” 

“ Ah, I see,” returned Mr. Clayson, 
seeming embarrassed by his error, “I 
was perhaps a little too fast. I’m 
a manufacturer myself, you see, and 
naturally think that every new in- 
vention has something to do with 
manufacturing. And then, too, of 
course, it is a matter of guess work 
with me. Perhaps, Mr. Ruddington, 
your patent is a little on the incu- 
bator order. I can understand how 
hay manufactured on this plan would 
have nutriment in it. Am I not 
right this time?”’ 

“Well, yes, you are getting nearer 
to the theory now,” replied Rudding- 
ton, chancing the answer, and won- 
dering what in the world an incu- 
bator was like. 

“But I don’t see how that could 
be,” said Mrs. Clayson, a good sec- 
ond to her husband. 

“Why, only think for a minute,” 
replied Mr. Clayson. ‘ Hasn’t an 
incubated chicken just as much juice 
and sweetness as one hatched and 
grown the natural way?” 

Mrs. Clayson admitted that this 
was true, and deftly turned the con- 
versation, lacking the heart to see 
Ruddington tortured further. Mr. 
Clayson saw her purpose and fol- 
lowed her lead, though it was with a 
struggle that he brought himself to 
do so. ‘“ Tobesure,” he told himself 
consolingly, “I have taken the fel- 
low’s measure and exposed him to 
Eleanor as the hypocrite that he is 
—the silly fool.” 

But Eleanor was blind. She had 
ventured a remark now and again, 
trying to help her lover out of his 
too evident embarrassment, but with 
ill success. She was young and with- 
out very much knowledge of busi- 
ness, but all this talk about the man- 
ufacture of hay seemed absurd. 
But then Ruddington did not say in 
so many words that it was manufac- 
tured. It was her father who said 
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this, and her father was a manufac- 
turer, and he was so serious and so 
interested in the discussion. Her 
mother, too, was equally serious, and 
Eleanor was bewildered and annoyed. 
Why in the world the conversation 
took such a turn was a mystery to 
her. “Hay, of all things, is the most 
ridiculous topic for the dinner table,” 
she said to herself, blushing with an 
embarrassment little less than that of 
Ruddington. Had she detected that 
her father and mother were making 
fun of the man she loved she would 
have left the table in what she would 
have regarded as justifiable indigna- 
tion. But they acted their rdles so 
well that she discovered no insincer- 
ity in their manner or what they 
said. Ruddington likewise was de- 
ceived. Once or twice his suspicions 
had been aroused, but Mr. Clayson 
argued so well for the reasonableness 
of the thing that they were speedily 
quieted, and he concluded that it 
would be an easy matter to make 
“these old countrymen,” as he ex- 
pressed it, believe anything, hovrever 
improbable. 

Ruddington remained until the 
evening was advanced well into the 
night, and he had not been alone 
with Eleanor. Mr. and Mrs. Clayson’s 
cordiality had not abated in. the 
slightest. They talked until there 
was nothing more to talk of, and 
still they talked on. Eleanor listened 
and wondered and grew weary, talk- 
ing a little herself at times, but there 
was no spirit inher words. Rudding- 
ton bore up bravely, but when ten 
o’clock came and there was no in- 
dication of Mr. and Mrs. Clayson’s 
withdrawal, his spirits sank and he did 
little more than answer in monosylla- 
bles, though he fought desperately to 
keep up the appearance of interest in 
the conversation. The clock struck 
the half hour, and the strain began 
to tell on Mr. and Mrs. Clayson. 
Eleanor had lost all interest in every- 
thing, and Ruddington’s mood had 
become sullen. He was disappointed, 
worn out, and angry. Mr. Clayson 
had spared him up to this point the 
agony of listening to the story that 
he now begantelling. It was along, 
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weary, dreary story without a re- 
deeming merit, designed for just such 
occasions as this. Ten minutes went 
by, and then five more and then an- 
other five, and Mr. Clayson talked on. 
Mrs. Clayson forced herself to laugh 
occasionally as if highly amused. 
Eleanor was disgusted and heart 
sick, Ruddington was white with 
anger, moving restlessly about in his 
chair and swearing vengeance on his 
torturer. 

The clock struck eleven and the 
story was not yet finished. Eleanor 
became indignant, and it was with 
difficulty that she restrained herself 
from protesting openly. Mr. Clayson 
saw and understood, and proceeded 
in the same monotonous way with 
the story that had no ending. Rud- 
dington had stood it until his endur- 
ance was gone, and he made a deliber- 
ate break for the door, apologizing for 
the necessity of going so soon, alleg- 
ing as an excuse that he was worn out 
with travel, having been on the train 
all the previous night. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayson expressed regret that he 
must go so soon, and in company with 
Eleanor followed him to the door, 
bidding him a cordial good night. 
When he was gone Eleanor at once 
went to her room, and throwing her- 
self upon a couch sought relief in 
tears. It was long after midnight 
before the tumult of her heart ceased 
and her eyes closed in slumber. 


IX. 


“T HERE was no sweetness in Rud- 

dington’s soul as he made his 
way slowly through dark streets to 
the little three story wooden hotel 
where he had left his luggage. He 
had never been in worse humor in 
all his life—he never been so disap- 
pointed in all his life. “ Here I have 
come all the way from New York to 
see Eleanor and have not had so 
much as one minute alone with her,” 
he fumed, and then went over the 
conversation of the afternoon and 
evening, winding up in a rage of no 
ordinary dimensions. “ Her father is 
the most garrulous old bore I have 
ever seen,” he broke out savagely. 
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“ T’d like to choke him—the old idiot! 
I wonder if he thinks I came here to 
see him. If he does, he is mightily 
mistaken, and there is his wife—hung 
to me like a leech—yes, like a leech. 
What the devil do they think I want 
of them, any way, and why did the 
old man presume to ask me what 
my business was ?—didn’t know any 
better, that’s why—ill bred cads!” 
and Ruddington’s features were a 
study of disgust. “It got me intoa 
fine hole,too,” he went on— “‘ made an 
ass of myself, that is what I did, and 
what did I gain by it?-—-gain !—I 
was amartyr, that is what I was, and 
that story he told—damn me if I 
ever heard such rot! What is all 
this trip going to amount to, any 
way, and when shall I see Eleanor 
alone ?” 

It was towards noon when Rud- 
dington awoke from a slumber that 
came to him only when the night was 
well spent. He had studied over the 
situation for hours, but failed to fix 
upon any practicable plan of proced- 
ure. The suspicion, however, had 


dawned upon him that possibly the 


excessive cordiality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayson was a ruse to prevent his 
seeing Eleanor alone. He resolved to 
test this theory, and another afternoon 
and evening with the Claysons satis- 
fied him that he was right. The con- 
dition of his feelings may be judged 
from the following note, which he 
wrote on returning to his hotel: 


My Dear ELEANOR: 

I am indignant at the treatment of your 
father and mother. They stick to me like 
glue, preventing me absolutely from seeing 
you alone. If they had refused me en- 
trance to their home, I would not mind it 
somuch. I would then know better how 
to meet theissue. But this pretense of cor- 
dial feeling, under the circumstances, is 
maddening. You must know that I came 
all the way from New York purposely to 
see you. The story about business was an 
invention designed to shield you as well as 
myself. I have been in this miserable town 
now nearly two days, and have not hada 
minute with you except in the presence of 
hostile eyes. I am exasperated, desperate 
even, and will stand no more trifling. I 
shall see your father in the morning, and 
let him understand that I propose to en- 
force my rights. You and I are engaged, 
and he may as well know it. I must see 
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you, and I ask you now to help me arrange 
a meeting. As ever affectionately, 


FAULKNER RUDDINGTON. 

May the thirteenth. 

Ruddington left this note at the 
hotel office with instructions that it 
be delivered by hand at nine o’clock 
the following morning. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clayson had become convinced 
since Ruddington’s arrival that the 
situation was much more serious 
than they had anticipated. Eleanor 
had not succeeded in concealing 
from them her admiration for him. 
Love was in her eyes and the evident 
restraint under which their constant 
presence placed her made the depth of 
her affection only too plain. His first 
visit shattered her composure, and 
his second, which was even more 
disappointing than the first, threw her 
into a nervous state bordering on 
hysteria. She had passed a restless 
night and was sitting in the library 
with her mother, pale and with a far 
away look in her eyes, when Rud- 
dington’s note was placed in her 
hand. She knew at once from whom 
it came, and her first impulse was to 
go to her own room and read it by 
herself, but her better judgment told 
her that this would precipitate an in- 
quiry that would reveal the secret of 
her heart. In her present state she 
felt that she could not bear this. She 
tore open the envelope and ran her 
eye hastily down the note. Mrs. 
Clayson had been reading the morn- 
ing paper mechanically, thinking 
more of Eleanor than of the news. 
The note from Ruddington added 
to her anxiety, and she dropped the 
paper aimlessly in her lap. The 
little color Eleanor had had was 
gone, and as she read the words “I 
shall see your father in the morning 
and let him understand that I pro- 
pose to enforce my rights. You and 
I are engaged and he may as well 
know it,” her nerves gave way and 
she burst out crying hysterically. 
Mrs. Clayson ran to her and tried to 
soothe and quiet her, enfolding her 
in herarms. Eleanor sobbed uncon- 
trollably, her whole body rocked 
with emotion and fear. 

‘““T must understand this matter, 
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Eleanor, dear,” said her mother, 
kissing her. “I must know what this 
man has said to you.” 

Eleanor shrank within herself and 
trembled, grasping moretightly the al- 
ready crumpled note within her hand. 
Mrs. Clayson’s heart beat alternately 
with sympathy and dread, and she 
was very tender with Eleanor. At 
last she had the note, and as her eye 
passed over the lines that revealed 
the character of the writer she felt a 
bitter contempt for him. But when 
she reached the words: “You and I 
are engaged,” she cried out as if 
pierced to the heart by a dagger’s 
point. 

True to his word Ruddington went 
to Mr. Clayson’s office determined to 
enforce his rights as the fiancé of the 
rich man’s daughter. It had been 
many years since the morning sun 
had seen him out at soearly an hour, 
but he had important work on hand. 
It was a trifle after nine when the 
door of Mr. Clayson’s private office 
closed behind him, and the two men 
were alone, face to face. 

“Take this chair,” said Mr. Clay- 
son, placing it close to the one he was 
to occupy himself. 

“Thank you, but I can’t stop to 
sit down,” said Ruddington, agitated 
and pale. “I came here,” he con- 
tinued, and then hesitated. Mr. Clay- 
son looked stern andcold. “I came 
to have an understanding with you,” 
he began again, clutching nervously 
at the corner of the desk beside him. 
“You don’t understand my position, 
but I understand yours—it’s all plain 
to me why you have been so affable, 
why you have stuck to me the way 
you have, not allowing me a minute 
with Eleanor.” 

“With Eleanor,” repeated Mr. 
Clayson. “By what right, sir, do 
you speak of my daughter in this fa- 
miliar way ?” 

“By the right she gave me, sir— 
by the sacred right of our engage- 
ment.” 

“Your engagement—you engaged 
to my daughter?” exclaimed Mr. 
Clayson, trembling with indigna- 
tion. “And you have the effrontery 
to come here and tell me that you 
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are engaged to her, you miserable 
cur!” 

“ Be careful how you talk to me, 
sir, or I’ll make you regret it. I 
didn’t come here to be insulted, but 
to demand my rights as the accepted: 
fiancé of your daughter.” 

The office door swung back with 
an angry jerk; a man shot through 
the opening. That man was Rud- 
dington, and he was propelled by a 
boot behind which was a tempest of 
anger and energy. 

“You will suffer for this,” howled 
Ruddington in pain, turning to shake 
his fist at the enraged father, when 
he was ata safe distance away. “ You 
will find out that a Ruddington is no 
man to be trifled with. I’ll make it 
hot for you—yes, sir, hot for you!” 
and his accelerated step took him 
quickly around the corner, where he 
was lost to view. 


X. 


URING Eleanor’s visit to New 
York she wasin an atmosphere 
of love, tender and _ passionate. 
Mabel talked of love and her own 
happiness. There was something in 
this that at first charmed Eleanor 
and then filled her heart with an in- 
definable yearning that obscured 
the sunlight and was as a great 
weight upon her spirits. She saw 
much of Ruddington, as best man 
to the groom, and heard much in his 
praise from both Mabel and _ her 
husband. Ruddington wooed her 
ardently, with such flattery and at- 
tention as would naturally win the 
favor of a girl whose life had been so 
simple and free from social entangle- 
ments as that of Eleanor. She had 
no thought of loving him — no 
thought of loving any one. But she 
accepted his attention with childlike 
freedom, and listened to Mabel and 
breathed the air of love; and lo, the 
sadness of her soul was gone and she 
was happy. 

Reason had played no part in all 
this. She had simply fallen asleep, 
deep down in the valley where the 
atmosphere was dark and depressing, 
and on awaking found herself on 
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the heights where the air was ex- 
hilarating and buoyant and the sun- 
light was brighter and softer than 
she had ever seen before. The dag- 
ger plunged into the breast by the 
stealthy hand ofan assassin leaves no 
less a wound, when it is withdrawn, 
than if the thrust were self inflicted, 
with the deliberate purpose of 
suicide. The cut would be as deep 
and as painful and as slow to heal in 
the one case as in the other. So too 
with Eleanor’s love for Ruddington. 
It filled her heart and soul and was a 
part of her very life. What matters 
it how it came to be there, so long- 
as it was there, and was genuine and 
sincere? Indeed, is it not harder to 
tear out a sentiment that enters into 
one’s life as the sunshine enters into 
the flower than to dislodge a kindred 
feeling that reason dallies with, giv- 
ing it a place at length in the heart? 
Eleanor Clayson’s nature was one of 
sentiment and impulse and enthu- 
siasm, and she was sweeter and more 
lovable forall this. But she was not 
without mind and will and force. 
Her character had another side than 
that of sentiment-—-an element in- 
herited from the plain, rugged 
nature of her father that fitted her to 
meet the struggle before her now, 
and it was to be a struggle that 
would tear her heart from her and 
dry up the springs of her lighter 
nature. 

Her father and mother saw this 
and their pity was deep and sorrow- 
ful. They were gentle with her as 
the soft summer winds. Eleanor 
was prostrated, and they nursed her 
with love and tenderness. Her heart 
was torn and bleeding. The color 
had gone from her cheeks, the bright- 
ness of the world had faded. The 
impulse and enthusiasm and spirit 
had all?gone out of her life when this 
great trial came toher. But there 
were a sweetness and pathos in her 
face and a gentleness in her manner 
that drew her father and mother 
nearer to her with a love such as 
they had never before known. 

“It is all plain to me now, mama,” 
she said one day when they were 
Sitting together in her room. “I 
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can see just how it came about, and 
I am so sorry for you and papa. I 
know it has broken your hearts, and 
you have been so kind and patient 
and tender.” 

“ Don’t think of us, dear, but think 
only of yourself, and try to get 
strong and well and forget the past 
and you will make us very happy 
again,” replied the mother softly. 

This was the first reference that had 
been made to the unfortunate love 
affair since Eleanor broke down on 
reading Ruddington’s letter. The five 
weeks that had elapsed since then had 
been spent by her wholly in her own 
room, where she lay for the most part 
in bed or upon an easy couch without 
the strength or ambition to sit up. 
But now she sat in a great easy 
chair, and as she spoke dropped her 
eyes and looked thoughtfully down. 

“If only I had not made the visit 
to Mabel it never would have hap- 
pened,” she resumed. 

“ But it is all right now, dear, so do 
not think about it,” answered Mrs. 
Clayson soothingly. 

“T have thought it over and over 
so many times,” continued Eleanor, 
“and can see now that it was all a 
mistake—and such a mistake,” and a 
sigh of pain shook her delicate body. 

Her mother had gone to her and 
was sitting on an arm of the great 
chair. “It is perhaps all for the best, 
my child,” she said, stooping down 
and kissing her with one arm about 
her neck. 

“No, mama, I cannot think that. 
God is not so cruel.” 

“God is never cruel, my dear, 
never, but his ways are beyond our 
knowing. ‘Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth.’” 

The conversation ran on this theme 
for a time, and then Eleanor went 
back to that on which she had 
started. ‘I must forget Mabel,” she 
said, and the words seemed to pain 
her as she uttered them. “She isa 
friend of his, and he is so intimate 
with her husband. I have thought it 
all out, mama, and have decided to 
cut away from everything that would 
tend to bring him to my mind. I must 
forget him, and if I could only forget 
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myself—forget all about this affair 
and his unworthiness and my own 
folly. But I can’t, no, I can’t drive 
the thoughts from me. I have seen 
how you and papa have suffered for 
my sake and know how silly you 
must think me, but I know you love 
me, mama dear, you and papa, and 
I love you.” 

“TI know you do, my child,” said 
the mother, the tears stealing down 
her cheeks, “ and we will all be very 
happy again some time.” 

This conversation was a great re- 
lief to Eleanor’s overburdened heart. 
She had wanted to talk of this mat- 
ter before, but did not feel equal to 
the effort. Human nature seems to 
demand a friendship to which it can 
freely tell its trials and sorrows. A 
secret of any consequence locked up 
in one’s breast burns its way out or 
drives the one thus burdened to the 
verge of insanity, and to insanity 
itself not infrequently. 

Mr.Clayson found Eleanor brighter 
and less depressed on his return 
home that night. He went to her 
room and sat with her for half an 
hour, as had been his custom since 
her illness had kept her there. 

“Don’t worry any more, papa,” 
she said, taking his hand in hers. 
“Tt is all over now. I have thought 
it all out and see the sort of man he 
a 

“You rejoice my heart, my dear,” 
he replied, “and I am indeed glad you 
have reached this conclusion yourself. 
It has been very hard for you, but it 
is so much better that you should 
decide as you have without any con- 
flict with your mother and myself.” 

“T am glad too,” answered Eleanor, 
“and you both have been so sweet 
and lovely through it all, never say- 
ing an unkind word orspeaking of him 
.aS most parents would have spoken. 
I was blind through it all, and the 
first night he dined with us I could 
not understand you. But it is all 
plain now, and you were so nice 
about it when you saw that he was 
telling a falsehood, and you were do- 
ing it all for me, when you must 
have felt so bitterly. I know your 
idea of manhood, and how you abhor 
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deceit and falsity. Lizzie ’—one of 
the servants—“told me of the scene 
in your office and I wonder that you 
did not send me away forever in dis- 
grace.” 


XI. 


T is October, and the Van Zants 
are on board an ocean grey- 
hound bound for Europe. With 
them is a young woman, rather tall, 
but of pleasing figure. Her features 
are well modeled, and with her deep 
blue eyes she would be regarded as 
very pretty but for the lack of color 
and animation in her face. She is 
refined and dresses tastefully. Her 
manner is thoughtful and at times 
even sad. She mingles little with 
the passengers and often steals away 
by herself and becomes lost in fancy 
or absorbed in the pages of a book, 
the character of which is not such as 
the frivolous girl is wont to read. 
This serious, studious young woman 
is Eleanor Clayson, matured and 
saddened by asorrow so deep that it 
seems to have changed her whole 
nature. There is little in her now to 
suggest the gay, impulsive girl of six 
months before. 

Her father and mother had felt 
that a protracted stay in Europe 
among mew scenes and with the 
ocean between herself and all that 
had saddened her life, might bring 
back something of the old vivacity. 
But Mr. Clavson could not leave his 
business, and Mrs. Clayson hesitated 
about going without him. Eleanor 
herself wanted to go abroad that 
she might improve her mind by 
visiting the famous capitals of the 
old world, with their paintings and 
statuary and architecture. She had 
learned the rudiments of drawing at 
Forrestville, and since her recovery 
from the prostration of that terrible 
day in May, had made considerable 
progress with her art. She wanted 
to put herself in the hands of a com- 
petent French instructor or enter 
one of the regular art schools of 
Paris. 

There was also another reason why 
Eleanor was anxious to go abroad. 
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A second cousin of hers, and a Clay- 
son by name, was employed in her 
father’s business. He had risen 
solely on his own merits until now 
his position was one of trust and im- 
portance. Mr. Clayson was much 
attached to the young man and saw 
in him excellent business qualifica- 
tions—such qualifications as he hoped 
to see in his future son in law. Elean- 
or knew of this feeling on the part of 
her father—knew that he had fixed 
his heart on her learning to care for 
young Clayson. But he had never 
urged this desire, though little acts 
of his, it was plain to her, were de- 
signed to bring about a closer re- 
lationship between her and the young 
man of his choice. But she want- 
ed to get away from all associa- 
tions that suggested love and marri- 
age. And of all men this cousin 
was the last, though possessed of the 
merits her father saw in him, to in- 
spire sentiment in her heart, even 
were it possible that this feeling 
could ever be hers again. 

The Van Zants knew of her desire 
to go abroad, and on deciding to go 
themselves at once invited her to 
join them. She accepted the invita- 
tion promptly, thinking herself very 
fortunate in having the opportunity 
to go with such delightful people. 
And she felt, too, that Margaret Van 
Zant, with her cheerful, sunny nature, 
would be a most agreeable com- 
panion. “ Remember we will be with 
you, dear, in July,” said Mrs. Clay- 
son, kissing Eleanor good by amid 
tears of sorrow at the parting. 

“Yes, in July we will join you—I 
have promised your mother, you 
know,” added her father softly, and 
then he and his wife hurried off the 
steamer and were soon lost to Elean- 
or’s eyes. 


XII. 


ELL, here at 

claimed Merwyn, 

Vernon a hearty hand clasp. 

“Yes, actually here, and mighty 

glad to see you again, my boy,” re- 

turned Vernon. “ But how are you? 
Tell me all about yourself.” 


last!” ex- 
giving 
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It was late in June, and Vernon 
had just arrived in London. He 
made his way straight to the MMetro- 
polts office. 

“I’m in fine form,” answered Mer- 
wyn, “and like London immensely. 
The work is exactly to my taste.” 

“You never looked better. More 
sleep and less society, I fancy.” 

“Oh, no. On the contrary, less 
sleep and more society.’ 

“You beat all the men I ever saw, 
Merwyn. Positively you grow 
younger on dissipation.” 

“Tt isn’t dissipation with me, old 
man—just nature, that is all.” 

“ And what a buoyant nature it is— 
a perfect fortune in itself —light, 
sunny, gay, impulsive e 

“There, there,” interrupted Mer- 
wyn. “You will embarrass me if 
you keep on. But I thought you 
were coming two months ago. What 
has kept you all this time?” 

“So I thought myself, but one 
thing and another detained me as I 
wrote you.” 

“*One thing and another’ is good,” 
laughed Merwyn. 

“ But one can’t always bring things 
about just as he would wish,” an- 
swered Vernon, flushing. 

“You seem tc have brought them 
about, though, pretty much to suit 
you this time.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Oh, I know all about it, and you 
are the cynic that abhorred society 
and used to urge me to give it up.” 

“Upon my soul, I don’t know what 
you are driving at.” 

“No, of course you don’t. You 
always had a way of seeming very 
dense. But really, old man, I can’t 
realize that the tender passion has 
landed you, and that it should all 
come about from meeting her at 
that theater party.” 

“It seems to be no use for me to 
deny it,” laughed Vernon. 

“No, not a bit, and I congratu- 
late you  heartily—Margaret Van 
Zant is a charming girl.” 

“But Iam not far enough along 
with the affair to be congratulated. 
I don’t mind saying to you, though, 
that I am very fond of her, and I 
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can’t understand it myself. As you 
say, I am about the last man to 
fall in love, but I have made the 
plunge, and I don’t know where I shall 
land.” 

“I’m glad you have made it, and I 
fancy you will land all right. She is 
a girl of good sense, and there are 
not many men like you, old fellow.” 

“The same old story,” protested 
Vernon. 

“ But I am serious now, as I always 
was on this point. How many men 
are there of your wealth who settle 
down to hard work as you do—who 
have made the reputation you have 
at your age?” 

“Tt isn’t work to me.” 

“No, it is a passion with you. You 
were born an artist, and how you 
ever managed to fall in love is a mys- 
tery tome. Why, I knowa hundred 
girls to your one i 

“ And love them all,” interrupted 
Vernon. 

“Yes, love them all,” replied Mer- 
wyn, “and it’s great fun. I don’t see 
how a fellow can tie himself down to 
only one. Why, it would take the 
snap and spirit all out of life for me.” 

“You are a puzzle to me, Merwyn. 
I could no more bring myself to the 
point of flitting from flower to flower, 
as you do, than I could hope to live 
now without the love that has come 
into my life. Why, you will never 
know what real happiness is, my boy, 
if you keep on in this way.” 

“ Well, if I don’t know what happi- 
ness is—the real genuine, simon pure 
thing—then I have struck a mighty 
good counterfeit.” 

“ You think you have, I know, but 
you haven’t. There is nothing soul 
satisfying in all this flitting about. 
A man whose heart has never throb- 
bed with genuine, sincere love knows 
nothing of the delights of life.” 

“Well, this is rich, positively rich, 
old man, to hear you raving in this 
way—you, the cynic of only a few 
months ago, who were wedded to 
your art and pictured to me so often 
that ideal bachelor home that vou 
and myself were to occupy—a home 
with luxuries and comforts and art 
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and beauty that the gods would have 
coveted.”’ 

“Yes, so I did,” admitted Vernon, 
“and I was sincere. That was the 
most pleasing picture before me at 
that time, but now—why, my boy, I 
wouldn’t take such a home as a gift 
and live in it alone. What is life, 
any way, without some sentiment 
in it?” 

“This is indeed refreshing, old 
man, to see such enthusiasm. But 
tell me, does Miss Van Zant respond 
with equal fervor?” 

“Well, that isa problem. I don’t 
quite know myself. Sometimes I 
think she does, and again I fancy 
that the sentiment is all on my side.” 

“ Not a very interesting state of 
things, surely, for so ardent a lover 
as you are,” said Merwyn, wondering 
how a few short months could make 
such a change in Vernon. 

“Tt isn’t without interest, though. 
There is an uncertainty, a hope, an 
expectancy, that lends a certain 
charm to it all.” 

“It’s a bad case you have, old 
man—the worst I have ever seen. 
But just how you can extract any 
pleasure out of the thought that per- 
haps she cares nothing for you, is a 
mystery to me.” 

“T wouldn’t put it just in that 
way, though. Of course I hope she 
does care very much for me, and 
fancy she does, but—well, I can’t 
make you understand. There never 
was any logic in my head, any way.” 

“And there was never any logic 
in the head of any man so deeply in 
love,” laughed Merwyn. “But I’m 
delighted, any way, to see you so 
happy, even though our bachelor 
castle is knocked into a thousand 
flinders. I ought to have known that 
it would goto smash. These quiet, 
retiring fellows, like yourself, who 
persistently avoid the fair sex and 
pose as woman haters, are dead sure 
to marry. I have not known a sin- 
gle exception yet. But the men like 
myself who are never without girls, 
are the ones who swell the bachelor 
ranks,” 

Presently the conversation broad- 
ened, and the two talked of things in 
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America and of the people they knew 
in common. 

“You have been doing great work, 
Merwyn, since you came over here,” 
said Vernon. ‘‘ Your Sunday letters 
in particular have attracted much at- 
tention, and I understand have added 
a good many thousands to the circu- 
lation of the AZetropolis. You see you 
have given a touch of realism to 
social matters, especially, that no 
London news has ever had.” 

‘“‘T have had exceptional opportun- 
ities, 1 imagine, for gathering facts 
in social circles. A numbér of my 
acquaintances were over here when I 
came, and others have come since. 
Through them I have met nearly all 
the Americans of any note who live 
here permanently and are in the 
social swim. The difficult thing is 
to get started, you know. My start 
was all I could have hoped for, and 
now I have quite an extensive ac- 
quaintance in English society—know 
a great many club men and politi- 
cians and others who are not averse 
to having their names appear in 
American journals with favorable 
mention.” 

“TI can understand just how your 
social connections have helped you. 
From them you have gained the facts, 
the gossip, and so forth, but you have 
put them into exceptionally readable 
form. There is a snap and humor 
and sparkle in your writing—a break- 
ing away from the traditional repor- 
torial style that adds greatly to the 
interest of your letters.” 

“Tam heartily glad you like them 
so much, but then you would natu- 
rally be prejudiced in my favor,” 
replied Merwyn. 

“Ves, so I would, but then I know 
what others think of the work you 
are doing. Your reputation as a 
clever journalist has grown amaz- 
ingly in New York since you left 
there in March.” 

“ This is of course very gratifying 
to hear. Such words of approval, 
when they are sincere, stimulate me 
to do my best writing. I received a 
letter from the chief a few weeks 
ago, in which he expressed his satis- 
faction with the work I was doing, 
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and said that he had ordered my 
salary increased by two thousand 
dollars a year.” 

“Tl am delighted to hear this,” said 
Vernon, his face showing the pleas- 
ure he felt at Merwyn’s good fortune. 
“ You will be able to save something 
handsome now,” he continued, know- 
ing so well the freedom with which 
his friend spent money. 

“T’m afraid that isn’t in my na- 
ture,” replied Merwyn lightly. “In 
fact if my salary were double its 
present size I’m sure I should come 
out in debt at the end of the year.” 

“T hoped you had turned over a 
new leaf,” said Vernon, disappointed. 

“Yes, I have,” laughed Merwyn, 
“and struck a page where the ex- 
penses make my head dizzy. But 
then it’s all in a lifetime. I’m enjoy- 
ing myself, and some time I’ll strike 
a bonanza and clear off all the debts.” 

“You have been saying that for 
the last five years, my boy, and the 
debts are growing apace meantime.” 

“Yes, but that is nothing. I ar- 
range it so that they don’t trouble 
me, and then they are not so large, 
either. My share in the family 
property is enough, you know, to 
pay all I owe, if I should die, and be- 
yond that I don’t care. I shouldn’t 
quite like to go out of the world, you 
see, feeling that some one had lost 
anything by me.” 


XIII. 


ERNON remained a few days in 
London with Merwyn and then 

went to Paris. He rented astudio on 
the Rue Legendre and settled down 
at once to serious work. Hehad been 
a pupil of Jean Delarose, the famous 
figure painter, whose studio was on 
the Parc Monceau. Delarose, now 
an old man, had conceived a great 
liking for Vernon. He saw in the 
young American promise of excellent 
work. “Monsieur Vernon,” he was 
wont to say, “ will be my monument. 
His drawing is excellent, his concep- 
tion striking, his coloring simply 
perfect. Give his figures tenderness 
and warmth and feeling, and Mon- 
sieur Vernon will be great. That will 
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come later, I feel sure. He is young 
yet.” 

Vernon lost no time in calling upon 
Delarose, and the meeting was one 
of mutual happiness. 

“You have been a long time com- 
ing,” said the old artist. “I have 
wanted very much to have you here 
under my eye, where I could watch 
your progress day by day.” 

“ And I wanted to be here too, but 
I was detained longer in America 
than I had any reason to expect 
when I went over last fall.” 

“Well, you are here now, and I 
hope ready for work.” 

“Yes, I never felt so much like 
serious application as I do now. I 
have several studies that I want to 
put on canvas. One of them is par- 
ticularly good, I think. It represents 
two young girls, who have been 
room mates at school, and are very 
fond of each other, but have been 
separated for some months. One of 
the girls, during the absence of the 
other, has become engaged, and is 
very much in love. They are in the 


pretty boudoir of the betrothed. All 
the surroundings breathe of senti- 


ment and art. She is telling her old 
school companion of her love and 
happiness, and her features blaze 
with rapturous joy. The other is 
drinking deeply of the delicious 
draft. Her manner is feverish and 
eager, and her face is flushed and 
filled with wonder and the soft light 
of kindling love.” 

“Splendid, splendid!” cried Del- 
arose, “but the fire—the love—can 
you paint the love?” 

“T don’t know, but I would like to 
make the attempt. The subject in- 
terests me, and I can see the scene 
vividly before my eyes,” answered 
Vernon. 

“ Ah, but you must feel. It is not 
enough to see. Your picture will be 
cold. It must have life and fire and 
love, or it will not do—no, no, it will 
not do,” and the old man shook his 
head dubiously. “I would not ad- 
vise so difficult a subject,” he went 
on, “but if your heart is set on it, as 
I see it is, I will not urge my objec- 
tions.” 
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“My heart is filled with the theme, 
and I am enthusiastic to get at work 
on it.” 

“Yes, by all means begin while the 
fancy burns in your soul. I will 
watch your progress with a keener 
interest than ever before, for there 
is something in your manner that 
makes me feel your work will be 
warmer and tenderer than that of a 
year ago.” 

Vernon flushed slightly, wonder- 
ing if his old instructor suspected 
the love that was in his heart. Ina 
few davs he had fitted up a boudoir 
to correspond exactly with the one of 
hisfancy. Then models were secured, 
and he began work without delay. 

The summer had gone and the 
autumn was well advanced and Ver- 
non was still at work on the canvas 
he had begun in June. He was pro- 
ceeding slowly and thoughtfully. 
Merwyn was often in Paris, and al- 
ways spent some pleasant hours with 
his old friend, whom he had repeat- 
edly urged to go back with him to 
London. But all persuasion failed, 
for Vernon’s very soul seemed wrap- 
ped in the work he was doing. One 
day late in October, however, Mer- 
wyn received a telegram from Ver- 
non saying, “I shall be in London to- 
morrow and will see you during the 
day.” 

“What does this mean?” thought 
Merwyn, speculating as to Vernon’s 
motive. “Something extraordinary, 
certainly, or he would never leave 
that picture.” 

“The Van Zants are in town,” said 
Vernon, grasping Merwyn’s hand on 
the following day. 

“The Van Zants!” 
Merwyn. 

“Yes, from New York—they are 
at the Metropole now.” 

“ They are?” 

“Yes, and who do you think is 
with them?” 

“T can’t imagine to save me.” 

“Miss Clayson.” 

“Oh, yes—the girl that Miss Van 
Zant invited to join us that night of 
the theater party.” 

“708.” 

“T remember her very well—quite 


exclaimed 
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pretty. But what has brought them 
all over here?—and this explains 
your presence in London—you sly 
dog—kept it very quiet, didn’t you?” 

Vernon laughed heartily, and there 
was that air of delight about him 
that characterizes the school boy 
when his teacher breaks down and 
he gets an unexpected holiday. 

Merwyn called on the Van Zants 
several times in company with Ver- 
non and entertained them at dinner 
and in other ways. Vernon had sud- 
denly conceived an extraordinary 
fondness for the British metropolis, 
and his trips between it and Paris 
were repeated no less frequently than 
twice a week. He and Miss Van 
Zant were very happy in each other’s 
society, and Merwyn lost no oppor- 
tunity of bringing them together. 
Eleanor was naturally included in all 
invitations. But her spirits were not 
in sympathy with gayety of any sort. 
This was evident to Merwyn’s 
trained eye. 

“What has happened to Miss Clay- 
son ?” he asked one day of Mrs. Van 
Zant. “She doesn’t seem at all 
happy.” 

“No, she is not,” answered the lat- 
ter, and then she related the particu- 
lars of Eleanor’s unfortunate attach- 
ment. Merwyn listened to the 
story, but found little in it to ex- 
cite his interest until the name of 
Ruddington was mentioned, and 
then he felt a shudder pass over him 
that left in his heart a strange feel- 
ing. “So this fellow has blighted 
her life !”” he said to himself bitterly, 
and the thought seemed to haunt 
him. He had hoped never to hear 
the name of Ruddington again,-for 
he had come to feel that there was 
something uncanny in his encounters 
with the man. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me of the 
affair between Miss Clayson and that 
fellow Ruddington ?” said Merwyn 
when he and Vernon were alone. 

“ Simply because I knew nothing 
of it myself until three or four days 
ago, and I have not seen you since 
then,” answered Vernon. 

“JT am-‘surprised that Miss Van 
Zant had not told you months ago.” 
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“But I doubt if she knew any- 


. thing of it herself when I left New 


York.” 

“Perhaps that is so,” mused 
Merwyn. “ But how it has changed 
her. I saw her only once, to be sure, 
and then she was as light hearted 
and full of life as one could wish.” 

“Yes, I remember she was, and I 
have seen something of the same old 
enthusiasm in her once since she has 
been here. It was when you were in 
Berlin. She had learned that I was 
an artist and she was delighted. ‘I 
came abroad partially to study art,’ 
she said, ‘and am so glad I know 
you.” We had a long talk, and she 
was as animated as one whose heart 
has never known a pang. I found 
that she already knows something of 
drawing, and that she is serious in 
her purpose to make an artist of 
herself.” 

“So she is going to study art!” 
replied Merwyn. “ Well,” he con- 
tinued carelessly, “it is perhaps the 
best thing she can do under the cir- 
cumstances,” and he turned the 
conversation to another topic, as if 
through indifference rather than by 
design. 


XIV 


* I AM very glad we found you 

in London, Mr. Merwyn,” said 
Mrs. Van Zant, “and I am glad, too, 
of this opportunity of talking with 
you alone. You have been most hos- 
pitable with us all, and we thoroughly 
appreciate such courtesy. This kind- 
ness and the confidence I have in 
you lead me toaska peculiar favor of 
you. A little more than a week ago,” 
she continued slowly, as if debating 
with herself whether she was acting 
wisely, “ you asked me what had 
happened to Miss Clayson. I told 
you of her trouble, and now I want 
to take you into my confidence and 
enlist your aid in her behalf.” 

“T shall be especially glad to help 
you in any way possible,” replied 
Merwyn, wondering what in the 
world a newspaper man could do in 
an affair of the heart. 

“T was sure you would,” returned 
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Mrs. Van Zant gratefully. “ Eleanor 
is a sweet girl and I am very fond of 
her—not only for her own lovable 
qualities, but for the sake of her 
father and mother, who are very dear 
friends of my husband and myself. 
When she met Ruddington she was 
little more than achild, with no know- 
ledge of the world. Her life had been 
spent at home in a small country 
town with her father and mother 
and at a boarding school among 
girls. She knew nothing of the love 
that makes the hearts of man and 
woman one until she was thrown in 
with Ruddington, under circum- 
stances that had a peculiar influence 
over her. She heard him praised so 
warmly that it never occurred to her 
to question his character. He came 
from a good family, she knew, and 
Mabel’s husband and Mabel herself 
had idealized him. Eleanor was 
susceptible, and before she realized 
it found herself in love with Rud- 
dington. She gave her whole soul to 
him without reserve. To such a 
nature as hers the discovery of his 
true character and the knowledge of 
his unworthiness of her pure, unsel- 
fish love, brought a shock that com- 
pletely broke her heart. She saw 
her own folly, and condemned herself 
bitterly. Her reason, the knowledge 
of all she owed to her father and 
mother, and even her own self re- 
spect, commanded her to give him 
up. The struggle with herself was 
fierce and long, but in the end her 
will conquered, and she tore him 
from her heart. At first her father 
and mother were much alarmed 
about her health, but gradually she 
threw off her lethargy, though she 
has never fully regained her strength. 
It makes my heart ache to look at 
her, she is so changed, poor girl.” 

“ She is certainly a good deal sad- 
dened,” said Merwyn, who had lis- 
tened attentively. “ But what can I 
do in her interest ?”’ 

“T think you can doa good deal 
for herif you are willing to co-operate 
with me.” 


“Willing, certainly—command me 
by all means.” 
“You had better not commit your- 
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self until I tell you what I want of 
you.” 

“No, I will not wait for that, as I 
am quite willing to trust myself in 
your hands.” 

“You are very good to say so,” re- 
plied Mrs. Van Zant, appreciating 
the compliment. “If you were a 
more susceptible man,” she contin- 
ued, “I would not dare approach 
you on this matter, but knowing you 
so well——”’ 

“Ves, knowing me _ so _ well,” 
laughed Merwyn, “you think it 
would be safe to use me as a sort of 
antidote.” 

“Yes, exactly, and I am so glad of 
your help—you see I approached 
the subject cautiously.” 

“T noticed it, and thought I would 
help you out. But you need not 
have hesitated. I apprehended your 
purpose, and I am not sure but that 
the experiment is worth trying.” 

“T believe it is, but are you quite 
sure that you would willingly under- 
take to play the part?” 

“Yes, positively sure,” answered 
Merwyn with enthusiasm. “I fancy 
it would be great sport for me, and 
besides I might utilize my experience 
in some way—make a novel of it or 
a play—see, Iam dreaming of fame 
already.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Mrs. Van 
Zant, delighted at Merwyn’s enthu- 
siasm. ‘And Iam sure you can play 
the lover to perfectiqn,” she went on. 
“But you must promise me one 
thing.” 

“ And that is?” 

“And that is that you will abandon 
the rdle when I say the word.” 

“ Certainly, I promise in all sincer- 
ity and hope that the ruse will re- 
sult as favorably as you anticipate. 
I shall enjoy the part I am to act, 
and for several reasons. First, hop- 
ing that Miss Clayson will be bene- 
fited ; then there is the novelty, the 
study of character, and finally a sense 
of rejoicing over the thought of aiding 
in the effacement of that man Rud- 
dington’s likeness from her heart.” 

Merwyn then related his rather 
strange feeling towards the discarded 
lover, giving his reasons for it. 
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“This is very odd,” responded 
Mrs. Van Zant, who seemed a good 
deal impressed by the apparent fatal- 
ity that brought the two men to- 
gether so strangely. ‘And now you 
meet again in a way,” she said, won- 
dering if there was anything super- 
natural in it all. 

“Yes, a sort of clash in a way, as 
you say, and between you and me I 
have the feeling that that fellow is 
my béte noir. It is all an uncanny, 
weird fancy, I know, but I can’t quite 
throw it off.” 

“Tt is probably just a series of 
coincidences,” said Mrs. Van Zant, 
feeling a trifle uncomfortable, never- 
theless. “But regarding this little 
ruse of ours,” she went on. “We 
must proceed with the utmost deli- 
cacy and caution. If Eleanor were 
to suspect our motives, or to get the 
impression that you really love her, 
she would refuse absolutely to see 
you.” 

“T understand you, and think I re- 
alize her feelings—how repugnant 
any thought of love would be to her 
now.” 

“Precisely. Your attentions must 
be so delicate and gradual that she 
will not detect the interest that is 
stealing into her heart until the old 
sorrow is dislodged and is passing 
quietly out of her life.” 

“An interesting problem this is 
indeed,” returned Merwyn, regard- 
ing it seriously. “There is nothing 
that so appeals to the human heart 
as the emotions of the human heart.” 

‘Ves, but the danger of all this is 
the liability to go too far and leave 
her in a worse state than before.” 

“That is very true, assuming, of 
course, that I shall be successful in 
interesting her.” 

“T almost shrink from the experi- 
ment even now, fearing the possible 
consequences.” 

“ The danger of which you speak 
is the only one, is it not ?” 

“Tt is the one that causes me most 
apprehension, but there is another,” 
and Mrs. Van Zant looked signifi- 
cantly at Merwyn. 

“TI can’t imagine what it is,” he 
replied. 
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“Can't you imagine yourself be- 
coming seriously in love while trying 
to dispel the gloom from Eleanor’s 
heart ?” 

“Imagine myself 
turned Merwyn, surprised. 
hardly—can you ?” 

“T can’t think of you as seriously 
attentive to any one girl. Still you 
know the danger of playing with 
fire.” 

“Yes, I know, but I have no fear 
of myself,” and Merwyn laughed 
heartily at the absurdity of the idea. 

“Very well; I shall not worry 
about you since you are so confident 
of yourself,” said Mrs. Van Zant. 

“No, don’t, it would be useless, I 
assure you. You had better put your 
mind, instead, on helping along this 
little affair. I shall require a good 
deal of assistance, and even then I 
doubt the success of my attempt to 
interest Miss Clayson.” 

“T wish I were as sure that you 
will not interest her too much as I 
am confident that she will find a 
growing pleasure in your society. 
This, of course, is on the assumption 
that you play your role with delicacy 
and tact.” 

“Trust me for that,” said Merwyn, 
and then the two discussed the best 
method of procedure. 


in love?” re- 
“Well, 


XV. 


! Y friend Vernon tells me that 

you are ambitious to become 
an artist, Miss Clayson,” said Mer- 
wyn the first time he met her after 
his compact with Mrs. Van Zant. 


“I must plead guilty to the 
charge,” answered Eleanor. “I do 
have the ambition, but I am afraid 
that there my natural qualifications 
for an artist end.” 

“Ts it not possible that you under- 
estimate your abilities? Vernon 
was quite enthusiastic in talking of 
your purpose and of the beginning 
you have already made.” 

“ But it is so easy for one to over- 
estimate herself, you know, Mr. Mer- 
wyn,” said Eleanor. 

“Yes, I know it is, but this estim- 
ate was Vernon’s, not yours.” 
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“T am glad to know that he spoke 
so favorably of me;and he very kindly 
offered to engage a good instructor 
for me when I reach Paris.” 

‘He will do so with pleasure, lam 
sure, and he can help you in many 
ways. He has a large acquaintance 
among artists, and can without doubt 
secure you advantages that you could 
hardly hope to get without the heip 
of a friend in the profession. By 
the way, it occurs to me that I have 
a book in my library that might in- 
terest vou. It treats of art theoreti- 
cally and discusses the relative 
merits of the realistic and impres- 
sionist schools. If you would like to 
look it over, I will send it to you in 
the morning.” 

“You are very kind. I certainly 
would like to see it, and thank you 
so much.” 

“T imagine that you will find a 
good many suggestions init. Ifyou 
do, you will be making some progress 
in your art even while you are im- 
patiently waiting here in London. I 
presume you have already seen the 
National Gallery and the pictures in 
the South Kensington Museum ?” 

“No, Iam sorry to say I have not 
visited either of them yet. We have 
done a good deal of sight seeing, but 
Mr. Van Zant doesn’t care very much 
for art.” : 

“Of course you will not leave Lon- 
don without seeing them ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed, I hope to spenda 
good deal of time in both. There is 
nothing that interests me so much as 
paintings.” 

“Tf you and Miss Van Zant would 
care to give Vernon and myself a 
day, we will devote it entirely to art, 
and visit not only the National Gal- 
lery and the South Kensington 
Museum, but also the picture gal- 
leries of Piccadilly and Bond Street.” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Eleanor, a spark of pleasure kindling 
in her face. “Nothing would suit 
me so well, and I am sure Margaret 
would be delighted to see these art 
centers under such favorable circum- 
stances.” 

“My own knowledge of art is 
superficial, but Vernon is a perfect 
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mine of information. He can tell 
you something interesting about all 
the leading painters and their work.” 

“ This will do rather well for a be- 
ginning,” said Merwyn to himself, 
satisfied with the start he had 
made. ‘No trouble with my tact 
and delicacy so far, I fancy, and by 
Jove, she yieided better than I ex- 
pected—not so absolutely miserable 
as I thought.” 

Vernon ran over to London the 
next night, and the following day 
was spent in art galleries by the two 
girls, himself and Merwyn. At times 
Vernon and Miss Van Zant drifted 
away by themselves, leaving Merwyn 
and Eleanor alone, and as the day 
advanced this tendency became more 
noticeable. Merwyn was never more 
agreeable, and he found that when 
put to the test he possessed a bet- 
ter general information on art sub- 
jects and knew more of the lives 
of famous artists than he had given 
himself credit for. But he was on 
the alert, and watched her closely to 
make sure that she was not wearying 
of him; and he took good care that 
they were notleft alone too frequently. 
He was especially genial with Miss 
Van Zant, and as often as seemed to 
suit best his purpose drew her aside, 
leaving Vernon and Eleanor alone. 
Vernon chafed at this, and wondered 
why Merwyn persisted in separating 
him from the girl he loved. At first 
he thought little of it, but after 
repetition had followed repetition he 
became a trifle uncomfortable. There 
was less spirit in his conversation. 
And all this helped Merwyn, for 
when he came back to Eleanor she 
found that he managed to interest 
her more than Vernon even on art 
subjects. His conversation was less 
technical, and for that reason alone 
more pleasing, and then, too, it was 
spirited, and was lightened up here 
and there with little touches of 
humor that brought a smile to her 
lips despite herself. 

A few days later Merwyn made a 
discovery that resulted in bringing 
him and Eleanor still closer together. 
The mail had just arrived from New 
York, and it brought the latest issues 
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of the Metropolis. The last number 
off the press prior to the sailing of 
the steamer contained this item: 

BENNINGTON FaLtts, N. Y., November 3.— 
A great fire is raging in this village. It 
broke out at midnight, and a dozen build- 
ings have already been consumed. One of 
the Clayson paper mills is on fire, and it 
looks as if nothing could save the others. 

“This must be her father’s pro- 
perty,” thought Merwyn, mentally 
referring to Eleanor, and he quickly 
made his way to the Metropole and 
sent up his card to her. 

“I’m afraid I have bad news for 
you—nothing serious, though,” he 
said to her a few moments later. 

“Bad news!” she repeated, fright- 
ened at his words. 

“Only a fire, that’s all;” and he 
showed her the item in the JZetropolts. 

“Yes, papa’s mills,” she cried. 
‘Poor papa, it will break his heart, 
and this is all it says—nothing can 
save them—and it was on the third, 
nine days ago, and nothing since. 
Oh, this is terrible, and here I am so 
far away!” 

“These reports are often exag- 
gerated, you know,” said Merwyn, 
“and perhaps after all the mills were 
saved.” 

“Oh, I wish I could think so. 
Papa’s heart is bound up in those 
mills, and I tremble for what may 
have happened.” 

When Merwyn reached his office 
he sent the follow cablegram : 
Merropo.is, New York : 

Wire damage Clayson mills, Bennington 
Falls. 

MERWYN. 

A few hours later he again called 
on Eleanor, and placed in her hand 
this dispatch : 

Merwyn, London. 

One mill destroyed, another badly 
damaged—loss partially covered. 

‘This is not so bad as you feared, 
I hope,” he said cheeringly. 

“No, not so bad, but it is terrible, 
and will make father’s work so hard. 
I don’t know what he will do with 
his contracts.” 

“But one gets over such things 
with less difficulty than would seem 
possible at first, and I dare say your 
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father will be able to manage it in 
some way.” 

“Of course he must, but—” and 
she paused. The fact of Merwyn’s 
thoughtfulness had suddenly dawned 
upon her, and she said : “ You cabled 
over to get this information for me, 
didn’t you?” 

“Tt was a pleasure for me to do it 
for you,” answered Merwyn. 

“JT thank you so much,” she re- 
plied gratefully. “I should have 
worried myself ill, I am sure, but for 
your kindness.” 

The news of the fire was a real 
shock to Eleanor. She forgot her- 
self, and thought instead of the mis- 
fortune at home, and wondered how 
her father and mother bore it. Her 
anxiety for them filled her heart for 
the time. The effect upon herself 
was salutary. This news was the 
first thing that had stirred her in- 
terest deeply in many weeks. 

Mrs. Van Zant noticed with pleasure 
the change in her,and complimented 
Merwyn for his courtesy. “You 
were very thoughtful to cable for the 
particulars,” she said to him, “and 
Eleanor appreciates your generosity 
so much, She has spoken of it a 
dozen times already.” 

The next steamer brought a letter 
to Eleanor from her mother that 
contained encouraging news and the 
assurance that her father was in good 
spirits. Her anxiety about matters 
at home was quieted. The sorrow 
that had saddened her had been 
temporarily dislodged, and now that 
her mind was free to go back to it 
she found that it did not assimilate 
with her temperament as it had be- 
fore. Merwyn was quick to note 
this effect and cast about for some 
means of still further diverting her 
mind from herself. This was not the 
season for racing and outdoor sports, 
but by accident he learned of some- 
thing that might serve his purpose, 
and at once wrote to Mrs. Van Zant, 
stating that the “ Fours” were to be 
rowed at Oxford on the first three 
days of the following week. He 
added that he could secure places on 
the University boat house, and would 
be extremely glad to have her and 
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her party accompany him to the 
famous old city as his guests on one 
of these days. 

He received a note of acceptance 
in reply, naming Tuesday as the day. 
Merwyn then posted a note to Vernon, 
telling him that he must be one of 
the party. Tuesday dawned bright 
and clear, for a November day in 
London, and all were ready for the 
outing with the exception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Zant. The latter was dip- 
lomatically indisposed, and her hus- 
band begged to be excused, on the 
ground that it was his duty to remain 
at home with her. 

“Tam very sorry,” she said to Mer- 
wyn, “but you and Mr. Vernon and 
the girls can go without a chaperone, 
and no doubt you will have just as 
good a time without us.” 

“Oh, no, not so good,” protested 
Merwyn, “and I am very sorry that 
you and Mr. Van Zant cannot go 
with us, but you know I shall not 
allow your absence to spoil the day.” 

“ No, I am sure you will not. Your 
heart is too light and gay for that.” 

“It’s the better way, don’t you 
think? Gives one a great deal more 
happiness.” 

The party took a train for Oxford 
leaving Paddington at ten so that 
they might have time to see some- 
thing of the university town _ be- 
fore the racing began. They drove 
about for a couple of hours, making 
a round of the colleges, and then sat 
down to a luncheon in the old fash- 
ioned dining room of the Mitre, on 
“the High.” A little after two they 
walked down to the fiver, passing 
through the classic quadrangles of 
Christ Church and over the old Folly 
bridge. Merwyn piloted them along 
the towing path to the University 
boat house, where he had secured 
seats on the balcony, commanding a 
good view of the course. There 
were two heats rowed that afternoon, 
The first was between Exeter and 
New College, and as a race proved 
tame, the Exeter boat, which had 
the first station, being so much faster 
that the result was evident as soon 
as they came in view. The second 
heat was between Magdalen and 
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Brasenose. The crews were admitted 
to be the two strongest of the year, 
and it was expected that whichever 
succeeded in defeating the other 
would be the winner of the challenge 
cup. When they hove in sight they 
were almost exactly the starting dis- 
tance apart. The wild excitement 
of the crowd running along the bank, 
and shouting for their favorites, 
communicated itself to the spectators 
on the boat house balcony. Merwyn 
and Vernon, who had a friendly 
wager on the result, were scarcely 
less interested than the collegians 
themselves. Miss Van Zant’s sym- 
pathies were with Brasenose, the 
boat Vernon was backing, while 
Eleanor had unconsciously enlisted 
herself under the crimson flag of 
Magdalen. As the boats drew nearer 
the excitement became intense. Men 
yelled and women waved their para- 
sols. The race was an even one. 
When the final spurt came, neither 
had gained onthe other. The boat 
house was reached, and still the re: 
lative distance was unchanged. They 


shot by the long line of college 
barges and neared the winning posts, 
where the judges stood, pistol in 


hand, ready to fire. A hundred 
yards from the finish neither could 
have claimed the race, but at this point 
Brasenose perceptibly weakened, 
and in another moment a pistol shot 
proclaimed Magdalen the winner 
amid deafening shouts. Eleanor 
was completely carried away by the 
excitement. Her colors were tri- 
umphant, Merwyn had won from 
Vernon, and her heart beat with un- 
restrained enthusiasm. She was the 
old Eleanor again, with bright cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, rejoicing in the 
victory. 

“By Jove, she is sweet!” said 
Merwyn to himself, “and as pretty as 
on the night when I first met her.” 
He had watched her carefully during 
the contest, and the effect of the ex- 
citement upon her was most gratify- 
ing tohim. His interest in her as a 
patient, for he regarded her some- 
what in that light, grew rapidly from 
this time on. He managed on one 
pretext or another to see her more 
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frequently, always observing strictly 
Mrs. Van Zant’s injunction of tact 
and delicacy. 

Dating from the day at Oxford 
Eleanor’s health and spirits show- 
ed marvelous improvement. The 
color began to come back to her 
cheeks, her step grew firm and elas- 
tic, the gloom gave place to laughter, 
and a laughter such as comes from 
deep down in the soul that has been 
shrouded in sorrow—spontaneous, 


buoyant, joyful laughter. 


XVI. 


()NE night in the early part of 
December a party of six were 
dining at the Bristol, in Burlington 
Gardens. Merwyn was one of them, 
and he sat beside a young woman 
whose beauty attracted many eyes in 
the well filled room. A philosopher 
of the human heart would have de- 
tected in Merwyn’s manner towards 
her suggestions of sentiment such as 
art could never counterfeit. Elean- 
or’s animation, ,and the attention 
with which she followed his words 
and the unconscious glances that 
passed from her eyes to his, would 
have led this same philosopher to 
hazard the conjecture that a recipro- 
cal feeling was budding in her heart. 
The other members of the party were 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Zant and Vernon 
and Miss Van Zant. The courses 
had been half served, perhaps, when 
Merwyn discovered a man at a table 
not far off whose eyes seemed fixed 
upon him. There was something in 
the look that caused an uneasy feel- 
ing in Merwyn’s breast. Just why 
this was so, he could not have told. 
Many men had looked at him quite 
as intently, to be sure, and yet there 
was a difference. He tried to de- 
termine if he had ever seen the man 
before, but it was difficult to distin- 
guish his features clearly. The room 
was lighted only with candles, and 
these were dimmed by red shades. 
Merwypn bent his head towards Elean- 
or’s tocatch something she was saying 
to him. An ugly frown darkened the 
man’s face, and Merwyn saw it, and 
his color left him. The recognition 
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was instantaneous. It was Rudding- 
ton, and a shudder passed over Mer- 
wyn, as if confronted by a ghost, 
the feeling flashing through his brain 
that he had been pursued even to 
another world. ‘“ But I must think 
of her,” he said to himself quickly. 
“She must not see him—must not 
come under his influence again,” 
and he strove to hold her attention 
to the conversation, exerting himself 
as never before. It was a struggle, 
for there was no natural buoyancy in 
the light, gay words he uttered. But 
he played the rdle well, gaining con- 
fidence as he went on, until all at the 
table were amazed at the brilliancy 
and sparkle of his conversation. 
Ruddington noticed this too, and his 
soul burned with envy and jealousy. 
Seven months had gone by since he 
had seen Eleanor. All his efforts to 
communicate with her had _ been 
frustrated. Even Mabel could tell 
him nothing of her. He had racked 
his brain for months to devise some 
way to meet her, but every effort 
failed. His hatred for her father was 
deep and bitter, and great was his 
rejoicing when he heard of the fire 
that brought so heavy a loss to Mr. 
Clayson. 

One day late in November Mabel 
learned that Eleanor was in Europe 
with the Van Zants, and she lost no 
time in communicating this fact to 
Ruddington. <A gleam of hope shot 
through his heart, and he determined 
to follow her across the ocean. He 
had been in London only acouple of 
days when he dropped in at the 
Bristol for dinner. And now, on 
seeing Eleanor for the first time 
since they had been separated, she 
was beside Merwyn and evidently 
happy in his presence. The sight 
infuriated Ruddington and a feeling 
of intense hatred for Merwyn pos- 
sessed him. He tried to catch her 
eve, but his efforts were without 
success. Merwyn, it seemed to him, 
completely filled her thoughts, and 
he chafed bitterly. 

At length the dinner was over and 
the street was gained. Merwyn felt 
like dropping on his knees and 
thanking heaven. The strain upon 
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him had been so great that he was 
anxious to get away by himself to 
rest and think at leisure. He walked 
with the party to the Metropole, 
manazing on the way to fall behind 
the others with Mrs. Van Zant, and 
telling her of Ruddington’s presence 
at the Bristol. 

When Merwyn was alone, and 
thought over the events of the eve- 
ning, he felt a peculiar satisfaction in 
the knowledge of having successfully 
protected some one from a threat- 
ened danger. That night he dreamed 
that he was in a strange country. It 
seemed to him that he had gone far 
through an uninhabited region. He 
fancied that he had traveled many 
days, and the object of his journey 
he knew not. One night he lay down 
by the roadside to sleep, hungry and 
weary. Ina few moments he had fallen 
into a sound slumber, from which he 
was awakened in thedead of night by 
deep voices close by in the road. He 
lay very still, hardly daring to 


breathe, and the conversation was 
distinct to his ear, but the language 


the men spoke he knew not. When 
they were gone he heard another 
voice that said to him: “ These men 
are part of a band of outlaws. Their 
object is to enter yonder castle and 
kidnap a little child. It is your mis- 
sion in this land to protect her. 
There is no longer time for sleeping. 
You must away at once.” 

He arose and hurried on as he had 
been bidden, saying to himself ever 
and anon, “And it is my mission to 
protect her—a little child.” Pres- 
ently the great stone castle loomed 
up before him in the darkness, and 
close by the outer gates was a body 
of fierce looking men, evidently those 
whose voices he had heard a little 
while before. He left the road and 
gained the other side of the hedge. 
Thus sheltered he reached the castle 
unobserved and was admitted by a 
feeble old man. He made known 
his mission, and was welcomed asa 
deliverer. The mistress of the castle, 
he learned to his surprise, was a little 
girl, not more than four or five years 
of age; and it was she whom he had 
been sent to protect against the out- 
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laws. She was very beautiful, and 
very sweet, with bright blue eyes 
and long flaxen hair. She climbed 
upon his lap and with her little white 
arms around his neck and her soft, 
sweet face against his, gave him a 
welcome that filled his heart with a 
sense of pleasure finer and more sat- 
isfying than he had ever known in 
all his life. He felt that he would 
gladly fight all the bandits of the 
land, if necessary, to protect her 
from harm, even though it cost him 
his life. He thought of himself only 
as her protector, and he lived for her 
and loved her as if she were his own 
child. She grew more beautiful 
every day in his eyes, and he never 
ceased to thank the mentor who had 
sent him to her. 

Stories soon spread th.ovghout 
the land that a strange man of 
great power had been sent from a 
far country to protect the young 
mistress of thecastle. The highway- 
men were greatly frightened, and 
fled from the vicinity. All was hap- 
piness now within the castle walls. 
The little girl and her protector 
were always together, and often took 
long walks in the fields, gathered 
wild flowers of sweet perfume, lis- 
tened to the songs of the birds, and 
watched the squirrels and the bees. 
Thus they were very, very happy to- 
gether, and life seemed one perpetual 
bliss. Every day she grew taller, and 
he marveled much, for he had never 
seen such growth before. 

But now the scene shifted. The 
castle faded before his eyes. and all 
was darkness foratime. Then the 
light came, and they were in a great 
city, and lo, the little girl was a 
woman and her name was Eleanor. 
New dangers beset her, and she 
clung to him as never before. He 
fancied that he saw a man following 
them as they passed along a street 
crowded with many people, and he 
was sorely troubled. But by and by 
he began to regard himself as her 
knight, and he was very proud and 
very courageous, willing to risk any 
danger for her sake. And now that 
she was a woman he loved her even 
more than as a child, but the love 
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was of a different kind. They were 
sitting together one day in a large 
airy room, and were very, very happy 
in the presence of each other. In 
another instant she had vanished 
from his sight and was gone, and he 
was very lonely without her. It 
seemed to him that he had never 
known genuine happiness until he 
had lived for her alone, and now 
that she was gone his life was unut- 
terably sad. He tried to interest 
himself in the old gayeties that he 
had fancied once brought him pleas- 
ure, but which he now found flat and 
stale. Then he awoke, and laughed 
heartily at the fancies the night had 
brought him. 


XVII. 


I RS. VAN ZANT was greatly 

troubled on learning from 
Merwyn that Ruddington was in 
London. She was determined that 


he should not meet Eleanor, and that 
night discussed the situation with 
her husband. They decided to make 


a hasty departure for Paris, and an- 
nounced their decision at the break- 
fast table the next morning. Miss 
Van Zant’s heart bounded with joy. 
She wanted to see Paris, but she 
wanted most to be nearer Vernon. 
Eleanor was also delighted, for she 
was anxious to begin her art studies, 
‘and besides, Paris was the place of all 
places that she too most desired to 
visit. 

At about eleven o’clock that morn- 
ing a card was sent up to Eleanor 
A quick glance revealed the 
name “ Faulkner Ruddington.” She 
staggered as if shocked by a power- 
ful electric current, and was as color- 
less as marble. Mrs. Van Zant un- 
derstood the meaning of this. She 
ran to Eleanor and clasped her in her 
arms, saving, “You must not see 
him, dear.” 

“No, I cannot see him, I cannot. 
Oh, why did he ever come here?” 
replied Eleanor, trembling. 

“Say there is no answer,” said 
Mrs. Van Zant to the man who 
brought up the card. 

Ruddington was very angry at the 
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reply he received. He immediately 
went back to his room in the Lang- 
ham and wrote Eleanor the follow- 
ing note: 

Miss CLayson: 

Ihave your message, and Iam astounded 
at such treatment from you. Perhaps you 
forget that the engagement between us is 
still in force, as it has never been broken 
off to my knowledge by either you or my- 
self. I have not had a line from your pen 
or in any way heard directly from you since 
your father’s outrageous treatment of me 
last May. He will find out to his own sor- 
row, some day, what it means to insult a 
Ruddington. [have written to you a dozen 
times, and you have never answered one 
of my letters. I believed your father and 
mother responsible for all this contemptible 
conduct, but now I see that I was mis- 
taken. I have come all the way from 
America to see you, and you refuse to see 
me—the man to whom you are engaged. 
I understand it all. Isaw you last night 
at the Bristol, and am not blind. ButI 
will not be put off in this way. I have 
rights, and I shall enforce them. I must 
and will see you, and I warn you now that 
it will be the worse for you if you refuse me 
the interview I ask. 

Yours truly, 
FAULKNER RUDDINGTON. 

Tue LancuaM, Dec. 12. 

Eleanor read this letter and her 
eyes flashed fire. ‘The monster!” 
she exclaimed, and passed it to Mrs. 
Van Zant, feeling that in such an 
emergency she should have the guid- 
ance of one whose knowledge of the 
world was far more complete than 
her own. 

“The contemptible fellow!” said 
Mrs. Van Zant, as her eyes swept 
over the pages. 

“T wish papa were here,” returned 
Eleanor, white with indignation. 

“T never saw anything that would 
equal this.” 

“ The audacity of the fellow—and 
he dares to threaten me!” 

“Yes, threatens you!” 

“ And says he will have his rights!” 

“Did you ever see such assur- 
ance ?” 

“He must be mad.” 

“ No man in his right mind would 
write such a letter as this.” 

“ And he has the effrontery to say 
that he followed me over here.” 

“ And claims that you are engaged 
to him now.” 
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“Oh, dear, why did I ever meet 
him? And he even threatens papa.” 

After the first outburst of her in- 
dignation was gone, Eleanor became 
frightened at the possible conse- 
quences of so threatening a letter. 
She felt that Ruddington must be a 
dangerous man, and her mind was 
filled with anxiety. She wanted to 
get away from London, hoping to 
escape him. 

When Ruddington had sent his 
note to Eleanor, he settled back in 
his chair and thought. It was clear 
to him now that the problem before 
him was a far more difficult one than 
he had anticipated. He had flattered 
himself with the belief that Eleanor 
loved him still, and that he could 
easily win her over if he could have 
half an hour’s talk with her. But to 
his dismay she had refused to see 
him, and had not even assigned a 
reason for doing as she did. The 
longer he dwelt on the matter the 
uglier he grew, and Merwyn finally 
became the target of his fury. 

“ He stands between her and me,” 
said Ruddington to himself, bitterly. 
“She is away from her father’s in- 
fluence now, and but for this miser- 
able reporter it would all be plain 
sailing for me.” 

Ruddington had made so many 
dismal failures in his attempts to 
marry a fortune that he had become 
desperate, and was determined to se- 
cure Eleanor at all hazards. “She 
is the only child,” he argued, “ and 
the property is sure to come to her 
sooner or later. I have seen any 
number of cases where the opposition 
of parents was a dozen times more 
stubborn, but they all had to yield, 
and the girl got the money in the 
end. So it will be with Eleanor, and 
the old man is enormously rich.” 

After a time the force of Rudding- 
ton’s anger was spent, and he began 
to regret having sent such a note to 
Eleanor. Realizing how rash and 
impolitic he had been, he at once 
wrote a second letter, apologizing 
profusely for the first, and humbly 
begging an opportunity of meeting 
her, when he wouid explain all to her 
Satisfaction. 
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Eleanor was genuinely alarmed 
when the second letter from Rud- 
dington was handed to her, but this 
alarm was soon turned into a feeling 
of contempt for the man. 

Mr. Van Zant had been absent 
from the hotel all the morning. 

“Tt is fortunate that I was not 
here when this first letter came,” he 
said on his return. ‘I should have 
found it difficult to restrain myself 
from going to him at once and giv- 
ing him a horsewhipping—the mis- 
erable specimen of humanity!” 

That afternoon the Van Zant party 
left London at four o'clock for Paris. 
Merwyn drove to the Victoria station 
with them and saw them off, saying 
that he would see them again before 
very long. 


XVIII. 


HROUGHOUT that night and 
the following day Ruddington 
was in a deplorable state of mind. 
His letters had been totally ignored, 
and his indignation knew no bounds. 
He walked his room in a bitter, re- 
vengeful spirit, planning some way 
to teach Eleanor a lesson in common 
politeness that she would not be 
likely to forget very soon. “The 
idea that she should presume to 
treat me in this way—me, a Rud- 
dington,” he said to himself haught- 
ily. “And who is she, any way? 
Did anybody ever hear of a Clayson, 
I would like to know ?—a Clayson— 
mere money bags, that’s all.” 

This mood was succeeded by one 
in which he placed the blame on the 
Van Zants, believing that they had 
prevented Eleanor from seeing him 
and from answering his letters. “I'd 
like to make them feel that they'd 
better not meddle with my affairs, 
and I'll do it too,” he went on. 
“They are not so secure in their po- 
sition as they think they are. I 
haven’t lived in New York all these 
years for nothing, and besides, I have 
a grudge against that daughter of 
theirs. I haven’t forgotten her sar- 
casm the night I met that reporter 
there, and he is the sort of man that 
she likes—a nobody, ves, a nobody.” 
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He had come around to Merwyn 
again, and the frown on his face was 
deeper and blacker than before. In 
a little time the affront he had re- 
ceived from Eleanor and his dislike 
for the Van Zants were crowded out 
of: his mind by the bitter contempt 
and burning jealousy he felt for Mer- 
wyn. Here was the real target for his 
revenge, and Ruddington thought 
long and seriously over the matter, 
finally making himself believe that 
Merwyn was responsible not only for 
Eleanor’s disaffection, but for all the 
other misfortunes of his life. 

“The first thing to do is to show 
him up to Eleanor,” he said to him- 
self. ‘“ With him out of the way, and 
Eleanor over here in Europe, I'll 
have little difficulty in winning her 
back. He must be discredited, and 
he ought to be. What right has he 
to put himseif in my way, I'd like to 
know?—a common fellow—the idea 
of his presuming to come between 
Eleanorand me! [understand it all 


now, and wish I had made the attack 
on him instead of writing those let- 


ters. But I can overcome that blun- 
der easily enough,” he assured him- 
self. His conceit was something that 
never deserted him. The thought 
that he was a Ruddington was suffi- 
cient at all times to lift him out of 
despondency, however deep. 

The object of his attack was now 
determined, but the question of the 
best method of procedure was a diffi- 
cult problem to solve. He bent his 
mind tothe solution, however, with a 
sort of fierce delight, for the deep 
jealousy he felt for Merwyn had 
kindled the fires of hatred in his 
heart. Such a state of mind is rarely 
conducive to discretion, and Rud- 
dington’s case was no exception. 
The anonymous letter is the most 
commonplace means of attack that 
suggests itself to the small mind, 
and Ruddington recorded his meas- 
ure by sending one to Eleanor at 
the Metropole. It was, of course, 
forwarded to her Paris address. The 
following is a transcript of it: 

It is a thankless task, I know, to warn 


another to beware of one with whom she 
is in the habit of associating, but my in- 


terest is always enlisted when I see a young 
lady appear in public places in company 
with a man whose character and social 
standing are not worthy of her. Such a 
man is now in London, ostensibly represent- 
ing a New York paper, but he is in fact in- 
capable of doing the work that he is credited 
with doing. This is a mere hint at his 
duplicity. But worse than all this is his 
manner of life, which would shock you if 
you could but know it. I think this will 
serve to start you thinking, and to one of 
your good sense it will doubtless be suffi- 
cient to keep you from contamination from 
one who is utterly unworthy of your 
acquaintance. For reasons of my own I 
will not sign my name to this friendly 
warning. 

The foregoing was typewritten, 
with a view to concealing the identity 
of the author. But even machines 
sometimes have peculiarities of their 
own. 

Eleanor guessed at once that the 
letter came from Ruddington, and 
her contempt for the fellow was bit- 
ter and deep. 

“ Poor Mr. Merwyn is catching it 
now,” she said to the Van Zants, and 
then read the letter aloud. 

“Well, the idea of saying such 
things about Tom Merwyn of all 
men!” exclaimed Miss Van Zant in- 
dignantly. 

‘*Merwyn’s reputation as a clever 
journalist is too well established to 
be affected by such attacks as this,” 
returned her father. 

‘“T would never have believed that 
fellow capable of doing anything so 
low,” said Eleanor, and her cheeks 
flushed with shame at the thought 
that she had ever cared for such a 
man. “But I feel very much dis- 
tressed that Mr. Merwyn should 
come in for this fellow’s abuse and 
slander,” she continued. “It is all 
on my account, of course.” 

“Tt is all wicked slander,” said 
Mrs. Van Zant. “ There is no nicer 
fellow anywhere than Tom Merwyn.” 

“He doesn’t need any one io 
vouch for that,” returned her hus- 
band. 

“Indeed he does not,” added Miss 
Van Zant. “He is a favorite with 
every one, and has more friends than 
any man I ever saw.” 

“And they are among the best 
people, too,” said her mother. 
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“Yes, among the very best people, 
and he is such a generous, jolly fellow. 
Why, only think how he entertained 
us the other night at the Bristol. I 
never heard a man say so many 
clever things in all my life.” 

Eleanor listened to this praise, and 
her admiration for Merwyn was 
quickened. He had been assailed on 
her account, and she felt a desire to 
protect him from an enemy whose 
attack had been cowardly and 
stealthy. This impulse brought him 
nearer to her, and throughout the 
evening, and often during the next 
few days, while her fingers were busy 
drawing from casts her thoughts 
went back to London and to Merwyn. 


XIX. 


\/ ERNON had very nearly finish- 
ed the painting on which he 
had been at work since June. Not- 
withstanding the frequency with 
which he went to London after the 
arrival there of the Van Zants, each 
week advanced it faster than before. 


There was something in these visits 
that lifted him to a higher plane of 
feeling—something that gave him 
inspiration and delicacy and tender- 


ness of touch. His stroke was surer, 
and his conception better defined. 
Delarose saw this, and wondered 
much, but soon divined the secret of 
his pupil’s heart. He had watched 
the growth of this canvas with 
peculiar interest from the first, and 
now as the work approached com- 
pletion, revealing genius of highest 
order in its author, the old painter 
was well nigh beside himself with 
delight. Vernon’s soul was filled 
with the theme. The days flew by 
unheeded and throughout the hours 
of sunlight he was at his easel, in- 
sensible to the pangs of hunger and 
thirst. He was wrought up to a 
high state of nervous sensibility. 
One morning he promised himself 
that the picture should be finished 
before the light of that day failed 
him, but the darkness came and the 
canvas was not yet completed. The 
expression on the faces was not quite 
right. It only needed a touch, as it 
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were, to make the figures live; but 
that touch—ah, that touch, it was 
notin him. He turned away from 
the painting, disappointed and de- 
pressed. 

That evening Vernon sought 
solace in the presence of Miss Van 
Zant. It so happened that they were 
alone, and never did the gentie influ- 
ence of a refined woman revive the 
spirits of a weary man as now. His 
mood became buoyant as the air it- 
self, and his whole heart glowed with 
love. A dozen times he was upon the 
point of declaring himself to her, 
and as many times faltered. 

The next morning he was at his 
work when the day had _ scarcely 
broken. Each stroke of the brush 
now added sentiment and feeling 
to the canvas. But still there was 
something wanting. It was perhaps 
half past ten when he suddenly 
threw down his palette and hurried 
from the studio into the street. He 
hailed a coupé, and ordered the 
driver to take him to the Hotel du 
Rhin, as fast as his horse could go. 
Arrived there, he sent up his card to 
Miss Van Zant. His nervous system 
was strained to the highest tension, 
and he was tortured with misgiv- 
ings, fearing he had come too late to 
find her athome. But she had not 
gone out, and in another instant 
Vernon was with her. 

“This is an unlooked for plea- 
sure,’ she said, greeting him cor- 
dially. 

“Yes; I didn’t expect to see you 
this morning,” he answered fever- 
ishly; “but I had to come—I 
couldn’t finish the picture without 
telling you of my love for you—I 
ought to have done it last night— 
ves, last night, but now you know, 
and I love you with all my heart— 
tell me that you love mea little bit, 
that you will try to love me, and I'll 
be the happiest man in all the world.” 

She seemed startled, dazed for an 
instant by his impetuous words, and 
then murmured softly, ‘You make 
me very happy, Harley.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her, and both were happy. 

“ The picture,” he cried suddenly, 
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“The picture—I can finish it now, 
and the fire and the love will be 
there.” He dashed from the room 
and drove in mad haste back to his 
picture, and his touch was as the 
touch of divinity, for it gave life. 
“A masterpiece !” cried Delarose 
entranced, when his eye fell on the 
completed canvas, and he threw his 
arms about Vernon and hugged him 
with unrestrained admiration. “It 
will make you famous, Monsieur 
Vernon. I always said it was in 
you. I knew it was in you, this 
genius, but notso much. You have 
gone far beyond my expectations, 
The fire and love and enthusiasm and 
life—you have them all, and you are 
great, Monsieur Vernon, you are 
great—you are my monument!” 
“She did it,” answered Vernon, 
his eyes filled with tears of joy. 
“ The credit is all hers, not mine. It 
was she who inspired my soul with 
the love and tenderness and enthu- 
siasm that I have given to that can- 
vas. She is to be my wife. You 
shall see her often, and she will love 


you as I love you.” 


XX, 


OWARDS the close of the Van 
Zants’ stay in London not a 
day passed without Merwyn seeing 
them. It did not occur to him that 
this intercourse meant anything more 
than the mere carrying out of his 
compact with Mrs. Van Zant. The 
fact that he had absolutely neg- 
lected his other friends had not en- 
tered his head. He had undertaken 
to accomplish a certain thing, and he 
went at it with his usual determina- 
tion to be successful. 

Eleanor’s manner had so far 
changed that he had good reason to 
feel that his efforts were productive 
of satisfactory results. This task of 
leading a girl from the land of 
shadow and sorrow to one of sun- 
shine and gladness was both interest- 
ing and novel to him. That the 
journey was not an easy one none 
knew better than he. His solicitude 
and attention were ideal. He was 
ever on the alert to scent danger 


ahead, and was careful to see that no 
attempt was made to proceed too far 
at any onetime. This watchfulness, 
and his exemplary discretion, pre- 
vented any reverse tendencies that 
would otherwise have been sure to 
retard the progress that now was 
smooth and steady. Merwyn could 
see the light afar off, and was con- 
vinced that each day was taking 
Eleanor nearer to it. The end of the 
journey, however, was not reached, 
and lo, she was gone as in the twink- 
ling of aneye. He had been deeply 
interested in her case, as was his 
custom whenever he undertook to 
compass any end. But just how far 
this interest had gone, he had had no 
idea until her departure. It seemed 
to him as if something had literally 
dropped out of his life. He won- 
dered how it was that his clothes 
still fitted him. He stepped on a 
scale, expecting to find that he had 
suddenly become a featherweight, 
but to his surprise discovered that he 
had suffered no loss of avoirdupois. 
“TI don’t like the affair to break off 
in this way,’ Merwyn said to him- 
self. ‘“ When I start in to doa thing, 
I want to see it through to the end, 
and then I am satisfied. As it is 
now, all my efforts to aid Miss 
Clayson are as good as wasted. I 
know how it will be. She will 
settle down to work now that she is 
in Paris, and, left alone to herself, 
will go back to the old gloom again. 
I don't see why the Van Zants got 
frightened the first minute this 
fellow Ruddington appears in Lon- 
don. It strikes me it is just as well 
to have a little independence. What 
is there so terrorizing about Rud- 
dington, that they should flee from 
him? He is the very last man that 
would drive me, I fancy. Mrs. Van, 
Zant would better have never said 
anything to me about Miss Clayson. 
All I have done will amount to noth- 
ing. I went into the experiment in 
good faith, and naturally became in- 
terested in seeing the girl out of her 
difficulties. She appealed to my 
sympathy. But what is the use of 
thinking about it? There is nothing 
to be gained now by going over it 
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all again. Well, i'll be mighty care- 
ful in the future what sort of schemes 
I get into.” Merwyn drew a long 
breath that sounded like a very, very 
deep sigh. The flavor of his cigar 
did not please him, and he threw it 
away and went out fora walk. The 
air wasjfilled with a heavy brown fog, 
and his depression increased as he be- 
came chilled from the dampness. 

“This dreary, dirty weather is 
enough to drive one mad,” he said 
with a shudder. “I wish I were 
back in America, where there is sun- 
shine and pure air. I think I have 
had about enough of this European 
business. There is only one place 
for a man to live, and that place is 
New York.” 

The days went by, and Merwyn’s 
spirits showed little or no improve- 
ment. He tried to get back into the 
old gayety that he had previously 
upheld as the ideal life of happiness, 
but his heart was not attuned to it. 
Finaily he began to regard himself 
with alarm, fearing that he was ‘ill. 
He had never thought of Eleanor in 


any other sense than as a girl whose 
heart had been wrung with sorrow, 


and whom he had undertaken to 
help. But it struck him as strange 
that she should come into his 
thoughts so often, now that she was 
gone and the experiment was prac- 
tically atan end. Whata big, lonely, 
cheerless city London had become! 
His heart ached for companionship, 
but there was no companionship in 
all the social circles to which he was 
always welcome. Often his mind 
went back to the strange fancy of 
that night when he saw himself as 
the protector of a sweet child. How 
vivid the scene was before his eyes, 
and what a delicious sense of plea- 
,sure he always found in the touch of 
her fair little face against his! He 
could feel her breath upon his cheek, 
and gradually she became almost a 
living reality to him. 

Occasionally the idea possessed 
him that his depression and general 
state of collapse were due entirely to 
the presence of Ruddington in Lon- 
don. Merwyn had never got over 
the feeling that there was some 
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fatality in his encounters with Rud- 
dington. He was not at all super- 
stitious on any other subject than 
this. But now that Ruddington had 
followed him to London, as_ he 
fancied, he was conscious of a vague 
dread of something, he knew not 
what, that in some way concerned 
himself and Ruddington. 

The Van Zants had been in Paris 
ten days when one afternoon Merwyn 
received a dispatch from Vernon, 
saying, “ Margaret and myself are 
engaged, the picture is finished, and 
I am the happiest man in the world.” 

“I’m glad, old fellow,” said Mer- 
wyn to himself, “I am indeed glad, 
and you are ‘the happiest man in the 
world,’ you say. Well, I can’t dis- 
pute the claim with you now. I 
thought once that I was the happiest 
man in the world, but something is 
wrong with me—this climate, very 
likely—perhaps I need a change— 
may be it is the haunting presence 
of that fellow Ruddington. I was 
all right up to the time he came 
here—never in better spirits in all 
my life.” 

Merwyn kept the telegram before 
his eyes and read it over and over 
again. It seemed to possess a strange 
fascination for him. ‘So Vernon is 
really engaged,” he reflected; “and I 
am sure he is very happy, as he says, 
but I can’t understand it—Vernon in 
love, and he never cared a fig for 
girls, while I simply adored them. 
Well, this is anodd old world. The 
unexpected is always happening. 
But I must wire him,” and he wrote 
the following dispatch: 

Warmest congratulations to yourself and 
fiancée—more congratulations on the com- 
pletion of your picture. I will be with you 
tomorrow and felicitate you personally. 

Merwyn had received by morning 
post an invitation from the Van 
Zants to spend Christmas with them. 
Something had been said about this 
when they left London, but he did 
not consider that he had actually 
promised to do so, and now he was 
not in the mood for merry making. 
He had written to them saying he 
could not be with them when Ver- 
non’s dispatch came. The ‘etter had 
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not been posted, and he lost no time 
in substituting another in its place, 
accepting the invitation. Now that 
he was committed to spend the 
Christmas holiday with friends, he 
bestirred himself to select appropriate 
remembrances for the occasion. His 
purchases were generous and were 
characterized by his usual good 
taste. He was one who never half 
did anything, neither was he given 
to overdoing. 

The shopping, and the thoughts of 
others in his efforts to get something 
that would give them pleasure 
wrought a wonderful change in 
Merwyn. Instead of shrinking from 
the idea of spending the holiday in 
Paris, he could hardly wait for the 
hour of his departure. 


XXII. 


ERWYN arrived in Paris late 

in the afternoon of the 24th, 

and drove at once to the Hotel du 
Rhin, on the Place Vendome, where 
the Van Zants had rooms, stopping on 


the way thither at a florists’ to com- 


plete his holiday purchases. When 
he was dressed for dinner Vernon 
joined him, and after hearty congrat- 
ulations from Merwyn the two pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of the Van 
Zants. 

“T am delighted to see you, Mr, 
Merwyn,” said Mrs. Van Zant. “ Our 
jollification would not have been 
complete without you.” 

“You are very good to say so, and 
Iam delighted to be here,” replied 
Merwyn. At this moment Miss Van 
Zant and Eleanorcame in. “This is 
something I have been hoping for, 
Miss Van Zant—this opportunity of 
congratulating you,” he went on. 
“You know I wrote you once that 
he was the best fellow in all the wide, 
wide world.” 

‘“And you know what I wrote you 
about the sweetest girl in all the 
wide, wide world,” she laughingly 
answered. 

“Yes, I remember well, and here 
she is,” replied Merwyn, coloring, and 
taking Eleanor’s hand. “Iam very 
glad to see you again, Miss Clayson,” 


he added, less at ease than ever be- 
fore in his life, though he knew not 
why. 

“We were afraid you might not be 
able to come, Mr. Merwyn,” said 
Eleanor. 

“If you only knew how glad I am 
to be here with you, you could not 
imagine my having remained in Lon- 
don alone.” 

This deepened the flush on Elean- 
or’s face, and Merwyn was sure he 
had never seen her so pretty before. 

‘“Would you have been quite alone 
had you remained there ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes, quite alone.” 

“Tam very glad you are with us,” 
she said softly, and her eyes fell be- 
fore his. 

Merwyn’s heart thrilled with a new 
sensation. “London has been very 
dreary since you came away,” he re- 
plied, hardly knowing what he was 
saying. 

“T am just a little bit glad if you 
really did miss us.” 

“You will never know how much 
I missed you,” answered Merwyn, 
and there was an emphasis on the 
word “you” that forced Eleanor to 
believe he meant her in particular. 

Merwyn’s spirits had rebounded. 
They had been deeply depressed for 
nearly two weeks, and now were at 
the other extreme. These few 
words with Eleanor had set him 
aglow with animation, and at dinner 
he was the life of the table. It was 
a merry Christmas Eve for all the 
party. There were many pretty re- 
membrances for each. Merwyn had 
feared that Eleanor’s presents would 
be few compared to Margaret’s, for 
the latter had with her her family 
and her fiancé. He did as much as 
good taste would allow to remedy 
the inequality by making several 
very pretty purchases for Miss Clay- 
son. She received them with undis- 
guised pleasure. On her part she 
had realized her indebtedness to 
Merwyn for the kindness he had 
shown her in London, and as a token 
of her gratitude had bought for him 
several dainty novelties such as only 
a woman’s eye can select. Vernon 
and the Van Zants had given him 
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more expensive presents, but these 
dainty gifts from Eleanor were price- 
less in his eyes. All were children 
again on this night before Christ- 
mas, and as happy as the small boy 
with his numerous trinkets direct 
from the hands of old Santa Claus. 
The eyes of the chaperone were 
less vigilant on this occasion of 
good cheer. During the following 
day Vernon and his fiancée lost no 
opportunity to be by themselves, and 
thus Merwyn and Eleanor were fre- 
quently alone. They talked of her 
progress in art, of Paris, of the the- 
aters, and of the little things that go 
to make up agreeable conversation. 
No matter how trivial the subject, it 
was not without interest, for there 
was a sympathy between them that 
lent a strange charm to every word 
spoken. Merwyn told her something 
of his life, of his work in London, of 
his ambition and his aims, Eleanor 


followed him with breathless atten- 
tion, and with wonder and admira- 
tion. 

That night Merwyn went back to 


London. It required no little will 
force to tear himself away from 
Paris, but the next day would be 
Saturday, and he must be at his post 
to get off his dispatch for the Sun- 
day edition of his paper. On his way 
home his mind was filled with 
thoughts of Eleanor. Again and 
again he went over their hours to- 
gether. He saw the pleasure that 
shone in her eyes on receiving his 
gifts, and wondered if she realized 
how happy her remembrances had 
made him. “She never can know,” 
he reflected. “I could hardly com- 
prehend it myself. It was so sweet 
of her to think of me, and so unex- 
pected. I wish I could have taken 
her choicer presents, but it wouldn’t 
have been good form—no, it wouldn’t 
have done. I’m glad that Vernon re- 
membered her so handsomely. He 
is a splendid fellow, and I'll not for- 
get this in him. How happy he is, 
dear old fellow, and Margaret—I 
never saw anything like it—not a bit 
silly, either of them—just intoxicated 
with joy, that’s all. They were a 
study fora novelist, upon my soul 
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they were, and it did me good to see 
them. But it is all so infernally odd 
—Vernon in love! I wonder what 
there is in all this sentiment that so 
takes hold of a man. It’s lucky for 
Margaret, though, that Vernon fell 
in love with her when he did. If he 
had waited till Miss Clayson came 
over here no other girl would have 
had a proposal from him. He would 
have been on his knees to her long 
before this, and it would have shown 
his good taste. As Margaret said of 
her, she is the sweetest girl in the 
world, and so companionable, -too— 
yes, that’s it, companionable—gives 
one such a restful, comfortable feel- 
ing to be with her.” 

The week between Christmas and 
New Year’s Day is a dull one any- 
where. To an American in London 
it is particularly dull. The following 
brief note will suggest how Merwyn 
found it: 

My DEAR VERNON: 

This beats anything Iever saw for stag- 
nation. May the Lord spare me from ever 
spending another holiday week in London. 
If you have any interest in me, old man, 
do trump up some excuse for inviting me 
over to Paris. I want to see you and 
Margaret again. Your happy faces are an 
inspiration tome. Can’t you arrange some 
outing for us, with Miss Clayson as one of 
the party? You can't imagine how stupid 
I have found this town since returning from 
the good cheer of Christmas tide. The con- 
trast has been something wicked. I feel 
as if I never want to see London again. 
Say nothing to any one of this letter. 

December 31. As ever, Tom. 

“Humph!” exclaimed Vernon, 
smiling broadly as he read the letter. 
“ Merwyn in love—well, well, this is 
rich, and he is the fellow who would 
never tie himself down to one girl, 
as he put it. I knew it was only a 
question of time after Eleanor came 
over here. I wonder that he has held 
out so long. So sweet a girl as she 
would have won the heart of any 
other man in half the time. Well, I 
owe all my happiness to Merwyn, 
and he shall have my help. It was 
he who introduced me to Margaret, 
and how I did rave against going to 
that theater party! It is all so odd 
—seems sometimes as if something 
outside of ourselves directs our lives 
in spite of us.” 
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Here is Vernon’s reply to Mer- 
wyn’'s note. 
My Dear Boy: 

Iam mighty sorry you have found Lon- 
don so dull. You should have come back 
here Monday, as I urged. You certainly 
do not need an excuse to visit me, but since 
you desire one it shall be as you wish. 
Come over Sunday afternoon and remain 
as long as you can be away from your 
office. I will arrange something to make 
it interesting for you. The days are all 
brightness with me now, old fellow. 

Yours, 
HARLEY. 

It was the second day of Merwyn’s 
visit, and he and Eleanor were alone. 
“T have a confession to make to you, 
Miss Clayson,” he began hesitatingly. 
“T have been guilty of entering into 
a conspiracy against you.” 

“Against me?” Eleanor repeated. 

& p 

“ Yes, against you, but the motive 
was to help you, not to injure you.” 

“Why, Mr. Merwyn, what do you 
mean ?” 

“T must tell you the story and then 
you will understand,” said Merwyn, 
gaining confidence now. that a be- 
ginning had been made. “When I 


first saw you in ‘London I was struck 
by the change in you, and afterwards 
learned from Mrs. Van Zant what had 


saddened your life. Your interests 
could not have been more sacred to 
her had you been her own daughter. 
Her heart was pained at your de- 
pression. She feared that unless 
your thoughts were diverted from 
your sorrow, the effect on your health 
would be serious. With a view to 
helping you she took me into her 
confidence, and asked me if I would 
undertake to interest you. The idea 
struck me as an odd one, but I 
assured her I would gladly do any- 
thing that promised to be of benefit 
to you. Each day the experiment 
interested me more; each day you 
interested me more. I was delighted 
to see the color coming back to your 
cheeks, but little realized the extent 
to which you filled my thoughts until 
you were gone. Then life suddenly 
became unbearably dreary. I was 
with you again for Christmas, and 
the world was bright once more and 
I was never so happy. I went back 
to London and into the gloom. It 
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all began in acting; it has ended in 
my living the part I attempted to 
play.” There was an instant’s pause, 
and then Merwyn added softly, 
“Eleanor, I love you _ sincerely, 
deeply.” 

‘Love me?” repeated Eleanor, be- 
wildered at this sudden declaration. 

“Yes, love you,as I never knew 
one could love till I met you.” 

“You can’t realize what you are 
saving,” she answered, hardly believ- 
ing her own senses. 

“Yes, I realize perfectly.” 

“And you know of that affair with 
him ?”’ she asked, her head bent low. 

“Yes, know and love you all the 
more for the courage you have 
shown. Tell me that you have 
learned to love me while winning my 
love—tell me this, Eleanor, and my 
happiness will be complete.” 

Eleanor hesitated. Each instant 
was an hour to Merwyn. 

“TI docare for you,” she said, finally 
breaking the awful suspense, and her 
tones were so low that he could 
scarcely catch the words. “I care for 
you very much,” she repeated, “ but 
—my father and mother—they know 
nothing of this— I cannot say more 
—no, no!’ and she buried her face 
in her hands, her whole body con- 
vulsed by the force of her emotion. 

Merwyn’s heart almost ceased 
beating. He had hoped for more 
than this, and was staggered by her 
words. Fora time both were silent, 
save for the sobs from Eleanor’s 
lips. The conflict between love and 
duty filled her soul with anguish. 
Merwyn saw and pitied her and 
loved her more tenderly, more deeply 
than before, now that the first sharp 
pangs of disappointment were over. 
He began to appreciate her position 
and tried to soothe her, revealing a 
phase of his nature that completed 
the conquest of her heart. 


XXII. 


LEANOR wrote to her father 
and mother of Merwyn’s pro- 
posal and of her deep iove for him. 
Mr. Clayson was astonished. Mrs. 
Clayson was scarcely less shocked. 
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Both were sorely troubled. “She is 
barely out of one affair when she gets 
involved in another,” said the anxious 
father. 

“Tt is not safe to have her away 
from us,” answered Mrs. Clayson. 

“If we had only gone with her 
this would not have happened,” re- 
turned Mr. Clayson. 

“We should not have let her go 
without us.” 

“No, we should not. It is our 
fault, wife, more than hers,” answer- 
ed Mr. Clayson, his brow knit in 
thought. “Our fault,” he repeated, 
“and now we must get her out of 
this affair as we got her out of the 
other one.” 

“But this man might make a de- 
sirable husband for Eleanor,” re- 
turned Mrs. Clayson. “ Is it not un- 
wise to condemn him until we know 
more of him?” 

“TI know enough of him already 
from what Eleanor wrote. He is 
not the sort of man I want for a son 
inlaw. Imagine a newspaper chap 
—a writer—coming here as the man- 
ager of all my property.” 

This discussion resulted in Mr. 
Clayson telegraphing to New York 
for passage for himself and wife on 
the first steamer for Europe. They 
arrived in Paris on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, and lost little time in getting at 
the object of their sudden visit to 
the French metropolis. 

Merwyn, meanwhile, had fallen 
into serious trouble. It came about 
by the publication in the JZetropolis 
of a dispatch that he had cabled over, 
which made startling social revela- 
tions concerning conspicuous Ameri- 
cans abroad. The appearance of 
the article raised a fierce storm of 
indignation, not only from the prin- 
cipals, but from their friends in 
America as well. Libel suits were 
immediately instituted against the 
Metropolis, and denials and denuncia- 
tions were freely published by the 
rival press. Merwyn was, of course, 
responsible for all this, and when he 
found that there was no truth in the 
story he had sent to his paper his 
apology was manly and complete. 
The publishers of the AZetropolis were 
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incensed that they should have been 


so imposed upon, and were at an 
utter loss to understand how Merwyn, 
with his cool head and knowledge of 
the world, had become the dupe of 
false information. Their demand for 
an explanation was promptly an- 
swered by Merwyn, who put the 
matter in sucha light that they could 
not reasonably censure him without 
further knowledge. They immedi- 
ately sent a representative to London 
to investigate the whole affair, giving 
him power to discharge Merwyn if 
he were found culpable on the 
ground of not exercising proper care 
and judgment, or for any other cause 
that would warrant a dismissal. 
Merwyn was too good a newspaper 
man to send in news of this character 
without the belief that it was abso- 
lutely reliable. He had not been 
hasty in this matter. Fully three 
weeks had been consumed in arrang- 
ing for its publication. He was 
alive to the interests of his paper, 

and since it was the custom of Amer- 
ican journalism to seize upon every- 
thing in the nature of social disturb- 

ances in high life, he was not one to 
be outdone. He had no desire to 
make public matters of this sort, but 
since they were sure to appear in 
print somewhere, he preferred to se- 
cure a “beat” on his competitors. 

Now that the falsity of the report 
had been established, Merwyn saw 
that he had been made the victim of 
a carefully laid conspiracy. The 
question was, was it the author's 
purpose to injure him, or simply 
to use him as a means of injuring the 
persons who had been slandered ? 

“ This is the first thing to deter- 
mine,” Merwyn said to himself, and 
at once began a thorough investi- 
gation. When the matter came to 
the ears of the Van Zants, they im- 
mediately recalled the anonymous 
letter that had been sent to Eleanor, 
presumably by Ruddington. They 
told Vernon of the incident, and he 
at once asked Eleanor aboutit. She 
gave him the letter, remarking that 
she had not mentioned it to Merwyn, 
not wishing to worry him. 

“This is an important clew,” re- 
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turned Vernon. “ I will take it with 
me, with your permission, and go to 
London tonight. I shall remain 
there so long as I can be of any 
service to Merwyn.” 

Eleanor thanked him gratefully in 
her heart, and put into words all that 
her position would permit. Merwyn’s 
proposal was not known to Vernon 
or the Van Zants. She sympathized 
deeply with Merwyn, but dared not 
show before her friends a greater de- 
gree of anxiety than was manifested 
by themselves. The feeling that Rud- 
dington was in some way connected 
with the conspiracy had become a 
conviction with her, and she held 
herself responsible, believing that it 
was on her account Merwynhad been 
made the target for Ruddington’s 
ill will. 

“Here is something that may 
throw some light on the situation,” 
said Vernon, handing Merwyn the 
anonymous letter. 

Merwyn read it with compressed 
lips and bitter indignation. “I wish 
I had known of this before,” he said. 

“Do you imagine it has any bear- 
ing on your affair?” asked Vernon. 

“The man that wrote that letter is 
capable of doing almost anything 
that would injure me,’ answered 
Merwyn. “ This is positive evidence 
that some one has a bitter enmity 
against me. I am satisfied now that 
the object of putting that false story 
in my hands was to injure me, not 
the people scandalized. This is one 
point gained. It will help me to un- 
ravel the mystery and find out the 
author of the villainy.” 

“Have you no idea who he is ?” 

“No, none whatever. I can’t un- 
derstand how any one could do such 
an outrageous thing simply to spite 
me.” 

“Miss Clayson suspects Rudding- 
ton.” 

“Ruddington!” exclaimed Mer- 
wyn, startled at the mention of his 
béte notr. 

“Yes,” answered Vernon, and he 
told Merwyn of the two letters 
Eleanor received from Ruddington 
on the day she left London for Paris. 
Merwyn’s color had left him and 
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he paused before replying. “I can't 
understand it,” he said finally. “ You 
know my feeling when that fellow 
first came in contact with me. I 
talked with you about it one night, 
and you laughed at me. There is 
something in it so strange and un- 
canny that it makes my blood creep. 
I had not thought of him in connec- 
tion with this outrage, but this letter 
and the circumstances suggest that 
he is the man.” 

“Tt looks reasonable,” answered 
Vernon, “and it is not difficult to 
understand his motive for wishing to 
discredit you.” 

Merwyn colored. He had said 
nothing to Vernon of his love for 
Eleanor, but now he told him all. 

“This delights me, old fellow,” 
said Vernon. “I will do all I can to 
help you, and will guard your confi- 
dence faithfully.” 

The anonymous letter lay before 
Merwyn. He picked it up suddenly 
and began studying it as one would 
were he trying to identify a hand- 
writing. This was precisely what he 
was doing, only the writing was that 
of amachine instead of a pen. Ver- 
non watched him, and as he saw the 
light of hope in Merwyn’s eyes won- 
dered much, Without saying a word 
Merwyn went to his desk and took 
out a bundle of papers, from which 
he extracted a typewritten sheet. He 
minutely compared it with the letter, 
and then passed the two to Vernon, 
saying, “Are they not the work of 
the same machine? Just notice the 
peculiar spacing wherever the letters 
“e” and “i” come together. Also 
the “n” and “y” are out of align- 


ment, the one being too high and the 


other too low. But the most strik- 
ing thing, and that which led me to 
make the comparison, is the font of 
type itself. It has a different face 
from that of most of the machines 
used here in London. The letters 
are more condensed. It is an Amer- 
ican machine, I think, of a new make, 
and but few of them are in use over 
here.” 

“Tt would be marvelous if you 
could trace this note after all,” re- 
plied Vernon. 
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“TI know who wrote this paper for 
me,” resumed Merwyn, worked up to 
a high state of excitement. “The 
man that did it isin a place on Ox- 
ford Street. He does whatever work 
he can pick up from the public—has 
done a good deal for me at different 
times—is both a stenographer and 
a typewriter.” 

“Let us go to him at once,” said 
Vernon, and the two were quickly on 
their way to the man of the labor 
Saving device. 

“You did this writing for me, I be- 
lieve,” said Merwyn, handing him 
the paper he had taken from his 
desk. 

“Yes,” answered the man. 
member it well.” 

“] was sure you did it because of 
the peculiarity of the print.” 

“Yes, it is an odd type—more con- 
densed and clearer cut, I think.” . 

“JT have noticed that,” answered 
Merwyn, “and know of no other 
machine over here like it.” 

“T think there are only a few—in 
fact I don’t know of any except in 
private use.” 

“T had that idea,” answered Mer- 
wyn, “and it is peculiarly fortunate 
for me, as I want you to identify 
some writing—this is it;” and he 
handed the man the anonymous 
letter. 

The latter flushed when his eye 
had passed over a few lines. 

“T see you recognize it,” said Mer- 
wyn, casting a quick glance at 
Vernon. 

“Yes, I can’t deny it,” was the an- 
swer. “A man came in here and 
asked me to write it for him and I 
wrote it. He paid me and went out. 
It is not my business, you know, to 
look into motives.” 

“Certainly not. You did perfectly 
right. But this letter has reference 
to me, and I came to you to learn 
something about the author of it. 
Can’t you recall his looks—did he 
seem to be an Englishman or an 
American ?” 

“T should say he was an American,” 
replied the stenographer, and then 
gave a description which was definite 
enough to satisfy Merwyn and Ver- 


“T re- 
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non beyond question that Rudding- 
ton was the man. 


XXIII. 


M R. CLAYSON spent a couple 

of days in New York before 
sailing. A portion of this time was de- 
voted to looking up Merwyn’s record, 
and to gaining information of his 
character and general worth. Every 
one who was consulted spoke of him 
as an exceptionally clever journalist, 
and all comments save one were 
favorable to him. The one exception 
was an admission of his extrava- 
gance, and in Mr. Clayson’s eyes this 
was quite enough to outweigh all the 
other virtues attributed to Merwyn. 
The rich paper manufacturer was in 
no sense a mean man. He knew the 
pleasure of helping others, and gave 
generously of his wealth. But to 
him giving was one thing, and an un- 
warrantable extravagance was quite 
another. He could not look upon 
the latter with any degree of allow- 
ance. The fact that Merwyn spent 
all his earnings, and more, con- 
demned him outright in the mind of 
Mr. Clayson. Then, too, there was 
the favorite nephew, in whom he 
saw the man that exactly fitted his 
fancy as the future manager of the 
great Clayson mills. 

On his arrival in England almost 
the first thing he saw in a-London 
paper was an account of the alleged 
society scandal that had appeared in 
the Metropolis. This species of jour- 
nalism was roundly denounced by 
the more conservative British paper. 
“Tt must be the work of that fel- 
low Merwyn,” said Mr. Clayson to 
his wife, and he read aloud to her 
the fierce attack of the London 
journal. “A fine man he would be 
for a son in law,” added Mr. Clayson 
with a tinge of bitterness; “the 
sort of man I can imagine myself in- 
trusting with the interests of our 
only child. Think of him as the 
manager of all our property, wife!” 

Thus prejudiced against Merwyn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayson arrived in 
Paris prepared vigorously to oppose 
his suit for the hand of their 
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daughter. Their success in break- 
ing off the affair with Ruddington 
led them to believe that they could 
easily persuade Eleanor of the folly 
of this attachment for Merwyn. Their 
reasoning could not have led them 
further astray. The conditions in 
the one case were not the conditions 
in the other. Ruddington had won 
Eleanor’s love not because of any 
worth he possessed but through her 
childlike folly and the influences 
that were about her at the time. 
Merwyn, on the other hand, had 
qualities that could not fail to inspire 
admiration. He was well educated, 
was one of the cleverest men in his 
profession, and was a gentleman 
with a good deal of social polish. 
Eleanor, too, was no longer the 
thoughtless, sentimental child. She 
had learned to think, taught by a 
bitter lesson of sorrow. Such teach- 
ing is rarely without good effect. It 
had had good effect on Eleanor. 
She had not allowed herself to fall 
hastily in love with Merwyn. She 
had fought against the sentiment 
that brought a new joy into her 


heart, displacing the old sadness, but 


the fight was in vain. Her love was 
stronger than her will, and yet she 
would not commit herself to Merwyn 
when he told her of his love for her. 
She wanted to avoid the repetition of 
a mistake that had nearly wrecked her 
life, and laid the matter before her 
father and mother. They were with 
her now—had come all the way from 
America to dissuade her from the 
attachment she had formed for Mer- 
wyn. Their opposition was deter- 
mined. She was as unyielding as 
they. “I am no longer a child,” 
she said. ‘“ Should I not be allowed 
to think for myself. You want me 
to be happy, but could I be happy as 
the wife of one for whom I have no 
love?” 

“We have not asked you to marry 
any one,” answered her father. “We 
only want you to avoid making a 
fatal mistake—to avoid marrying a 
man who could not support you— 
who is in debt head over heels.” 

“But Mr. Merwyn could support 
me. He has told me about his 
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affairs. He has property enough to 
pay all he owes, and as to his in- 
come, if we could not live on eight 
thousand dollars a year it would be 
a pity.” 

“He earns, enough, I know, but 
what good does it do him? He 
spends it all, and more, too.” 

“It does not follow, though, that 
he would continue to do so if he 
were married.” 

“ Very true; neither does it follow 
that because he has been earning 
eight thousand dollars he will con- 
tinue to doso. If I were running a 
paper I would not keep a man in my 
employ very long who would send 
the sort of news he sent to the J/e- 
tropolis.” 

Eleanor’s face flushed. ‘He is 
fully capable of earning quite as 
much outside of the JZetropolts,” she 
answered. ‘“ Besides, when the truth 
comes out you will find that he is 
not blamable in the matter of that 
dispatch.” 

The discussion continued, and inci- 
dentally Mr. and Mrs. Clayson learn- 
ed for the first time that Rudding- 
ton was inEurope. Eleanor showed 
them the two letters she had re- 
ceived from him, and told them of 
the anonymous note reflecting on 
Merwyn. She told them, too, of her 
suspicions that Ruddington was in 
some way responsible for Merwyn’s 
present difficulty. The revelation 
annoyed Mr. Clayson very much, and 
made him feel an interest in Merwyn 
that hitherto had not existed. But 
he was still firm in his opposition to 
Eleanor’s choice, and made this quite 
plain to Merwyn himself in an inter- 
view which took place between them 
a few days later. His argument was 
pretty nearly the same as that he had 
urged with Eleanor. Merwyn ad- 
mitted the force of his reasoning re- 
garding a too free expenditure of 
money in the past, but was confident 
that this would have no bearing on 
the future. Mr. Clayson was un- 
yielding, outwardly, and sent 
Merwyn away without hope, though 
deep down in his heart there was a 
feeling of regret. He had seen 
Merwyn several times, and liked him 
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in spite of himself. Mrs. Clayson 
had already been won over, but this 
counted for naught against her hus- 
band’s stronger will. ° 

Eleanor said little. Her love for 
Merwyn was only intensified by this 
stubborn opposition. She did not, 


however, put herself in direct an- 
tagonism to her father, and seemed 
to accept the inevitable passively. 


XXIV. 


H4? Merwyn known of the an- 

onymous letter assailing him, 
he would doubtless have been on his 
guard against any possible conspir- 
acy such as that of which he had 
been made the victim. He knew of 
no enemies—of no one who would 
deliberately attempt to ruin him. 
There was nothing to awaken his 
suspicions. Had Eleanor given him 
this letter before it would have been 
different. It would have been bet- 
ter had she done so, and yet her mo- 
tive in keeping it from him was justi- 
fiable and praiseworthy. But the dis- 
covery of its writer’s name had come 
too late to save Merwyn. 

The representative from the home 
office of the Metropolis had arrived, 
and at once set to work, in conjunc- 
tion with Merwyn, to trace the author 
of the outrage. But this was not an 
easy thing to do. The story had 
come to Merwyn in a roundabout 
manner, but through a channel which 
he regarded as reliable. There was 
nothing unusual in this. Revela- 
tions in social life not infrequently 
reach the public eye by an extremely 
circuitous route. A detective had 
already been employed on the case, 
and now, with Merwyn’s new the- 
ory to work on, he secured evidence 
that left no moral doubt of Rudding- 
ton’s guilt, and yet of direct testi- 
mony there was not sufficient to fix 
legal responsibility upon him. 

The agents through whose hands 
the story had come persisted in 
their refusal to reveal the source of 
their information, alleging that it 
was only under a compact of secrecy 
in this respect that they had been 
allowed to give the matter to the 
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press. They justified themselves in 
this course by the assertion that a 
disclosure of names would cause a 
more serious disturbance than al- 
ready existed. This, to say the least, 
was very vague and unsatisfactory to 
Merwyn. He could not free himself 
of responsibility without fixing it 
clearly on another, and this he had 
failed to do. 

It was all plain enough to the 
Metropolis representative, himself a 
practical newspaper man, that Mer- 
wyn had exercised customary care 
and discretion. Notwithstanding 
this exoneration, Merwyn. chafed at 
his inability to make the public see 
the matter in its true light, and 
burned with desire to show up the 
real culprit. It was while he was in 
this state of mind that Mr. Clayson 
sent him away without hope. His 
temperament was impulsive. His 
spirits were either very high or cor- 
respondingly low. Usually his heart 
was light and gay, but now it was 
heavy as lead. His mind was filled 
with a conflict of emotions. He had 
been refused the hand of the girl he 
loved, and smarted under the criti- 
cism of the press. For all this he 
held Ruddington responsible. 

One day while thus depressed and 
embittered Merwyn learned that 
Ruddington had commented very 
freely, before a number of Ameri- 
cans, on the fact that such scandal- 
ous news should be sent to New 
York papers. He said a good deal 
on this subject and in an indirect way 
suggested more, reflecting, of course, 
on Merwyn. 

Merwyn was at once fired with 
anger, and vowed that he would set- 
tle matters personally with Rudding- 
ton, since the law could not reach 
him. That night he started out in 
search of his detractor. After visit- 
ing a number of places he found him 
in the Criterion. 

“T have a matter to settle with 
you, Mr. Ruddington,” said Merwyn, 
coming to the point at once, and 
without any attempt to conceal his . 
anger. “Shall it be done here or 
will you name a place?” 

“You must be mistaken in your 
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man,” answered Ruduington. “There 
is nothing in common between you 
and myself, sir.” 

“T have made no mistake in my 
man. You may be quite sure of this. 
By way of jogging your memory I 
will ask you to pass your eye over 
this paper.” 

Ruddington took the anonymous 
letter in his trembling hand, and 
had scarcely read a line when he 
staggered, white with fear. 

“T see you recognize it,” Merwyn 
went on—“ recognize your dastardly 
thrust at me.” 

“ Be careful what you say, sir. I 
warn you that I ama Ruddington, 
and you should know what that 
means, sir!” 

“A Ruddington!” repeated Mer- 
wyn contemptuously. ‘A cowardly 
scoundrel, that is what you are!” 

“You shall hear from me for this 
insult,” cried Ruddington, beside 
himself with fear and anger. “TI 
refuse to pass another word with 
you,” and he turned his back upon 
Merwyn and beat a hasty retreat. 

The following day a small, wiry 
man of nervous manner, evidently a 
Frenchman, appeared at the Metro- 
polis office. He brought a letter from 
Ruddington, challenging Merwyn to 
give him what he termed “ the satis- 
faction due to a gentleman.” 

In his present mood, Merwyn was 
as ready to fight a duel as to do any- 
thing else. 

“Tf I should be killed,” he mused, 
“that would end all this trouble—no 
more heart ache—no more disappoint- 
ment. Life must end sooner or later, 
and why not now? There is no 
more happiness for me. I love the 
girl that cannot be my wife. She 
will understand it all, and will per- 
haps be happier with some other 
man—I hope she will be happy 
whatever happens»to me. It’s no 
use to go on in this way. That man 
haunts my life. There is a terrible 
fatality about all this {that I cannot 
undeistand. I shall never under- 
stand it. Everything has gone wrong 
with me lately. He may kill me, but 
I'll not kill him. No, I'll take good 
care of that. No life shall be 
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on my conscience. This thing is 
all very foolish, I know. If she 
could be my wife I would be the 
last man to fight a duel, but now— 
well, it may as well be. It may come 
out all right. It will stir up some- 
thing of a sensation if I am killed. I 
wish I could be here to write it up 
for the Metropolis.” 

He carefully concealed his purpose 
from his friends. Even Vernon, 
whose advice he might naturally 
have sought, he did not consult, pre- 
ferring to shield him from any con- 
nection with a duel. His only con- 
fidant was a fellow journalist whom 
he had selected as_ his second. 
Through the latter an acceptance of 
the challenge was sent to Rudding- 
ton, naming pistols as the weapons. 


XXV. 


A COUPLE of days later the 

dueling party, eight in number, 
met shortly before sunrise at a lonely 
spot on the shore of the Channel near 
Boulogne. The preliminaries were 
quickly arranged and the principals 


took their places at the distance of 


thirty paces. It was agreed that the 
signal should be given by counting 
“one, two, three,” and at the sound 
of “three” the combatants were to 
raise their pistols and fire. 

The dawn had scarcely broken. 
The air was damp and cold. 
In the gray, misty light, the men’s 
figures seemed like weird spec- 
ters. It was a solemn moment. 
The principals stood facing each 
other, pistols in hand, and presently 
the awful silence was_ broken. 
“One,” “two ”—and instantly a shot 
rang out. Merwyn staggered and 
fell, Ruddington had fired before 
the signal. 

For an instant every one was struck 
dumb with horror. There could be 
no mistake of Ruddington’s delib- 
erate treachery. 

“ Disgraceful!” cried his second, 
the first to speak. ‘“ You have made 
me a party to a vile murder, you 
cowardly dog! You must fight me 
now. I'll never leave this field with 
this disgrace on my head!” 
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The infuriated Frenchman was in 
dead earnest, and would listen to no 
attempted explanation from Rud- 
dington. Seconds were chosen, and 
while the surgeon was examining 


Merwyn’s wound, a second duel was 
fought. 

The Frenchman’s aim was deadly, 
his bullet inflicting a mortal wound 
on Ruddington. 

* * * 


* * * 


Vernon had breakfasted and was 
smoking hiscigar. He was thinking 
of Merwyn, from whom he had just 
received a letter. It was written on 
the previous day, but gave no inti- 
mation of the approaching duel. 
There was, however, running through 
it a pathetic strain of melancholy 
that impressed Vernon strangely. 

“T am sorry for him, poor fellow, ” 
he said, picking up the letter, and 
reading portions of it over again. 

At this instant a telegram was 
brought to Vernon. He took it, and 
his hand trembled as he tore open 
the envelope. He felt a peculiar 
dread as his eyes fell upon the mes- 
sage. “My God!” he exclaimed, 
“Merwyn in a duel—shot through 
the lung—little hope—Ruddington 
dead—oh, this is wicked, wicked 
news—I can’t realize it—Merwyn, 
poor fellow—perhaps already dead, 
and I not with him!” 

It was a terrible shock to Vernon. 
When he had caimed himself suffi- 
ciently, he drove hurriedly to the 
Hotel du Rhin and went at once to 
Eleanor, to whom he broke the news 
as tenderly as possible. She was 
stunned and almost crazed by the 
awful intelligence. 

“ Ail on my account,” she sobbed, 
struggling to control herself. ‘ May- 
be he is dying now—dead perhaps— 
oh no, no, that cannot be,” she cried. 

Her father and mother tried to 
soothe her, but her heart was too 
full to be calmed. ‘“ He must live,” 
she said, starting up _ suddenly. 
“He must live for me. I will go to 
him and save him.” 

“But, my dear,” protested Mrs, 
Clayson. 

“No, no,” answered Eleanor. “I 
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cannot be persuaded now. I will go 
at once;” and her manner left no 
room for doubting her determina- 
tion. 

“Think what you are saying, 
Eleanor,” implored her mother, half 
distracted. “It would not be pro- 
per.” 

“T have already thought. Propri- 
ety shall not stand between me and 
his life,’ she answered. “Oh, it is 
all so cruel, so dreadful!” 

“You shall go, my child, and we 
will go with you,” said Mr. Clayson, 
conquered by sympathy for his 
daughter. 

* * * * * * 

Merwyn’s wound was too serious for 
the risk of crossing the channel. He 
had been taken to the cottage of a 
French peasant and was resting as 
comfortably as could be expected 
when Vernon and Eleanor, accompa- 
nied by her father and mother, ar- 
rived. 

Vernon went alone to the room 
where Merwyn was. In a few mo- 
ments he returned, his face beaming 
with hope. “He is alive and con- 
scious,” he said. “ You can see him 
now.” 

Vernon led the way and the others 
followed. Eleanor caught a glimpse 
of Merwyn’s pale face, as white as 
the piliow beneath it. His eyes met 
hers. She darted forward with a 
faint cry, forgetting all but her great 
love, and fell kneeling by the bed, 
her arms about the neck of him whom 
she was no longer afraid to acknowl- 
edge openly as “her king.” 

“Eleanor,” he murmured, and a 
smile came to his lips. 

“Yes, and you must live for me,” 
she replied. “I love you, and have 
come to nurse you back to life and 
strength.” 

He was too happy to speak for a 
moment. Then-he said, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, 

“T shall get well now. Your love, 
dear, will heal this wound as it has 
already healed that other that pained 
me most.” . 

There is no medicine like hope, no 
care like the care of the hand of love. 


THE END, 
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So after all the hard words he has spoken 
of America and Americans, Rudyard Kipling 
is—if the report be true—to become one of us. 
After his wedding tour through India and 
Japan, he is to bring his bride back to her old 
home in Vermont, and settle down there. 
Mrs. Kipling and her brother, the late Wolcott 
Balestier, were born in the Green Mountain 
State. 

No doubt this proverbially hospitable 
country will be ready to forget and forgive 
Mr. Kipling’s uncomplimentary criticisms, and 
to welcome him with open arms. Perhaps, 
though, he would do well to avoid Chicago 


for a time. 
* * 


GENERAL sympathy will be felt for Mr. 
McClure, who suffered an irreparable loss by 
the burning of his library in the recent fire at 
the Philadelphia 77%mes office. The destroyed 
books and papers were the collection of the 
last forty years, and cannot be replaced. 

Much of the lost material, and probably its 
most valuable and interesting portion, was 
that bearing upon the annals of the civil war. 
Of the course of that most critical and drama- 
tic period of American history Mr. McClure, 
then editor of the Chambersburgh Repository, 
was a spectator with unusual opportunities of 
observation. Asa writer upon the men and 
the events of war time, he possesses an 
incisive brilliance of style that is in pleasing 
contrast to the exuberant verbosity of certain 
other historians. 

* * * 

THOMAS Harpy, author of ‘‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” has been writing novels 
for more than twenty years, but has never 
before attained more than a mediocre degree 
of success. Indeed, he once definitely aban- 
doned literature, and returned to the pro- 
fession to which he was originally trained— 
that of architecture. 

He is a man of fifty two. His first experi- 
ments with the pen were made while he was 
an articled clerk in an architect’s office, and 
consisted of poems and critical studies on 
Tennyson, Coleridge, and other writers, none 
of which ever saw the light. His first printed 
product was a short story in Chamlers's 
Journal; his first novel, ‘‘ Desperate Reme- 
dies,” appeared in 1870, and it was disap- 


pointment at its failure that led him toabjure 
fiction and go back to the fashioning of plans 
and elevations. Two years later he unearthed, 
in a corner of his desk, a manuscript written 
at the same time as ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 
and sold it for a trifle toa publisher. It was 
issued, and so well received that Hardy was 
encouraged to take up his pen again. 
* * * 

Mr. Harpy’s home—built from his own de- 
signs—is near the old town of Dorchester, in 
the southwestern country of England that 
has furnished the scenery of most of his 
novels. Among its contents are Roman 
pottery and weapons found in digging the 
foundations of the house. In the drawing 
room are the originals of illustrations made 
for some of his books by Du Maurier and 
Herkomer. From one window can be seen 
the monument of his by gone relative and 
namesake, the Thomas Hardy who was cap. 
tain of Nelson's flagship, the Victory, at 
Trafalgar, and in whose arms the greatest of 
English sailors died. 

The author of ‘‘ Tess” is an exact and care- 
ful worker. When he hasa story in hand he 
begins writing immediately after breakfast, 
and does not leave kis desk until he has 
finished his daily stint. ‘‘I always go toa 
place before attempting to describe it,” he 
recently told an interviewer. ‘‘I went pur- 
posely to Winchester that I might know what 
to say when I described Angel Clare and her 
sister climbing up the hill to see the black 
flag run up that was to announce the doom 
of Tess. Stonehenge I described exactly asI 
saw it on that sad day when I decided Tess 
must die—can I’ ever forget the misery of that 
day? There was the lowering sky, and the 
wind booming past the great temple of the 


Druids.” 
* * * 


THE successor of Tolstoi and Ibsen in the 
affections of Boston’s inner circles of culture 
may possibly be the Belgian dramatist Mau- 
rice Meterlinck. This author possesses the . 
indispensable qualifications of a ‘‘fad.” He 
is undeniably foreign, has a decidedly quaint 
name, and his literary methods are said to be 
eccentric. Some of his plays, which are writ- 
ten in French, have recently for the first time 
been translated into English. His admirers 
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have dubbed him ‘the Belgian Shakspere,” 
and he is said to be attracting a rapidly in- 


creasing amount of attention in Europe. 
* 


* * 

At eighty two Pope Leo XIII affords as re- 
markable an instance of mental activity in 
extreme old age as Gladstone, Tennyson, 
Whittier, or Holmes. Beside his attention to 
the weighty duties of his office, His Holiness 
is deeply interested in literature and art. He 
recently subscribed ten thousand /ire ($2,000) 
towards the international museum to be 
erected at Ravenna as a memorial to Dante, 
and made that city a present of a rare por- 
trait of the poet. He dabbles in poetical 
composition himself. Not long ago he wrote 
a hymn which was set to music and sung in the 
Sistine Chapel. It was in Latin, and the dic- 
tion and meter were graceful and spirited if 
not strictly in accordance with classical stand- 


ards. 
* = * 


ALEXANDRE Dumas the younger—as he is 
still called in his sixty seventh year—has 
given up his house in Paris and intends to 
spend the evening of his life ina rural retreat 
at Marly-le-Roi, where he will have Victorien 
Sardou for a near neighbor. He has sold his 
fine collection of pictures and bidden adieu to 
the dissipations of the French capital. He 
does not, however, by any means consider his 
literary career closed. He will have more 
time for work at Marly-le-Roi, and declares 
that he hopes to produce many more plays 
and novels. Two new dramas from his: pen 
are to be finished during the summer and 
staged in Paris when the theatrical season 


opens. 
* * * 


STATISTICIANS estimate the population of 
Africa as something like 210,000,000. It is 
certainly remarkable that so many people 
should be left alive in the Dark Continent 
after all the scenes of butchery described by 
Mr. Rider Haggard. Rivers of gore run over 
the pages of his latest volume, ‘‘ Nada the 
Lily,” which records the doughty deeds of 
Umslopogaas, the champion axe wielder, and 
Chaka, his worthy father. There is little in 
the book but blood. ‘‘ To see the butchers at 
work upon the pigs in Chicago would be forty 
times as exciting,” is the incisive comment of 
the New York Suz. It is possible, however, 
that if ‘‘ Nada” had appeared as a serial in 
the Su, instead of the Herald, it would not 
have received so unflattering a notice. 

* * * 

SoME curious figures might be given on the 
subject of the remunerativeness—anrd the un- 
remunerativeness—of literature. Milton sold 
‘Paradise Lost,” in 1667, for five pounds 
down, with a further payment of ten pounds 
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when 2,600 copies should be sold. Though 
still proverbially uncertain, the rewards of 
authorship have shown a gratifying tendency 
to increase since the seventeenth century. 
General Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” for instance, have 
brought his family nearly half a million dol- 
lars in royalties. 

The largest sum paid for a single novel, ac- 
cording to Library and Studio, is said to have 
been $200,000 to Alphonse Daudet, for 
‘‘Sappho,” published in 1884. Eighty thous- 
and dollars was received by Victor Hugo for 
‘‘ Les Miserables,” which was published in ten 
languages. Lord Beaconsfield obtained $60,000 
each for ‘‘ Endymion” and ‘ Lothair,” George 
Eliot received $40,000 for ‘‘ Middlemarch,” and 
Charles Dickens $37,500 for ‘‘ EdwinDrood.” 

* * * 

As to the incomes of American men of let- 
ters, a recent article in the St. Louis Gilode 
states that the most successful of them rarely 
receive beyond $2,000 a year. Even the story 
writers do not reap ready fortunes. Henry 
James is one of the most prosperous, but he 
is said to economize—and is a bachelor. 
Howells’s salary is one of the largest, and he 
is above the necessity of doing ‘‘ scrub work.” 

It is possible for a literary man to live in the 
country in these days of sure mails and reach 
the public freely. In this way a moderate in- 
come does not cramp his intellectual labor. 
Whittier is a farmer as well asa poet. E. P. 
Roe made large sums, but he followed the 
work of anurseryman. His first zeal was for 
cross breeding plants and originating a new 
berry. He died a bankrupt, though from a 
cause that had no connection with his literary 
work. Emerson was suburban in taste, and 
in that way managed to live on less than a 
thousand dollars a year. He died worth 
about $30,000. Lowell did not depend on his 
pen for an income. Holmes was fairly rich by 
inheritance, and has probably earned more by 
teaching than by writing. James Parton 
never received more than $6,000 for any of his 
literary ventures, which is small pay for the 
outlay of work; his ‘‘ Voltaire” occupied 
him the better part of twenty years. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman is not only a poet but a 


stock broker. 
* * * 


OnE phase of this question of the rewards 
of authorship the St. Louis Glose seems to 
have overlooked—the great and increasing 
possibilities of remuneration opened to liter- 
ary workers by the development of the syndi- 


cate idea and by the periodical press. Now- 
adays not only do the magazines offer a mar- 
ket for first rate writers, but weekly journals 
and even the daily newspapers compete for 
their product. Some of. the largest sums 
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given for priority in the publication of new 
works of importance have of late been paid 
by the publishers of the great Sunday editions 
of such papers as the New York Sux. 

* * * 

A LADY who was at one time the literary 
critic of a Boston paper recently received the 
following unsigned communication: 

Woman: Ten years ago you killed a book 
of mine by your cruel and unjust notice of it. 
I want you to know before you die that I have 
watched you ever since, and that I shall watch 
you all your days. If there is any justice in 
the world, you will suffer for what you did to 
one who had never harmed you, and I shall 
see it and be glad of it. 

The author of so ludicrous an effusion is 
certainly unlikely to have produced a book 
that merited anything but sarcastic notice. 
But if every unfavorably reviewed writer 
were to cherish such animosity against his 
critic, the reviewer’s life would hardly be safe, 
although he might claim the affection of the 
general public for the enemies he had made. 
The timid critic would probably be inclined 
to adopt the advice once given by a cynical 
member of the profession, who said: ‘‘If you 
do not like a book, give it a mildly favorable 
notice; it isso much more quickly forgotten 
than an abusive one.” 

* 2 * 

THE middle initial in Jerome K. Jerome’s 
name stands for ‘‘Klapka.” At the time of 
his birth the name of General George Klapka 
was widely known as that of a leader in the 
great struggle for popular liberty that shook 
all continental Europe in 1848. Louis Kos- 
suth, the leader of the Hungarians in their 
revolt from the domination of the Haps- 
burgs, made Klapka his minister of war, and 
he won several brilliant successes over the 
Austrian troops. When their cause finally 
failed, both Kossuth and Klapka took refuge 
in London, where the latter died on the 17th 
of last month, in his seventy third year. 
Kossuth. still survives, living in extreme old 
age—he entered his ninety first year on the 
27th of April—and in obscurity and poverty, 


at Turin. 
* * 


As a postscript to the sketch of Whittier’s 
life and work that appears in the earlier pages 
of this magazine, a paragraph may be quoted 
from a recent letter written by the poet to an 
English correspondent. ‘I have never,” he 
says, ‘‘desired or hoped to found a school of 
poetry, nor even written with the definite ob- 
ject of influencing others to follow my ex- 
ample. I have only written as the spirit 
came and went, often unable to give utter- 
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ance to the best poems that were in my 
heart, the utterance being holden; but it has 
been the crowning joy of a prolonged old 
age that my life has not been entirely value- 
less, and that I have been allowed to see the 
end of slavery in my country.” 

* * * 

Mrs. BESANT is about to publish a small 
volume of blood curdling ghost stories by the 
late Mme. Blavatsky. They are to be called 
‘‘Nightmare Tales.”- By the way, why does 
not some enterprising theosophist open up a 
new and interesting literary field by inducing 
Shakspere to dictate another volume of plays, 
or Byron to add two or three cantos to 
“Childe Harold”? Ifitis really feasible to 
communicate with the great spirits of the 
past, why not persuade or compel them to 
exercise their talents for the benefit of their 
posterity ? And though living authors might 
raise an outcry against the competition of by- 
gone rivals, the possibilities of spook liter- 
ature are as attractive as they are boundless. 

* * * 


In the wide range of American journalism 
there are of course many things to praise and 
some to blame. Here are two characteristic 
specimens of editorial writing as it should not 
be. One is from the J/conoclast, published at 
Austin, Texas, and deals thus with the negro 
problem: 

‘“T. Thomas Fortune is a smart coon who 
parts his name on the side. T. Thomas has 
written an article for a Philadelphia paper 
explaining why the negro will not return to 
the land of his forefathers. But the explana- 
tion does not explain. Sambo will not go to 
Africa because hen roosts are few and far be- 
tween in the Dark Continent; because he 
would have no opportunity to hit a sleeping 
car passenger two licks with a whiskbroom 
and then bone him for four bits; because there 
is nothing there worth stealing; because he 
would have little opportunity to beg the sec- 
ond hand clothes of white men and pawn 
them for money to go to the circus; because 
he would have to rustle for himself and think 
for himself in the land of- his forefathers, and 
the prospect makes him aweary.” 

The other is from the San Francisco Refgort, 
whose editor appears to have been so eager 
to cliscuss recent scandals that he writes of 
two at once when he says: 

‘‘ According to a New York dispatch, Mrs. 
J. Coleman Drayton, in whose bedroom her 
husband shot Abeille a few weeks ago, will 
return to New York and resume her old place 
in society.” 
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NATURALLY the great dramatic event of 
May was the Actors’ Fair. For months it had 
been the subject of newspaper comment; the 
public were kept accurately informed of 
each fresh stage of its development, and, as 
it isa peculiarity of human nature that people 
should care most for things of which they al- 
ready know something, New Yorkers were 
ready, when the 2d of May arrived, to flock in 
throngs to the Madison Square Garden, to 
make a great success of the first actors’ fair 
ever held. That they were more interested 
in looking at the actors than at the booths or 
the wares therein displayed, was not a fact 
that appeared to have a disastrous effect on 
the receipts, for these, to quote a time worn 
formula, ‘‘ exceeded the fondest anticipations 
of the management.” The report of Frank 
W. Sanger, the treasurer, places the figures 
at very nearly $200,000, which is certainly a 
magnificent donation for the worthy Actors’ 


Fund to receive. 
* * * 


THE first impression on visiting the Fair 
was one of surprise. It had been very gener- 
ally supposed that solicitations to buy would 
be of such irresistible importunity that, as one 
of the papers put it, ‘‘ the man who would find 
himself with enough money left in his pock- 
ets to pay his car fare home might consider 
himself lucky.” Then it was asserted that the 
crowds were so great that one could not get 
near the box office, and must purchase his ad- 
mission ticket from speculators on the side- 
walk. Asa matter of fact we know of a case 
where a visitor was approached by one of 
these speculators under the arcade with an 
offer to sell a fifty cent admission ticket at a 
quarter advance, on the representation that 
there was such a string of people waiting in 
line at the window that the entrance would 
be vexatiously delayed. The visitor passed 
him by, found not a soul at the box office, and 
went in on the payment of his half dollar. 
Another source of pleasing disappointment 
was to find that the seats were free, great 
placards posted at frequent intervals over 
the arena chairs announcing this fact. Again, 
soda water was sold for the same price as at 
the Broadway stores, and there was no 
thought of ‘‘ keeping the change.” As to the 
urgent solicitations to buy or take chances, 
we saw little or nothing of it, and have per- 


sonal knowledge of many who visited the Fair 
on several occasions and spent less than a 


dollar. 
* * * 


As we have already said, the main attrac- 
tion of the Fair appeared to be those who 
managed it. ‘* Anybody of renown in here?” 
we overheard one lady remark to her escort 
as they approached a booth. 

The center of attraction was undoubtedly 
Miss Georgia Cayvan. During that week she 
appeared only in the curtain raiser ‘‘ White 
Roses” at the Lyceum, and was enabled to be 
present at the Garden every evening after 
nine o’clock. She presided at the photograph 
table in the Shakspere house, and here it was 
that the crowds were thickest. But no one 
begrudged the homage paid to Miss Cayvan. 
Faithfully indeed did she work for the suc- 
cess of the Fair, and nobly deserved was the 
diamond star which she won in acontest that 
brought in $3,678.25. While quoting figures it 
may be as well to add here, as a matter of 
record, that the box office receipts for admis- 
sions during the week were $28,612.75. The 
crowds in fact became so great that in sheer 
self defense the management was compelled 
to raise the price on Saturday night to a dol- 


lar. 
* * * 


From fairs to benefits is an easy transition, 
especially at this season of the year, when 
‘* testimonials ” are in order at somany of the 
playhouses, having for their object all grades 
of stage folk, from doorkeeper to leading 
lady. Of most interest to the public gener- 
ally is that which when this is read will be a 
thing of the past—the testimonial benefit to 
be tendered by prominent Bostonians to Miss 
Annie Clarke, for many years leading lady 
of the Museum company of that city. Ap- 
pearing on these famous boards as a child in 
1852, Miss Clarke has been there almost con- 
tinuously ever since, and her departure at the 
close of the present season will cause deep re- 
gret to many playgoers. 

In an interview with a 7ranscript reporter 
Miss Clarke gave an insight into an actress’s 
preference for certain characters which makes 
an interesting paragraph of an anecdotal 
order. 

“T enjoyed A/inna in ‘Fauntleroy,’ dread- 
ful as it is to confess it. As I studied those 
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lines, I fairly reveled in the thought that at 
last—at long last—I had a part in which I 
could answer back! On that old stage where 
for unnumbered years I had been the perse- 
cuted heroine, weeping when disowned by my 
father, fainting when my lover called down 
curses—or to be accurate called up curses on 
my head, for he was frequently not so tall as 
I!—I, at last, was to have my turn; was to 
give back as good as I received, trample on 
everybody concerned, and retire, if defeated, 
at least gorgeously unrepentant, and ready to 
doit all over again! And when everybody 
pitied me with ‘Ah, dear Miss Clarke! such a 
dreadful part!’ I horrified them by saying, 
‘O, I Zke it! I'm having a deautiful time !’” 
* * * 

Miss CLARKE fretires from the stage that has 
known her so long amid a blaze of glory, and 
here is J. J. K. Hackett, late a college star, 
entering on his professional career almost at 
the same time with equal éc/at. Mr. Hackett 
is the son of ‘‘ Falstaff” Hackett, and dur- 
ing the past two or three years has won a 
high reputation for himself on the amateur 
boards. Young Hackett recently joined A. 
M. Palmer’s company and was assigned to a 
subordinate part, with perhaps ten or a dozen 
lines to speak. During the performance of 
“The Broken Seal” in Williamsburgh word 
came to the theater that J. H. Stoddard’s 
wife was dying. As this able actor may be 
said almost to carry the piece, consternation 
reigned. On the first night of his absence, 
his part was read; on the second it was under- 
taken by Hackett on forty eight hours’ notice. 
The result was a genuine success. He has 
played the réle several times since, and in 
each case has maintained the high standard 
set by himself, so that people leaving the 
theater at the close of the performance have 
been overheard to remark on the wonderful 
power of ‘‘ Stoddard’s” acting. 

* * * 

‘““STILL they come” is the cry anent new 
theaters for New York. East Thirty Fourth 
Street, near Third Avenue, is the site for one 
not yet named, but which it is hoped by the 
proprietors, Messrs. Sause and Leash, will be 
ready for occupancy by September 5. Rash 
men, have they learned nothing from the his- 
tory of the building of the new Fifth Avenue, 
whose long deferred opening is now positively 
set down for May 28? The other temple of the 
drama is to be built at Broadway and Thirty 
Eighth Street by Robert and Ogden Goelet 
for Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau, but work is 
not to be commenced until May 1, 1893. 

Two other new stages are to be added to 
the metropolitan list by the rst of June, but 
as they do not include new auditoriums, 
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strictly speaking, they do not properly come 
within the foregoing category. . They are to 
be located on the roofs respectively of the 
Casino and the Madison Square Garden, to 
be used for vaudeville entertainments in con- 
nection with the summer night’s concerts at 
these places. Thus New York will have its 
cafés chantants as Paris has, even if it has to 


go to the house tops to provide them. 
* * * 


Tue Kendals have been giving their ‘ posi- 
tive farewells” in all the chief cities of the 
country during the past month. In the 
autumn they are to make a tour of the Eng- 
lish provinces, returning to London by New 
Year’s Day, where they open at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theater for a six months’ season. In 
these parting performances their preference 
for ‘‘The Ironmaster” is still evident. This 
is the play chosen in each case for the last 
night, and in many instances for the opening 


one. 
* * * 


ANOTHER farewell, and one of peculiar in- 


‘terest to Americans, was that which took 
‘place May 7 at the Arch Street Theater, Phil- 


adelphia, on which date Mrs. John Drew 
closed her long career as manager of that 
house. ‘The final week was made memorable 
by Mrs. Drew’s appearance in Sheridan 
Knowles’s ‘‘ Love Chase,” supported by Eben 
Plympton and an excellent company. The 
public will rejoice to learn that this genuine 
and well beloved artiste of the stage does not 
intend to give up acting along with manage- 
ment. Hers isa place that could not readily 
be filled. 


* * * 

FuLL houses and great enthusiasm ‘‘all 
around the circle” have been the rule with 
Lillian Russell and ‘‘La Cigale” on their 
travels. Meanwhile the Casino, whose man- 
agement was not willing to go over Mr. 
French's bid for this popular star, finds ita 
matter of economy to paint on its south wall 
‘“*The Home of Comic Opera” instead of the 
title of the current piece—so frequently have 
changes of bill been necessary. 

* * * 

Miss RUSSELL’s success has of course set 
the minds of other light opera prima donnas 
agog to go and do likewise. Marie Jansen 
leaves Francis Wilson to be her own bright 
particular star, with the right to occupy the 
center of the stage as long as she pleases. 
Then Marie Tempest is to star next season in 
‘““The Fencing Master,” a new opera by Regi- 
nald de Koven, whose tuneful ‘‘ Robin Hood” 
is once more delighting the ears of Gotham- 
ites. 

But success does not perch on every ban- 
ner. There is poor Sadie Martinot, for ex- 
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ample. Her ‘‘Pompadour ” has been obliged 
to go to the wall, after drawing, as Miss 
Martinot is pithily reported by a Boston paper 
as saying, ‘$600 the first week and $7 the 


second.” 
But this was the fault of the piece. After 


all, as was said in these pages two months 
ago, ‘‘the play’s the thing.” There is the per- 
ennial ‘‘Hazel Kirke” for instance. It has 
recently been revived on the Western circuit, 
with Effie Ellsler and Couldock in their 
original parts and has done an enormous 


business. 
* s s 


THE desire on the part of a manager that a 
new member of his company should hide his 
light under a bushel seems an incomprektensi- 
ble factin these days of diamond robberies and 
divorces. Yet this is what Mr. French seems 
anxious that C. Hayden Coffin should do, 
even to the extent of instituting a lawsuit to 
compel him thereto. Mr. Coffin is an 
American baritone, who, however, has been 
for some sixteen years in London. He was 
engaged by Mr. French for the coming season, 
beginning next September, for the Lillian 
Russell Opera Company. Mr. Coffin meantime 
receives an advantageous offer to sing during 
the summer months in ‘‘ The Robber of the 
Rhine” at the new Fifth Avenue Theater. 
He accepts it and has already come to this 
country, much to Mr. French’s disgust, who 
claims that the baritone’s appearance in 
another house will work injury to him (Mr. 
French.) The process of reasoning by which 
the manager arrives at this conclusion is not 
quite clear. If Mr. Coffin is a winning card to 
have secured, whatever American reputation 
he may acquirein his career at the Fifth 
Avenue during the summer will surely re- 
dound to Mr. French’s good in the fall. 


bal * * 

New York is not to lack for light opera 
during the coming heatedterm. With ‘‘ Robin 
Hood” at the Garden, ‘‘ Child of Fortune” at 
the Casino, ‘‘ Jupiter” at Palmer's, the ‘‘ Rob- 
ber of the Rhine” at the Fifth Avenue, and 
** King Kaliko” at the Broadway, the record 
of last season will be beaten by at least two. 

* * * 

How we Americans should cherish the pos- 
session of charming Joe Jefferson! So able 
an actor, so versatile an artist, so whole 
souled aman! We hope that many of our 
readers have had the pleasure of reading his 
address on the drama delivered at Yale 
College, April 27. The humor of it is deli- 
cious, as when he says ‘‘ making a speech 
cheerfully and making a cheerful speech are 
two very different matters.” 

Then a whole world of thought is opened up 
by his comparison between the actor and the 
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orator: ‘‘No one talks back to the orator. 
He has it all to himself. He never listens. An 
actor who does not know how to listen has 


half of his art to learn.” 
* * * 


Vivacious Rosina Vokes has finished her 
annual spring season at Daly’s, and this house 
is now dark for the summer. Miss Vokes 
played for three weeks, departing from her 
usual custom during the last one by present- 
ing a three act comedy, ‘‘ The Paper Chase,” 
instead of three one act pieces. The new 
play had the cordial indorsement of Mrs. 
Kendal and won a fair success. In plot it is 
almost identical with Sardou’s ‘‘Scrap of 
Paper,” which only goes to prove the license 
that is allowed to dramatists. Should two 
stories be brought out as similar in construc- 
tion as these two plays, the luckless author of 
the second would find himself assailed with 
cries of plagiarism from every quarter. But 
as the exigencies of stage action require 
generous allowances on the part of the audi- 
ence for incongruities of time and place, so 
do these liberties appear to have been ex- 
tended to the sources from which the play- 
wright may draw his material. Indeed, origin- 
ality nowadays is rather a dangerous quality 
fora dramatic writer to possess. The public 
seem shy of novelties. They have been 
tricked by them too often. And yet managers 
are always on the lookout for ‘‘ something 
new.” ‘Letterblair,” with which Sothern is 
to open his season at the Lyceum in August, 
has been chosen simply on account of two 
unique situations which it contains. Whether 
these will be sufficient to carry it to such a 
success as has attended Mr. Sothern’s other 
ventures, remains to be seen. 

* * * 

‘‘A TRIP TO CHINATOWN” still runs on at 
the Madison Square Theater, having passed 
its 200th mile post May 2oth. For those that 
like this sort of play, this is the play of the 
sort that they will like best, and it could ap- 
parently go on like Tennyson’s brook. There 
isa rumor, however, that on the rst of August 
the stage of the Madison Square is to be oc- 
cupied by one of Charles Frohmann’s nume- 
rous companies, which is to produce Mr. 
Gillette’s new play, with William Faversham 
as leading man. 

Another New York theater whose path is 
an exceedingly even one is Harrigan’s. One, 
or at most two plays are all that are needed 
there during the season, and the profits accu- 
mulate so fast that the genial ‘‘Ned” can 
afford to close his doors by the middle of May 
and keep them shut till late in September. 
So much for being author, actor, manager, 
and—incidentally—a prime favorite with the 
public. 
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THE CZAR AND THE SENTRY. 


Many stories have heen told of the Russian 
peasant’s half superstitious loyalty to his 
‘(little father,” as he zalls the autocrat of St. 
Petersburg. That not even this inherited 
reverence for the imperial personality should 
be able to cause a breach of routine duty is 
certainly a remarkable proof of the force of 
military training and discipline. 

One day last winter a member of the Czar’s 
family told him that the sentinel stationed at 
a certain railroad crossing in St. Petersburg 
had refused, although the next train was not 
due for three minutes, toraise the bars for his 
carriage, declaring that he had strict orders 
to allow no vehicle to cross until the train had 
passed. The Czar commended the sentry’s 
conduct, and remarked that strict discipline 
was the very life of the army. His kinsman 
replied with a laugh that had the Czar him- 
self driven up to the crossing discipline would 
surely have given way before the imperial 
presence. 

The Czar declared that he would put the 
matter to a test, and a day or two later he 
presented himself, with the Czarina, at the 
crossing at a moment when the bars were 
lowered before the passage of a train. The 
sentinel declined to raise them. He was com- 
manded to open the gate by the express au- 
thority of His Majesty; but, although he evi- 
denced no little trepidation in this dilemma, 
he stood firm, and answered that he could not 
disobey orders. When the colloquy reached 
this stage the train rolled by, and the Czar, 
laughing heartily, gave the soldier a twenty 
five rouble note and praised him for his ad- 
herence to duty. 


HYDRAULIC MINING. 


Corinne has found the magic key 
That holds her dearest Jack in fee. 
She kisses, fondles, calls him dear, 
Yet fails to touch his stony heart; 
Then cries, and sobs, and mops a tear— 
His purse is opened with a start. 


FREEMAN AT YALE. 

THE late Professor Freeman, the English 
historian, was a man who had something of 
Carlyle’s disregard for the ordinary rules of 
courtesy. It is said that some years ago, 


when he visited Yale, one of the college pro- 
fessors addressed him as Dr. Freeman. 

‘“‘Doctor! Why doctor?” returned the his- 
torian, who by the way had received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Civil Laws at Oxford and 
that of Doctor of Laws at Cambridge. 

‘“*T thought you were entitled to the doc- 
torate,” was the reply. 

‘““Suppose I am; so is Gladstone—would 
you ‘doctor’ him ?” 

‘No, sir,” said the Yale man, somewhat 
disgusted. ‘I certainly would not apply so 
insignificant a title toa man of Gladstone’s 
eminence.” 


A SOLILOQUY. 


I pause before her mirror and reflect— 
(That’s what the mirror does, I take it, too) 
Reflect how little it has known neglect, 
And think, ah! Mirror, would that I were 
you. 


She has no secrets that you do not know, 
You and this crescent box of poudre de rose. 
And even these long curling irons can show 
Much evidence of use, yet naught disclose. 


Here when she smiles you know it is her teeth 
She’s putting to the test ere she depart 

For the gay revel of the lawn beneath, 
Or moonlight ramble that may break a heart. 


Here she may blush until she, red as wine, 
Knows that her triumphs have not ceased 
to be. 
Here when she frowns (and looks still more 
divine) | 
You know, wise Mirror, what she thinks of 
me. 


GRANT AND NEWSPAPER MEN. 


GREAT men do not always agree, and the 
relations between the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the government on 
the one hand, and on the other the represent- 
atives of the ‘‘ fourth estate,” have not always 
been of the pleasantest. Veteran newspaper 
correspondents of Washington have declared 
that of the last six Presidents Grant was the 
least kindly disposed toward would-be inter- 
viewers. Such at any rate was his reputa- 
tion, but the actual reason for it lay rather in 
the general’s surroundings than in himself. 
When he came-to the White House he kept 
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about him many of the officers who had 
served with him in the war, and who were ac- 
customed to treat newspaper men with the 
autocratic stringency of a military censorship. 
Correspondents who could reach Grant him- 
self, and who proved themselves worthy of 
his confidence, found him neither discourteous 
nor ungenerous. 

There were two journalists who enjoyed 
Grant’s friendship. One was Rudolph Keim, 
whom he had known as a war correspondent, 
and whom he afterwards sent abroad to in- 
spect foreign consulates. The other, John 
Russell Young, rose to still more important 
positions. He went around the world with 
Grant, served as United States minister to 
China, and has recently been suggested asa 
possible successor to Mr. Quay’s seat in the 
United States Senate. Later Presidents— 
notably the present chief magistrate—have 
bestowed high offices upon proprietors and 
editors of leading newspapers, but the corps 
of Washington correspondents has seldom re- 
ceived political recognition. 


A REALISTIC RONDEAU. 


SHE cheweth gum. In motion sly 

Her red lips hither thither hie; 
And now and then, when they disclose 
A set of teeth as white as snows, 

My bosom heaves a lovesick sigh. 


Oh, might I tremulously try 
To press that mobile mouth, and die 
While in its depths of satin rose 
She cheweth gum! 


1 love her madly, and I cry 
My tender passion far and nigh; 
I breathe it to each breeze that blows, 
Each bird that sings, each stream that 
flows— 
She cheweth gum! 


ECHOES OF WAR TIME. 


THE crop of war anecdotes has not been 
fully garnered yet. The Rochester Democrat 
vouches for the following incident of General 
Butler’s regime in New Orleans. In the 
autumn of 1863, when there came the news of 
Rosecrans’s defeat at Chickamauga, an exul- 
tant Confederate sympathizer went about the 
streets of the Crescent City, accosting every 
man who wore a blue uniform with ‘Say, 
didn’t Longstreet give you sheol at Chicka- 
mauga?” This insubordinate conduct was 
reported to Butler, who summoned the 
‘Johnny ” before him and told him he must 
take the oath of allegiance or go to Ship 
Island. The man deliberated, but finally con- 
sented to take the oath. When he had sworn 
to support the constitution, he turned to 
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General Butler and inquired, ‘‘ Now we are 
both loyal citizens, ain't we, general?” 
‘Well, [hope so,” replied Butler. ‘‘ Then, 
say, general, didn’t Longstreet give ws sheol 
at Chickamauga ?” 

From Washington comes a story of Con- 
gressman Allen’s war reminiscences. ‘‘Pri- 
vate John Allen,” as the humorous Mississip- 
pian is generally termed, entered the House 
at the close of the roll call on a measure which 
he had not heard discussed. He hastily in- 
quired how Colonel Moore of Texas had voted 
on the question. Being informed that the 
colonel had voted aye, he said, ‘‘ Then I 
vote aye. I don’t know what this bill is, but 
Moore was my colonel in the Confederate 
army, and he never led me into a place where 
there was the slightest danger.” 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


Why dost thou gaze so pensively 
O maiden! o’er the sea ? 

Does yonder ship with snowy sails 
A lover bring to thee? 


‘‘ Why, no!” she said—her tones were curt— 
‘‘ That vessel carries freight; 

And if I’m pensive it’s because 
My baggage is so late.” 


AN AUTHOR’S COMPLAINT. 


THERE is a deep rooted conspiracy di- 
rected against me by the editors of the vari- 
ous weeklies and magazines. They will not 
read my stories. I know this, because I al- 
ways place two or three small pieces of paper 
between the last and the next to the last 
pages of the manuscripts I send out. These 
are never disturbed, so what better proof do 
you want than that? The only due they re- 
ceive is paid when they come back—and even 
then it is no more than twenty or thirty 
cents’ worth for unpaid postage. 

The consequence is that I have a large and 
elegant stock of manuscripts on hand, which I 
should be pleased to have any of the periodi- 
cals that have sprung into existence within 
the last week or so examine. I believe if we 
should cooperate we could run the older pub- 
lications out of the field. I have had one 
offer for the manuscripts in bulk, but I prefer 
to sell them singly, if possible. There is not 
enough profit in authorship at two cents a 
pound, even if the stories are written on 
paper abstracted from a hotel reading room. 

Take, for instance, my detective story, 
“The Great Skaneateles Bank Robbery,” 
which for intricacy of plot unquestionably 
out-Gaboriaus Gaboriau, though it may hurt 
Emile’s feelings to hear so. This is how it 
begins: 
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“ Apples, sir, apples?”’ 

The plaintive voice of the train boy was heard 
by a plain, unassuming little man who, with his 
feet in the air, was occupying a seat that had been 
vacated at the last station by a tourist from Ken- 
tucky. 

Who was he, the anxious reader will ask? 

He was Detective Hawkshaw, the cleverest man 
on Pinkington’s force, and so great a terror of evil 
doers that they had given him the sobriquet of the 


Human Ferret. 

Buying an apple, he bit into it, rudely inter- 
rupting a worm that was industriously tunneling 
its way to the core. 

As he did so, an involuntary cry rose from the 
detective’s lips. 

At last he had discovered aclew to the great 
Skaneateles Bank Robbery! 


Of course I am not foolish enough to give 
the clew away right there, but keep the rea- 
der in a state of maddening suspense until 
the end. Briefly, though, the worm is of a 
rare species, of which another specimen has 
been found in a half eaten apple that the 
robber has left in the Skaneateles Bank. The 
ingenious detective locates the orchard in 
which the apple grew, and fastens the crime 
on a farm hand, who is made to confess and 
disgorge his ill gotten gains. The story is 
about fifteen columns long, but, if wished, 
the dialogue could be padded out so that it 
would run through fourteen numbers of one 
of the weekly story papers. 

In view of the growing demand for negro 
dialect sketches, I have taken upon myself to 
help Mr. Joel Chandler Harris fill it, but thus 
far without success. Any one who has been 
in the vicinity of Atlanta, Georgia, will recog- 
nize the delicious fidelity of this: 


‘‘Des den Brer Buck he come up to whar Brer 
Rabbit wuz a-stan’in’ un’er a dogwood tree. 
Brer Rabbit he haul off, but Brer Buck he say, ter 
pick a quar’l, Brer Buck say: ‘You nuffin’ but a 
Welsh rabbit.’ An’ den Brer Rabbit he up an’ 
say, sez Brer Rabbit: ‘An’ you nuffin’ but a gol’en 
buck.’ An’ des den w’en dey’s gwine er fight, 
Brer Fox he ’pears mos’ sudden, and he say——”’ 

“What did Brer Fox say, Uncle ’Rastus?” 
breathlessly asked the little boy, as the old man 
paused. 

Uncle ’Rastus raised one finger solemnly. 

“ Brer Fox he say: ‘ Cheese hit!’ ”’ 


It is a relief in these bold, bad days of 
erotic literature to run across something as 
pure and harmlessly exciting as the following: 


“Will you please prop me up on the pillows, 
mama? Thank you, dear mama. And now will 
it trouble you too much to hand me the Bible my 
good, kind Sunday school superintendent gave 
me for learning 8,741 verses in the New Testament 
by heart? I wonder if I shail die before Ettie 
Jackson, who learned 7,937. Thank you, dear 
mama. How heavy it seems to be growing!”’ 

The voice of the sick girl—— 
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Frankly this story is utterly devoid of plot, 
but the sunset scene with angel accompani- 
ment at the close is enough to carry it. It 
would be just the thing for the religious 
press. 

Among my more sensational line of goods 
I have the subjoined: 

‘““When your shadow reaches this point, you 
die!” 

Designating the straight mark he had made with 
a knife that was rusted and red with human gore, 
and jagged in the places where it had struck 
bones, the bandit chief left his helpless captive 
and hastily rejoined his companions, who had be- 
gun on another round of drinks. 

The sun in its refulgent glory was sinking 
lower and lower, casting . - and the fata? 
shadow was drawing near. 

How does the helpless captive get out of it ? 
Easily enough. In his pocket he fortunately 
has a bottle of Madam Bing’s World Renown- 
ed Hair Bleach (if this isn’t advertised in the 
paper that prints the story it should be 
changed to one that is, to keep solid with the 
proprietors), and, when the bandit chief re- 
turns to execute his threat, he finds the cap- 
tive changed with one application from a 
dusky brunette to a dazzling blonde. Of 
course, that settles it, for he cannot kill any- 
body who has already dyed. 

Then I have another unpublished manu- 
script of great merit, which begins thus: 


“Vou lie!” 


This, it is needless to say, is a fishing story, 
and was hooked from the Finnish. 

Besides these, and a number of others 
equally good, I have among my novels one 
entitled, ‘‘ Big Lord Fauntleroy,” in which I 
have taken the liberty of chronicling little 
Cedric’s adventures after he had grown up, 
The other unpublished novels have striking 
resemblances to some of the most recent suc- 
cesses in fiction, and, though in the writing 
mine antedate them, still I am generous 
enough to look upon them as literary paral- 
lels. 


A PASTORAL. 


WHILE walking through the meadow grass 
One morning in the month of May, 

I came upon a country lass, 
Engaged just then in raking hay. 


‘‘Oh, what a happy life is this!” 

I cried in accents full and deep; 
‘“To gather hay is perfect bliss, 

*Tis Eden-like to guard the sheep.” 


Her cheeks as rosy as the morn 
Lost something of their ruddy glow 
As, with a voice replete with scorn, 
She answered me, ‘*‘ 7hat's all you know.” 
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MODERN JOURNALISM. 


AMERICAN journalism is an institution 
entitled, on many grounds, to much admir- 
ation. Thecharacteristic national qualities 
of energy and enterprise are in it exempli- 
fied to the highest degree. It iseminently 
progressive, fearless, independent. It has 
done work of incalculable value in the 
cause of good government, the mainten- 
ance of liberty, and the spread of education. 
It is a mighty and enlightened champion of 
modern ideas. It has enlisted in its employ 
many Of the ablest pens of the day, and its 
services to literature are great and growing. 

But there is unfortunately something to 
be said on the other side. The dailies of 
our great cities have developed a tendency 
that is more and more smirching their 
record, destroying their usefulness, and 
poisoning the atmosphere of journalism. 
Indeed, the contagion has spread so widely 
that, strong statement as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true that few daily papers are 
fit to be laid on the breakfast table of a re- 
spectable family. Few have steadfastly 
withstood the besetting sin of the day, and 
held aloof from the discreditable competi- 
tion for matter that no father cares to see 
in the hands of his sons and daughters. 

Such is the lamentable result of the 
growth of so called ‘‘ personal journalism.” 
Never was there more perverted energy 
than that displayed in the service of the 
newspapers that thus degrade their profes- 
sion. They vie with each other in serving 
up to their readers ‘‘ spicy” dishes of pri- 
vate scandal. There is no privacy sacred 
from their intrusion. Comment upon the 
personality of public men, legitimate with- 
in the bounds of good taste, is carried to 
the extreme of impertinent inquisitiveness. 
The scenting out of a skeleton in the closet 
of some well known family is a triumph to 
be long exulted over. Even obscure peo- 
ple are dragged into prominence if they 
furnish material for a ‘‘beat” on some 
story of marital infelicity or sensational 
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misconduct. The nasty revelations of the 
divorce court, or disgusting testimony 
given at the trial of the keeper of some vile 
resort, are presented at full length as the 
most important news of the day. If the 
supply of scandals runs short, it must be 
supplemented by imagination, based some- 
times on a slender substructure of fact, and 
sometimes on no foundation at all. 

Some significant remarks were made by 
the English chief justice in trying a case 
recently brought against the London corre- 
spondent of a leading New York news- 
paper by an American actress now resident 
in the British metropolis. The cause of 
action wasa cruelly slanderous story sent 
to his paper by the correspondent, and 
furnished to him by a purveyor to whom, 
in returning thanks for the contributed 
paragraphs, he had said, ‘‘ They are just 
what we want.” Unless a long service in 
‘‘personal journalism” had case hardened 
him to an extraordinary degree of imperv- 
iousness, the correspondent’s ears must 
surely have tingled when he heard the 
judge, in summing up the case, observe 
that the defendant ‘‘ evidently received a 
salary for the purpose of collecting private 
slander and bringing before the eyes of the 
public the private misconduct of persons 
more or less known. I leave it to my 
hearers,” continued the justice, ‘‘to say 
whether there are not more desirable occu- 
pations than this.” 

That this arraignment came from a 
foreign critic is nothing to the point. We 
do not desire to exalt the respectable dull- 
ness of the English dailies as a model for 
our newspaper makers. We appeal to the 
collective conscience of American journal- 
ism to free itself from the reproach that is 
blackening its fair name. We appreciate 
the influence of the press, and the exalted 
mission set before it. Why does it—we 
speak of the daily press as a whole, and 
note some honorable exceptions—why does 
it too often misuse its influence, and ob- 
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scure its mission, by becoming a dissemin- 
ator of moral garbage ? 

The answer to this last question is no 
doubt to be found in a consideration of dol- 
lars and cents. ‘The publishers of the 
most offensive organs of ‘‘ personal jour- 
nalism” would, if they were candid, prob- 
ably plead that in pandering to the lower 
instincts of their readers they were merely 
supplying a popular demand. They would 
shift the responsibility to the public, which, 
they would assert, demands such pabulum. 
It must be admitted that there is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in this allegation. 
While human nature remains what it is— 
and its advance toward perfection is pain- 
fully slow—a discreditable and prurient 
inquisitiveness will continue to be common 
in chatacters of the baser sort. But to ac- 
cuse an accomplice is a weak defense, and 
to dilate upon the depraved taste of the 
masses is a poor excuse for those who pan- 
der to it. 

And after all, is journalism of this de- 
graded order the most profitable? We 
believe not. Character is in the long run 
the most valuable quality—morally and 
financially too—that a newspaper can pos- 
sess. Virtue is ultimately more remuner- 
ative than vice, in spite of the cynics. The 
public has a conscience. Sooner or later it 
is pretty sure to rally to the support of 
right principles. A general realization of 
the unworthiness of these daily farragoes 
of personal scandal, and a resultant popu- 
lar revolt against them, may be more 
nearly at hand than their authors seem to 
think. 

We would suggest to our press a text to 
which we will not presume to add a ser- 
mon. Paul wrote to the Christians of 
Philippi, ‘‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure. whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” The 
apostle’s words would make a grand jour- 
nalistic motto. 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE 
TIME. 

WHILE many social philosophers assure 

us that this is an age of relentless rational- 

ism and matter of fact materialism, it is 
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nevertheless a fact beyond dispute that the 
energy of the churches was never mcre 
wide spread nor their influence more po- 
tent. And furthermore, those churches 
whose recent expansion in numbers and 
power has been most remarkable are the 
churches whose creed and ritual accentu- 
ate the emotional side of religion more and 
the coldly logical less; those that incline to 
a more elaborate ceremonial, and maintain 
an authorized sacerdotal tradition; those 
that might be supposed to be least in sym- 
pathy with the intellectual currents of a 
rationalistic and material age. 

As to the precise relative strength of 
Catholicism and Protestantism in the 
United States there is some disagreement. 
There is no disputation of the fact that 
the growth of the Roman church has been 
one of the most remarkable features of 
recent religious history. And among the 
Protestant bodies the drift of the tide 
has seemed to turn toward Episcopalian- 
ism. 

This latter tendency has been notably- 
evidenced by the entrance into the Episco- 
pal communion of clergymen formerly en- 
gaged in the ministry of other Protestant 
sects. Instances will probably occur to 
the reader’s recollection. ‘Two such cases, 
for example, were recorded in a single issue 
of the daily papers about a month ago, 
when Dr. McGrew. of New York, and Dr. 
Evans, of Norfolk, Virginia, simultane- 
ously left the Methodist church, in which 
they had been prominent figures, for the 
Episcopal. Just before that Dr. Bridg- 
man, who had been a well known Baptist 
pastor, became rector of an important 
Episcopal parish in the metropolis. Simi- 
lar transfers that might be added to the 
list have been too numerous to be regarded 
as isolated instances or traced to merely 
individual motives, although it would be 
hard to designate any single and definite 
principle as the mainspring of the move- 
ment. 

One source from which the Catholic and 
the Episcopal churches undeniably draw an 
especial degree of strength is their preemi- 
nent activity in mission work. To the 
former, which is a church of the poor, even 
its bitterest enemies must concede a won- 
derful record, past and present, of devoted 
ministration in the dark places of the 
world. The latter, which is characterized 
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as achurch of the wealthy and fashionable, 
has led the van in the establishment of a 
system of organized parochial beneficence. 
The “ parish building” is almost as impor- 
tant an element of the Episcopal parish of 
today as is the church itself. And here we 
find a partial reconciliation with the mate- 
rialistic tendencies ascribed to the present 
age—in the emphasizing of ‘ practical” 
Christianity, in the recognition of the fact 
that men have bodies to be saved as well 
as souls, and in attacking the near by de- 
pravity of the New York slums as well as 
the doctrinal deficiencies of the Central 
African aborigines. 


‘““AMERICANISMS.” 


A Bosron newspaper recently published 
an article lamenting the careless habits of 
speech which, it averred, are ‘‘among the 
prominent faults of our young people, even 
those young people who have the advan- 
tages of schools and intelligent home sur- 
roundings.” A list of ‘‘ words and phrases 
to be avoided” is added, compiled on the 
authority of a Wellesley professor. 

In communities less erudite than the 
modern Athens it is to be feared that many 
of these errors are by no means limited to 
the parlance of the younger generation. 
When the Bostonian reaches years of dis- 
cretion and becomes old enough for admis- 
sion to an Ibsen society, he may perhaps 
have risen above the last of the grammat- 
ical failings of his youth. The average 
New Yorker or Chicagoan can hardly make 
such a claim. On one item or another of 
the Wellesley professor’s black list he is 
almost sure, if he is candid, to be forced to 
cry feccavz. He may, for instance, rigidly 
avoid the use of ‘‘ don’t” for ‘* doesn't” 
after a singular subject. He may be supe- 
rior to such abuses of ‘‘ as” and ‘‘ like” as 
‘*T don’t know as it is,” and ‘*‘ Do like I do.” 
He may be above suspicion of employing 
pronouns and adjectives as adverbs—as, 
for instance, in such sentences as ‘‘ I haven't 
skated any this winter,” ‘‘It rains some,” 
‘*It blows real hard,” and the like. He 
may be free from the peculiarly feminine 
fault of the indiscriminate misapplication 
of the adjectives ‘‘ cunning,” “cute,” and 
‘‘elegant.” But does he never say ‘‘ I ex- 
pect it is,” when he means ‘‘I suspect it 
is”? Does he never slip into such ‘ busi- 


IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 


ness slang ”’ as the use of ‘‘ posted ” for ‘‘ in- 
formed,” ‘‘ balance” for ‘‘ remainder,” and 
so forth? Even then he cannot satisfy the 
Wellesley professor unless he is careful to 
say ‘‘not so good as,” to the exclusion of 
‘not as good as,” and to forsake the com- 
mon phrases ‘‘ We had better” and ‘I had 
rather ” for the correct ‘‘ We would better “ 
and ‘“‘I would rather.” All these things 
the orthoepist has on his list, besides such 
errors as the use of ‘‘ depot” for ‘‘ station,” 
of ‘‘ guess ” for ‘‘ suppose,” and of ‘‘ ride” 
and “ drive” interchangeably—which last 
he stigmatizes as an ‘‘ Americanism.” 

After all, is the term ‘‘ Americanism” so 
terrible a reproach? Can the usage of the 
largest of the English speaking nations 
impart no degree of authority to an English 
word? It scarcely seems either equitable 
or patriotic to maintain such a view. It is 
especially unjust to proscribe words which, 
once employed by the best masters of Eng- 
lish, have dropped out of use in the birth- 
place of the language, but have been re- 
membered by the descendants of the men 
who carried that language to America. 

‘IT guess,” for instance, was an expres- 
sion long in vogue in England. Chaucer 
wrote, 

Of twenty vear of age he was, I gesse. 
In ‘‘ Henry VI” Shakspere uses the same 


phrase : 
Better far, I guess 


That we do make our entrance several ways. 

Why, then, unless repeated with weari- 
some frequency, should it be condemned? 
‘‘Fall” for ‘“ autumn” and ‘homely ” for 
‘‘plain” are two more ‘‘ Americanisms” 
that were used by Dryden, who says : 

Or how last fall he raised the weekly bills, 
and by Milton, in whose ‘‘Comus” occur 
the lines 

It is for homely features to keep home; 
They had their name thence. 

Even ‘‘ whittle ” may be traced to Shaks- 
pere, and “slick” to Sir Thomas Browne, 
Fuller, and Chapman. ‘ Freshet,” which 
Archbishop Trench justly describes as ‘‘ an 
exquisite word,” has had a similar history. 


Milton wrote: 
Sea or shore, 


Freshet or purling brook. 

Such facts as these, which might easily 
be multiplied, surely show that the ‘‘ Amer- 
canism ” is not after all so black a sheep in 
the literary flock. 
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